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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TICKLING, LAUGHING, AND 
THE COMIC. 


By G. STANLEY HALL AND ARTHUR ALLIN. 


In February, 1896, the authors of this paper issued a syl- 
labus (No. 10 in the series for that year), entitled, Tickling, 
Fun, Wit, Humor, Laughing. This was widely circulated, and 
brought returns up to the date of writing from, inall,about 700 
persons, reporting sometimes on themselves and often col- 
lectively from many others, so that nearly 3,000 people and 
perhaps 4,000 items are represented in the following report. 
The method of gathering and collating these data was very 
similar to that described in a report on fears.1 All received 
up to July, 1896, were carefully and fully analyzed by one of 
us (A. A.), who collected most of the literary references, 
drew a number of the most important conclusions, and 
turned over a preliminary paper to the other author (G. 8S. 
H.), who here undertakes to incorporate other returns, add 
other conclusions, rewrite and give final shape to the article. 
As for so many other of our syllabi, many of the best returns 
have been obtained by Miss Lillie A. Williams of the Tren- 
ton, N. J., Normal School. The questionnaire is as fol- 
lows : 


1. Just how would zn tickle a child, physically, i. e., a baby, as 
touching its cheeks, chin chopping, etc.; a child from three to six, 
as by animal noises, actions; a child at adolescence? Enumerate 
all the ways of tickling by physical contact or by actions and 
noises without words. Which would be surest to cause laughter, 
making faces?, Are you, or are children, more ticklish at some 


1 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 
IX-—-1. 
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times than at others? What parts of your body are most ticklish, 
and at what motions, pointings, etc.? 

2. Describe individual cases of giggling, simpering, smiling, tit- 
tering, grinning, convulsive and hysterical laughter. Describe in- 
dividual peculiarities, asin smiling, one-sidedness, or simpering 
excessive display of teeth, open or shut mouth, position of hea 
and eyes, and attitude or vocal aspect of a laugh. What kind of 
noises do different people make in laughing? As the laugh spreads 
over the face, what features are first and what last involved? The 
same of the body to the point of falling down in convulsive laughter. 
Describe feelings, symptoms and after-effects upon self or han. 
Did you ever hear of one dying of laughter, or can * ee refer to any 
literary descriptions of laughter? Can and should we try to train 
ourselves or children to make prettier faces and noises when they 
laugh, or leave all to nature? Do they clap their hands and jump 
for joy? Do they laugh at smells and tastes? 

8. Recall a few cases of great laughter in children and describe 
its cause, stories, jokes, funny mishaps, buffooneries, mimicry. 
What traits and acts do children laugh at in others? Give as good 
a list of school-room comicalities, as caricature on slates and 
blackboard, things pinned on garments, acts, habits, garments, etc., 
thought “ perfectly ridiculous.”” What pictures in a magic lan- 
tern show excite most merriment among children? What parts of 
what pieces read? Whathave children found very droll, to your 
surprise, or that did not seem funny to you, and conversely, whatdo 
children do that makes you laugh without their intending it? List 
as many correct instances here as you can, always stating age and 
sex. ave you noticed any difference between children and adults 
or between older and younger children in this respect? 

4. What have ever seen or heard of that seemed as if any 
animals laughed? Have you seen them grin when you thought 
it was alaugh? Doesa dog smile with its tail? Do hens, geese 
horses, monkeys, calves make any noise that can be interprete 
as a laugh? e. g., when frisking or gamboling in the pasture for the 
first time in the spring. Describe also their antics and contortions 
which seem pure play and fun forthem. Do birds cluck or make 
other noise from pure joy? What do you think about the whole 
matter of animal fun, humor, laughter, wit, jokes? 

5. Recall a few cases where you have laughed hardest and tell 
what caused it; also a few cases of unusually hearty laughter in 
others, and in audiences in theatres, and minstrel shows. Is there 
anything you can never recall without laughing? Also the most comic 
thing Yar ever heard of. 

6. Kindly consider carefully and write the best you ever heard 
of each of the following: (a) pun, (b) repartee, (c) practical joke, 
as hazing, imitations, or horse play of any sort, (d) the funniest 
dinner or club story, or social anecdote, (e) the drollest, queerest, 
oddest story, (f) describe the funniest character you ever saw or 
ever read of. 

7. What do you like best or dislike most in: (a) burlesque, (b) 
caricatures, (d) satire, (e) droll or silly ‘ carryings on,” (f) quaint 
or humorous, naive, eccentric traits,etc., and whether in persons, or 
literature or on the stage? Which of these do you like best and least, 
and why? Describe your feelings at futile efforts to be funny or to 
make you laugh. Is it true that satire and wit are declining and a 
sense of humor increasing? 

8. Describe any case of purely spontaneous laughing, in self or 
others, when simple self-complacency or a merry disposition, or 
joy at living was the only cause. What is banter or the milder 
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prenseniaine of mind? Wherein does the wit (if any) consist in 
anter, derision, mockery, ridicule, rallying? 

9. What peculiarities have you noticed in the wit and humor or 
stories or laughter of old people? Describe carefully any sim- 
ilarity bp may notice between youth and old age in the matter of 
wit and humor. 

10. Describe cases of laughter and joy at calamity of others; 
children laughing at ugly or deformed people. Is mirth growing 
more or less bitter? 

11. Miscellaneous. Have you ee or do zon know of any 
helpful literature on this subject? Why do the insane Miugh? 
Traits of wit and humor among different nationalities? Pleasure in 
painful acts, as picking sores, and probable cause of it? 


I. Physical Act of Laughing. This has been described 
in great detail in our returns. Of few acts in childhood are 
mothers better observers than of the way in which their chil- 
dren laugh, how each feature is affected, and in what order. 
Returns upon this theme are far richer in detail than those 
upon crying, because the latter distracts the attention to the 
cause aud its possible removal. Very striking is the im- 
mense individual variation in intensity, point of onset, ex- 
pression of each feature, gesture, reaction, noises made, 
etc. . 
Many describe the preliminary subjective symptoms of a 
laugh commonly in such phrases as ‘‘I felt bubbling over,’’ 
ticklish sensation in stomach,’’ ‘‘swelled up,’’ ‘‘ must 
laugh or burst,’’ ‘‘ immense strain to hold in,’’ ‘‘ funny feel- 
ing coming up from the stomach,”’ ‘‘ a store of energy I must 
expend,’’ ‘‘I must laugh, I’m compelled, forced to do it to 
relieve a strain,’’ ‘‘a creepy feeling inside spreading over 
the whole body,’’ ‘‘am excited and know something must 
happen,’’ ‘‘ feel full of something to the point of bursting,’’ 
‘¢ miserable if no outlet,’’ ‘‘ a quiver, thrill, or creepy feel- 
ing passing up from the stomach to the mouth,’’ ‘‘eyes and 
cheeks protrude and can contain myself no longer, but feel 
empty later,’’ ‘‘ feel strong before, weak afterward.”’ 

The beginning and progress of the laugh are described_in a 
large body of returns as observed both in others and in self. 
Typical cases are as follows: Male, 16. Lips first curl, then 
eyes shine, face changes and grows very handsome, then 
body sways, head is thrown back, mouth is wide open, rocks 
and emits ha, ha, for several minutes, till he is fatigued and 
slowly sobers up with adeep sigh. Female, 19. First squints 
her eyes until they are almost closed, then draws up the cor- 
ners of her mouth in a twitching, shows a large surface of 
teeth and gums, then opens mouth, muscles of the neck jerk, 
head falls forward, shoulders shake, she doubles up convul- 
sively, sometimes falls on the floor and ends with sobs and 
crying. F.,11. Begins to laugh with twitching of the nos- 
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trils, then of the corners of the mouth, eyes open wide, mouth 
shut, and cachinnates through the nose, rocks from side to 
side, claps her hands together, often drops on floor, gets red 
in the face, shrieks and shows hysterical symptoms. F., 19. 
Ears move first and mouth last, eyes glisten, shoulders 
shake, head is thrown back, body forward, and the move- 
ment of the diaphragm is excessive, and often becomes uncon- 
trollable. F., 16. Begins by opening mouth and eyes wide, 
head is tossed back and to the right, cheeks dimple, shoul- 
ders shake, and the noise is very soft. M., 30. First sign 
is rapid winking, teeth are shut tight, lips drawn well away 
from them, shoulders shake, but there is no noise. 

In our returns laughter began in 71 cases with the eyes, 
and in 51 cases with the mouth. The eyes are said to grow 
bright, glitter, sparkle (involving a tension of all the mus- 
cles of the bulbus),to twinkle (rapid lid movements),to dance 
(irregular or oscillatory movements of the recti), the mouth 
stretches, corners are drawn upward or sometimes down- 
ward, very often twitch or quiver. The mouth commonly 
opens, except in the simper,when it is nearly or quite closed. 
The lips are said to curl. In a few cases the Jaugh begins 
with dimples in the cheeks, and in others the muscles just 
below the ear move. In still other cases the first symptom 
is the throwing back of the head, and in others a snort or 
chuckle. Of the body movements about two-thirds assert 
that the shoulders, and one-third that the diaphragm, first 
move. As the cheeks are drawn upward and backward, the 
teeth show and the eyes grow small. In exceptional cases 
there is almost no feature, limb or movement that may not 
be the first symptom or aura of a laugh. It is sometimes 
the eyelid, sometimes the lower lip, upper lip, the toss of the 
head, tensing of the eye muscles, opening, or sometimes the 
closing of the teeth, swaying of the body, movement of the 
shoulders, hips, etc. Subjectively, too, the ‘‘ funny feeling ”’ 
may begin in the stomach, throat, head, diaphragm, face, 
etc. In some cases many of the noises and movements sug- 
gest crying, in others they suggest some kind of tic or con- 
vulsion. Often beauty is greatly increased or indeed evoked 
in faces that are ugly when sober, and ugliness that suggests 
defect or even deformity first appears in the laugh. The 
eyes are sometimes open, sometimes shut ; they usually grow 
bright, but occasionally dull; both lids may tremble and the 
ball twitch as in nystagmus. They may grow rigidly fixed 
or roll wildly, may be turned upward and inward, and are 
often suffused with tears. The mouth, too, takes almost 
every variety of position, as does the head, and almost any 
sequence may be inverted. 
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In the height of the laugh in some cases the chin quivers ; 
the diaphragm movements are sometimes almost convulsive ; 
some plant the elbows on the knees; others rock violently 
sideways, or more often back and forth; the hands are 
thrown into the air or clapped on the thighs ; the face is dis- 
torted by various puckers, squints, wrinkles all over the 
forehead ; lacks in symmetry, especially if there is embar- 
rassment ; the limbs jerk; the foot is stamped; the fists 
pound ; the face is sometimes distorted almost beyond recog- 
nition ; waves of nervous tremor pass over the body; the 
face, neck and ears are red; the veins distended; the hand 
is placed over the eyes, mouth, or both; cheeks puff; some 
show every tooth, and one can see almost down the throat; 
the saliva flows ; little children jump up and down, lie on the 
floor and roll all over the room ; some swing the hands in the 
air; the breast heaves up and down; some turn around on 
the heel from left to right, or vice versa; the head shakes 
from side to side; many find it almost impossible to stop; 
about a dozen in our returns laugh with marked asymmetry ; 
some show excessive surface of gums; others always hold 
ahe sides with both hands; .others roll the head; features 
often twitch or tremble convulsively. Embarrassment and 
affectation very greatly modify both the gestures and the 
noises in laughing. 

Each of the above expressions may be perverted or re- 
pressed to a strange grimace, simper, snicker or giggle. 
Some laugh mostly within, with very few of the above ex- 
pressions, of which while none have ail, most have some. 
Two of our returns, on the other hand, describe laughter so 
intense that death from ruptured blood vessels ensued. The 
degree of risibility is a very fluctuating quantity. Some 
young children are so ticklish that a pointed finger will con- 
vulse them ; others giggle at almost everything, and are vic- 
tims of provocations to laugh that are sometimes incessant 
and almost cruel, yet other children are stolid and rarely 
laugh. Very diverse and interesting is’ again the difference 
in the tempo and rhythm of the laugh. Its onset may be 
very gradual or instantaneous and explosive, and the cachin- 
nations may be deep and strong, and the tones from the 
chest, or a shallow rapid titter. The individual fluctuations 
in all these respects, with mood, fatigue, etc., are c@nsidera- 
ble. 

The vocal expressions of laughter are extremely diverse. 
The sound most generally emitted is described as he, he, 
passing over to ha, ha. But almost every kind of noise oc- 
curs. F.,17. Is said to ‘‘ bray somewhat like a donkey.’’ 
F., 15. ‘*Cackles.”” M., 28. Makes a loud guttural 
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yock.”? M.,10. Laughs ‘‘ somewhat like a rooster.’’ M., 
21. ‘‘Snorts.”’ F., 15. ‘‘Grunts like a pig.’”’ F., 20. 
Laughs without vocalization, but with a noise like the emis- 
sion of steam. The laugh of Chinamen is described as a 
chattering sound. One laughs ‘‘ deep down in his chest ;’’ 
another ‘‘ laughs up among his teeth;’’ another is said to 
have a laugh which is said to be like a ‘‘ fog horn ;’’ another 
‘‘rumbles.”’ F., 17. ‘Yells and shrieks.” F., 10. 
Laughs with a ‘‘ simmering laugh.’”’ M.,16. Withan ‘‘ex- 
plosive staccato sound.’’ Some make no noise at all, others 
sob or make a noise that seems like crying. Some are said 
to snarl, others make a very soft te-he, others a loud ho, ho, 
three are said to ‘‘ neigh like a horse,’’ some only gasp, some 
laugh in a very high, some ina low key, some make noises 
said to be indescribable or between a laugh and a cry. Every 
vowel and most consonants are used in our returns in efforts 
to describe noises. Some ‘laugh like parrots, crows, pea- 
cocks, sheep, goats ;’’ some make a ‘scraping, rasping, 
throaty noise,’’ and some a very musical tone; some go up 
and some go down the scale. Other laughs are described as 
‘* tse, tse ; ucle-ucle ; hep, hep ; haw-haw ; wah, wah ; iff, iff; 
hickle,hickle ; kee, kee; gah, gah.’’ Some laughs are described 
as ‘‘ trilling, rippling, quacking, chuckling.’’ F., 16. Begins 
ha-ha at upper do, and runs down the scale, then drops to 
first note and runs up again. F.,15. Runs down the scale 
with a very musical ha, ha. One laughs up and then down 
the scale without any trace of mirth in her voice or face. An- 
other draws her breath very hard through the nose, and her 
laugh is a “‘ peculiar sniffle.’’ It has been said that adult 
men more often laugh in o and a, while children and women 
laugh ine and i.t These latter vowels have naturally, as 
Helmholtz has shown, a higher pitch than the former. 

The after effects of a hearty laugh are generally described 
as exhaustion, heavy breathing, fatigue, shame, weakness, 
depression, soberness, sadness, relief, weakness localized in 
various parts of the body, the deep sighs, giddiness, per- 
spiration, headache, stitch in the side, soreness, thirst, 
sweating, chills, sleepiness, uncontrollable movements, nau- 
sea, tears, fear of impending disaster, breathlessness, etc. 
On the whole, then, the laugh is not unlike an epilepsy from 
the aura, at which stage it may be checked to the subsequent 
exhaustion. 

Opposite as are our states of pleasure and pain,their expres- 
sion is not so dissimilar but that in some cases of imma- 
turity, hysteria or extreme provocation, they are confused. 


1“ Gratiolet, D’ la Physionomie,’’ 1865, p. 115. 
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Cases of each of these are such as the following: A com- 
pany of young people, of both sexes, from 19 to 24, were sit- 
ting together when the death of an acquaintance was an- 
nounced. They looked at each other for a second and then 
all began to laugh, and it was some time before they could 
become serious. 

F., 20. Must always laugh when she hears of a death, 
and has had to leave the church at a funeral because she 
must giggle. F.,18. On hearing of the death of a former 
schoolmate felt very sorry, but could not control her feelings, 
and laughed as heartily as she had ever done in her life. De- 
spite her effort to be serious she had to break out into a 
laugh repeatedly. F., 19. Often langhs when she hears 
people speak of the death of their friends, not because it is 
funny or pleases her, but because she cannot help it. A 
frontiersman, in a well authenticated case, came home to find 
his dearly beloved wife and children all lying dead, scalped 
and mutilated by Indians. He burst out into a fit of laugh- 
ter, exclaiming repeatedly, ‘‘It is the funniest thing I ever 
heard of,’’ and laughed on convulsively and uncontrollably 
till he died from a ruptured blood vessel. 

It has been shown by the very careful experiments of Briicke 
that when the head is thrown back, shoulders up and the body 
generally is bent backward, the blood tends to flow from the 
arteries, where pressure is high, into the veins, where pressure 
is low. If laughter is more often associated with the latter 
position, and crying with the former, this would go far to 
account for the subjective difference between the two, and 
would connect the relief of a laugh with the remission of 
arterial tension. 

On the whole the phenomena of violent laughter seem, 
when looked at coldly, strange to the point of weirdness, and 
almost inhuman, although it is most conspicuously seen in 
man. Why do we gasp and emit animal noises, fall into 
partial cramps and spasms that may end in coughing, yawn- 
ing, pain all over, general indifference and disgust at the 
very cause of our laugh? Why do we strive by holding the 
breath, biting the lips and other inhibitory efforts to check 
this diffusion of excitement,which makes the heart throb, the 
blood dance, gives a sensation of levitation and then passes 
on to a state almost of swoon and atavistic and perhaps pre- 
human convulsions? Is Vasey right! in his contention that 
man is not originally a laughing animal, that laughter is not 
universal among primitive people, that many ancient races 


1*The Philosophy of Laughing and Smiling,” 2d ed., London, 
1877, especially p. 194. 
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regarded it as undignified, and that a gentleman and lady 
should smile, but never laugh? Is hearty laughter invariably 
a type of vulgarity, shallowness and want of dignity? 
Should not only tickling and every appeal to the risibilities 
of children be banished? and indeed does a sad mood unfold 
a wider mental horizon than a joyous one? How far can we, 
or should we try to repress all unpleasant expressions and 
noises in children, and how far would our efforts to do so 
be likely to result in affectation worse than the disease? 
Forty-five say we should educate children to laugh aright, 
seventeen think we should not do so. , 

All these are qtestions which in this early stage of investi- 
gation into this vast and fascinating topic we must ask, but 
cannot yet answer. 

It is noticeable that if we conceive laughter as one of Hugh- 
lings Jackson’s ‘‘ innumerable epilepsies,’’ it is in the ma- 
jority of adults, one of those which begins with the highest 
level in consciousness and with the finer muscles, and passes 
downward to lower levels and more fundamental and earlier 
developed musculature, although sometimes in children this 
order is exactly inverted. Expectation, perhaps all that 
is available, is strongly generated in the higher regions of 
consciousness ; the resulting movements pass down the ge- 
netic and perhaps meristic levels till circulatory, glandular and 
even intestinal and excretory activities are affected and the 
sphincters relaxed. The mental horizon of expectation was 
the largest, but this narrows down to the most intense focali- 
zation upon the mirth-provoking object till the soul is, as it 
were, impaled on the sharp point of the jest. The objective 
world has vanished and is forgotten, the proprieties and even 
the presence of others are lost, and the soul is all eye and ear 
to the one laughable object. Care, trouble, and even phys- 
ical pain are forgotten, and the mind, as it were, falls back 
through unnumbered millennia and catches a glimpse of that 
primeval paradise where joy was intense and supreme, and 
where life and the joy of living were both ineconceivably 
vivid and were expressed by the most generic, primeval and 
correspondingly energetic sounds and movements, from 
which all other and later human sounds and movements have 
sprung. Perhaps such condensed joy and such erethic mani- 
festation of it lack economy in our world of indirect, reflected, 
derived and dimmed pleasures, and, perhaps, adults should 
not, as children may, go to heaven in a laugh. It is a fact 
of peculiar interest that many children in our returns laugh 
habitually at nothing, except the mere joy of being alive and 
the euphoria of their own spontaneous movements of mind 
and body. Just as there are psychalgic states in which every 
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activity is pain, so we must postulate hedonic states in which 
every activity gives pleasure. How and why this reacts into 
the sigh, the natural history of which Henle has discussed, 
and how the intermittent element is connected with the re- 
spiratory apparatus in the medulla, whether laughter inten- 
sifies expiratory and a sob inspiratory movements, our 
returns give no data to determine. 

The data of our returns make it possible to treat these 
topics in a more concrete and objective way than has hith- 
erto been possible. Most treatises on esthetics have ap- 
proached the subject from standpoints that were abstract and 
theoretical, if not indeed metapbysical. As in most fields of 
psychology we have drifted too far from the homely facts of 
common, every-day average human life,and have emphasized 
the exceptional and have wandered to many speculative 
fields. The above data seem to fall into a few natural 
groups, and suggest that the act of physical tickling is very 
hasal for any proper treatment of this subject. The import- 
ance of animal acts and noises, the relations of laughter to 
fear and joy at calamity, are rubrics the importance of which 
both for science and education .is not adequately recognized 
in the literature, while the new standpoints which seem so 
obvious and inevitable to the biological mode of thought have 
not yet been suggested. The present paper, although inti- 
mating these new points of view, is so inadequate to the vast 
and hitherto unsuspected complexity of the subject that it 
ean hardly claim to be more than notes calling attention to 
the need of further detailed work. 

II. Tickling. From the mass of returns the best upon 
this subject were selected, and show that children are most 
ticklish as follows: soles of the feet, 117; under the arms, 
104; neck, 86; under the chin, 76; waist and ribs, 60; 
cheeks, 58 ; knee, 25; down the back, 19; behind the ears, 
15 ; all over, 15; palms, 14; corners of mouth, 8 ; breast, 8 ; 
nose, 7 ; legs, 5; elbows, 3; lips, 3; ete. 

Some of the above children mention several places, and so 
appear several times. ‘‘ Tossing up is mentioned 11 times; 
blowing on the cheek, down the back, behind the ears, in the 
eyes, pinching toes, are each mentioned several times. The 
tickle zone is often spoken of by children as the funny 
place. Unexpectedness, a delicate instrument like a straw, 
feather, ravelings, rubbing, a cold draft on the spine, play- 
ing bite the finger, pointing toward and threatening to bore 
into the body, are all mentioned. Two small children are so 
ticklish they scream with laughter if touched. One child 
laughed in its sleep for ten minutes after being touched on the 
sole. 
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F.,17. If tickled under the arm slides to the floor and screams 
with laughter. If any one whispers in her ear she must laugh. If 
a friend blows a her skin or makes a buzzing sound, she writhes 
and screams. F., 34. Is stout, and shaking her always makes her 
laugh. F., 10. Feels ticklish and must laugh if swinging, even in 
ahammock. F.,17. Feels ticklish and must giggle in going down 
in an elevator. M., 20. Is very ticklish for every creepy, crawly mo- 
tion if only just felt. M., 4. Can be tickled only by pointing at 
him. 


A special supplementary question as to where children 
were most ticklish shows the following in order of fre- 
quency: soles of the feet, under the arm, neck and throat, 
ribs, back, under the chin, stomach, knees, at sight of 
pointed finger, cheeks, palm, upper lip, nose. Contact of 
the soles of the feet may cause almost agony. The word 
soles sometimes causes slight tickling. Sensitiveness to 
faint contact may vary with the state of feeling, e. g.: F., 20. 
Is always ticklish in the soles of her feet and in one or more 
other places, according to the state of fatigue, mood, etc. 
Many mention sensitiveness to contact or movement, per- 
haps, especially if zigzag, just heavy enough to be felt. A 
few seem almost equally ticklish in every part, and others 
solely in exceptional parts, like the palm of the hand. When 
near the cry puint, some children,otherwise very ticklish, are 
like stone to every stimulus. Simply pointing the finger at 
many sensitive children, especially if it is rotated in a spiral 
motion, sometimes causes laughter so intense as to be almost 
hysterical. Some are ticklish only near bed-time, or when 
very tired. 

Sixty clearly marked cases are more ticklish at one time 
than at another, as when they have been ‘‘ carrying on”’ or 
are in a happy mood, are nervous or unwell, after a good 
meal, when being washed, when in perfect health, when with 
people they like, etc. Some are more susceptible through 
sight, others through hearing or touch, and some are specially 
sensitive in the sphere of smell, and some even of smell and 
taste. In 107 cases laughter or tickling results from merely 
seeing a finger pointed with movements suggesting tickling. 
Slow circular movements of the index finger, then stopping 
these and thrusting it toward some ticklish point, especially 
if with a buzzing sound, make many young children half- 
hysterical with laughter. 

Many children in these and other returns form the habit 
of picking the skin. Not only scabs, to which childish in- 
stinct seems to have a great aversion, but pimples and the 
slightest roughness often excite very strong desire to remove 
them. Often they have been observed to pick for hours con- 
tinuously and physical restraints sometimes become neces- 
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sary. Occasionally larger scabs, due to wounds, are worked 
on with growing impetuosity until they are removed. Occa- 
sionally a child purposely cuts or abrades the skin on its 
hands, not to remove roughness, but apparently to create a 
scab. One grew fond of dropping the grease from a lighted 
candle on his hands for the sake of the pleasure of picking 
it off afterwards. Hang-nails, callous bits of skin or those 
loosened by blisters are often removed with great pain. Some 
children pull out the hairs from head, eyebrows, lashes, 
hands, and elsewhere despite the pain. Two games of rub- 
bing the skin off of the back of the hands became fads; pins 
are thrust through the cuticle and the skin broken. Children 
dare each other to cut, bite, or otherwise get through the 
skin, not so much to see rawness and blood, which they 
abhor, or have sores dressed, as to gratify some deep impulse 
to fuss with the skin. 

It is hard to explain such instincts, and indeed they are 
hard to analyze. A slight pruritus ; automatic instincts on 
the motor side to pick, perhaps stimulated to far greater in- 
tensity by the pain itself; the impulse to remove roughness, 
perhaps a hunger for some specific dermal sensation in chil- 
dren slightly anesthetic analogous to ‘‘ light hunger of the 
eye ;’’ a desire to gratify the exquisite tactile sensation of 
smoothness which in hand-shaking and the caresses of lovers 
is so important a factor,—all these may have been elements, 
and may have played an important role in natural selection 
and in the original depilation of the human body, the proper 
stroking of which is still a source of pleasure. 

The strange sensitiveness to minimal tactile impressions 
all over the body has never been explained. Although Frey, 
Goldscheider, Nichols and others have sought to measure its 
intensity, no modification of this strange reversal of the psy- 
cho-physic law for that scale of stimuli which causes greater 
reactions, the slighter they are, has been given that is satis- 
factory or that has won general acceptance. Why is it that 
contact with the finest hair, wool, or cobweb evokes sensa- 
tions that are not only exceedingly intense, but also very 
widely irradiated, and also provokes reflex movements that 
may be convulsive in their intensity, but when the same 
pressure, it may be of the same object and upon the same 
spot, is slightly increased, only the localized and moderate 
impression of touch is produced, with proper or no motor 
reactions? This paradoxical phenomenon is so unique and 
so distinct from that caused by stronger pressures on the ribs 
and elsewhere that it should no longer be included under the 
general term ticklishness, but should have a different name. 
Pending a better nomenclature we suggest for the former the 
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term knismesis and for the latter the term gargalesis, with the 
adjectives knismic and gargalic, hyperknismésis and hyper- 
gargalesis for excess, etc. 

Primitive organisms had only the sense of touch. For 
them there was no sense of gradual approach, but danger was 
announced only by contact, and therefore came with great 
suddenness and caused strong reactions of escape or resist- 
ance. The gradual evolution of sight and perhaps smell and 
hearing as an ‘‘ anticipatory touch,’’ mitigated the primitive 
shock in which, perhaps, all psychic life originated, and en- 
abled preparatory adjustments to be made. Growing psychic 
life distinguished between dangerous and harmless touches, 
but so inconceivably long was the ontogenetic period before 
these reductives became established that traces of the old 
psycho-neuroses are not effaced. Although we know little of 
their neural basis we can often catch glimpses of the adapt- 
iveness of these primordial reactions. Again the very energy 
which minimal stimuli develop has no doubt now a prepo- 
tently trophic significance, and yet again their dynamogenie 
service for higher processes, even those which inhibit them, 
is no doubt great. Once more as the psychic field has en- 
larged and attention has acquired increasing power to abstract 
available energy from its negative field to focus it elsewhere, 
unusual sensations in rarely functioning parts revert, so that, 
especially in states of fatigue and in regions where inhibition 
is rarely needed, outcrops of the old tendencies are seen. 
Stronger touches evoke inhibition, long-circuit processes into 
the field of intelligence and will,which act by the very energy 
thus developed. These minimal touch excitations thus rep- 
resent the very oldest stratum of psychic life in the soul, and 
have still in their strange sensitiveness and energy reminis- 
cences of the primeval vigor and spontaneity of the dawn of 
psychic life, and especially of sight and hearing, in the 
world. Thus keenly did organisms feel the world about 
them, thus intensely did they react to it in that eocene 
age of the soul before the soma had been mechanized, 
and before its vitality had lapsed to a degree of vigor which 
separated it so far from that of the reproductive elements and 
established death so firmly in the world. It is thus with grow- 
ing interest and awe that we contemplate these phenomena. 

Homelier and more vulgar experiences must also be sug- 
gested. The insect world in all its immensity has always 
been a part of human environment, and has no doubt played 
an important rdle in the maintenance and development of 
this psychosis. Parasites of many known and perhaps more 
unknown species have always infested the skin, and a large 
volume of animal activities are still directed toward their re- 
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moval. Some are dangerous and must have evoked reac- 
tions of corresponding force like the almost spasmodic move- 
ments of the horse at the slightest touch of the bot fly, which 
sticks an egg on the tip end of the longest hair of its gam- 
brels or fetlock. The fact that even a few are dangerous 
strengthens the movements against all, while the fact that 
their attacks are almost incessant establishes a stronger habit 
of reaction than do the attacks of larger but more infrequent 
enemies, on a principle analogous to that which makes small 
but certain punishments more effective than severe but un- 
certain ones as deterrents of crime. Again, the slighter and 
less dangerous experiences less often kill, so that their effects 
accumulate. 

Belt, in his ‘‘Naturalist in Nicaragua,’’ suggests that man’s 
hairless condition was perhaps brought about by natural 
selection in tropical regions, where he was greatly troubled 
with parasites. Hudson in his ‘‘ Naturalist in La Plata,’’ (p. 
143) says it is almost necessary to transport oneself to the 
vast tick-infested wilderness of the new world to appreciate 
the full significance of Belt’s suggestion. He affirms that it 
is quite certain that if in such a country as Brazil man pos- 
sessed a hairy coat, affording cover to the tick and enabling 
it to get a footing on the body, his condition would be a very 
sad one. It is of course well known that savages abhor hairs 
on the body and even pluck them off their faces. The soft 
lanugo hairs with which man is still covered point back to 
the time when the whole body was covered with a disadvan- 
tageous coat of hair. There is certainly more than training 
and education in the instinctive furor and impetuosity no- 
ticeable in the habit of picking scabs and removing excre- 
mentitious matter and disadvantageous excrescences from 
the surface of the body. 

Whispering in the ear may cause a recrudescence of theold 
sensitiveness out of which its functions were developed, and 
the more we understand and are impressed by the whispered 
words the more this hyperesthesia to the noise and breath 
stimuli decreases. The often excessive itching caused by 
very slight movements adds the sense of life to that of con- 
tact to the object which touches, while the noise of buzzing 
as a laughter excitant suggests its own explanation. 

Very different is the lesson which is taught by the list of 
parts of the body which are most sensitive. Lowest in the 
scale are points like the shoulder-blades, shoulders, thighs, 
calves, etc., harder touch and even invasion of which are 
dangerous only in a low degree. The soles of the feet, throat, 
knees, palms, etc., are far more vulnerable, and contact with 
these carries with it a higher degree of what may be called 
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physical suggestiveness of danger. In the long struggle for 
existence wounds or thrusts here have caused more pain 
and inconvenience than in less vulnerable regions, or even 
than in those that were more so, because the latter have 
killed, while the former have been consistent with long sur- 
vival and pain, with the possibility of recurrence. Pointing 
at these parts without touch, boring motions, gestures of bit- 
ing, stabbing, or any other form of invasion, here evoke the 
gestures of danger and its excitability without any strong 
sense of it. These ‘‘ clotted masses of motion’’ have their 
sensory analogue in the felted and macerated masses of sen- 
sation, caused by stimulating the soles of the feet. The lat- 
ter, with its modern mode of treatment, is but a decadent 
rudiment of the foot of primeval man, or his anthropoid pro- 
genitor, which in grasping power, length of toes, exposure 
and manifold uses once approximated the hand. In it we 
have thus a type and norm of how organs and sensations,once 
elaborated, but now shriveled and atrophied to a pulpy re- 
siduum,appear. Thethroat and inner part of the thighs,so much 
more exposed since the erect position was acquired, are very 
ticklish. The sexual parts have a ticklishness as unique as 
their function and as keen as their importance. The faintest 
suggestion of them has great power over the risibilities of 
children. In most of the above parts the peculiar quality of 
these sensations is evoked only by contact, with some degree 
of pressure. These sensations could not have been estab- 
lished until the differentiation of parts was well made, and 
they must hence be less paleo-psychic than those for minimal 
contact with its ‘‘ all-overish ’’ sensations. They have, how- 
ever, the primitive quality of undecomposableness, reflex 
vigor often transcending control, and of being common to 
men and animals. 

Tossing, swinging, etc., as laughter excitants, suggest the 
philophobic sensations described elsewhere in connection with 
gravity fears,! while novelty or the development of reactions 
for the first time in the individual, which are very old inthe 
race, constitutes a standpoint, and probably a class. 

The reaction time for pressure-touch in sensitive and vul- 
nerable parts is very short, while that for minimal con- 
tact is very long, and appears to be about the same 
as that for pain. Whether, like the latter, its tract is less 
established in the spinal cord, or its peculiar sensations are 
mediated by sympathetic and vaso-motor fibres, we do not 
know. They no doubt belong, however, in the same group 
as pain, sex sensations and conesthesias, and must be con- 
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sidered, in our opinion, as the true physiological complement 
of primordial sensations of pain,—traces, possibly, of the 
first pleasures not directly due to food and sex with which 
psychic development began. Just as, on the one hand, every- 
thing which caused pain was avoided, so everything which 
caused those sensations, of which these are the remnant, was 
sought. They represent, too, the satisfaction in activity of 
over-rested and therefore very labile centres, and perhaps 
the very touch-points of Goldscheider are, in a special sense, 
their organs. 

Finally, it cannot be said too emphatically that most of the 
above points, as yet, lack final experimental demonstration, 
although, in a field so tempting, we cannot think that labo- 
rious research will be long delayed. 

III. Animals and their Acts. Most familiar animals, 
their forms, actions, and, it would seem, especially their 
noises, are sources of great merriment for children. So are, 
secondarily, imitations of these by adults or other children. So 
intense is the pleasure arising from this source that often even 
the mention of the animal’s name—donkey, monkey, pig,dog, 
sjackass—provokes irrepressible laughter. Many nursery 
songs and games give abundant illustration of this fact. In 
our returns the order of frequency in mentioning animals as 
mirth-provoking is dog, cat, pig, louse, monkey, rooster, 
crow, chicken, duck, ape, goose, sheep, cow, horse, polly- 
wog, parrot, turkey gobbler, frog, owl, etc. It is interest- 
ing, and indeed surprising, to see how even the suggestion of 
@ grunt, squeak, bark, hum or buzz, snort, whinny, bray, 
quack, caw, mew, cluck, bleat, squeal, croak, crow, chirp, 
touches the risibles of children, especially, of course, if they 
are where they ought not to laugh, and how much pleasure 
some of the animal calls which Mr. Bolton has collected 
give. Many boys become virtuosos in imitating various 
animals or the songs of birds, and always to the intense de- 
lectation of their mates. Young children sometimes laugh 
with such abandonment at some special imitative animal 
noise that stories that abound in them have to be modified. 
Of all the sounds enumerated, animal noises greatly predomi- 
nate over all others. It is less the elements of suddenness or 
strangeness that cause the funny feeling, than it is the direct 
suggestiveness of the animal itself. 

The antics of animals are a source of great amusement to 
children. They pull down the corners of the eyes and pall 
the mouth open, put their hands to their ears, crawl like 
snakes, root like pigs, fly like birds, swim like fish, catch and 
devour prey, make faces, wear animal masks, form shadow 
pictures, watch animals and laugh at and perhaps imitate their 
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every movement, personate trick animals. In 33 cases imitation 
of animals became persistent and troublesome. Some children 
desired to be, and others thought they were becoming some 
favorite animal. They play that they have claws, trunks, 
tails, tusks, big teeth and eyes, eat, drink or sleep, walk, 
play like animals. Games that involve catching or grabbing 
are often very mimetic of animals, and are always hilarious. 
The element of suddenness, too, often intensifies this factor. 
The wearing of animal masks, of great variety, has always 
been a source of great pleasure for children, and even plays 
a very important part in the games and ceremonials of the 
Chinese, most European folk-lore and amusements, in me- 
dizval revels and in savage dances. Pinning on tails, ears, 
horns, feathers, mane, wings, going on all-fours, enacting the 
animal eposes that have come down to us from the middle 
ages and from remote antiquity, with the aid of these accou- 
trements suggest that if, according to Lotze’s theory of per- 
sonal adornment, we feel ourselves extended to the tip of every 
ribbon or skirt we wear, and feel pleasure in thus extending 
and transforming the fixed limit of our skin-bounded ego, chil- 
dren must approximate the animal consciousness by these 
devices. On the other hand the long struggle of man with 
the other animals for survival and supremacy, the history 
of domestication, the folk-lore and religion of totemism show 
us what a réle animals have played in human fear, reverence 
and even love in the past. 

Modern studies of anatomy show that not only every organ 
of the human body is inherited from an animal ancestry, but 
that we all have some hundred and forty rudimentary organs 
which in lower animals were essential, but which in man are 
atrophied by disuse. Whether, or if so how, these dwind- 
ling parts modify human consciousness, we do not know. 
Nothing would be more rash than to assert that the fact that 
both the bones and several pairs of muscles that are still 
represented in the human coccyx has anything to do with 
children’s amusement of pinning on tails. Nothing, how- 
ever, is better established than that there is a closer rapport 
between animals, especially those that are domesticated, and 
children than is the case with adults. From the myths of 
feral children living with beasts to the familiar facts that 
domestic animals are often more nearly related and in closer 
sympathy with children than with adults, and from the fact 
that rudimentary animal organs are relatively and often ab- 
solutely larger in children than in adults, to the greater simi- 
larity of the early vocal utterances and gestures, as well as of 
infantile psychic states and processes to those of animals, we 
cannot argue, but only conjecture and wonder. 
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The more we know of animal instincts the more we are im- 
pressed, not only with their marvelous adjustment to their 
environment, but with their vast range, volume and com- 
plexity. The deep-sea organisms, the coral insects, migrat- 
ing fishes, birds, animals that hibernate and estivate, nest 
building, quest of food, avoidance of enemies, the manifold 
marvels of the insect world, animal societies,—all these taken 
together represent an adaptation to conditions compared to 
which the entire human psychosis seems limited in range, 
artificial, and honeycombed with self-consciousness in 
method, and on the whole monotonous and narrow. It is 
easy to imagine totally different orders of intelligence as great 
as that of man, unfolded under conditions of life as different 
as his from that of birds, fishes or earth-worms. The life of 
childhood, from its very nature, is nearer the parting of the 
ways which open into all these undeveloped possibilities. Its 
more generic soul lingers with the charm of these upon it. It 
sympathizes with, pities, takes the placeof, imitates many 
species of life and catches glimpses of the universe from 
these many and very diversified standpoints. This wide- 
ranged childish capacity is intimated in metempsychosis 
with its theories of incarnation in every possible and often 
impossible form of animal life. Just as adolescents stretch 
the soul by having a series of crazes, fads or enthusiasms, 
more than if they go to seed on the first one; just as Hip- 
pias would learn something of all trades before he sought 
mastery in one,—so childhood widens the range of all its 

wers by these close sympathies with animals, and also 

ts a far more vivid impression of vanity from knowing the 
peacock, cunning from the fox, boorishness from the bear, 
stubbornness from the mule, slipperiness from the eel, giory 
and patriotism from the eagle, strength from the lion, etc. 

The pleasure element in all this must be carefully distin- 
guished from that of Groos, whose theory of play as direct 
preparation for the activities of adult life (Voriibung und 
Eintibung), is obviously wrong here. As an at least partial 
explanation we here propose the following new view: Rudi- 
mentary organs need to be not only developed, but often used 
in order to dwindle in form and function, and to make place 
for the next higher organs and functions for which they, in 
the higher forms of life, are mere, although indispensable, 
succedanea. Stimulus and use, at a certain stage, seem to be 
necessary, not to make them develop, as is the case with 
most tissues, as all Lamarckians hold, but to directly cause 
their gradual atrophy. Whether the latter itself is the stimu- 
lus for the growth of the next higher organ and function, or 
whether these are mainly developed under the direct influ- 
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ences of the stimulus, we do not know. Now there must be 
therefore a class of activities, absolutely without direct use 
for the future, but indispensable for the development of 
higher powers, and the above reactions of childhood to ani- 
mals must, we suggest, involve elements of this kind. Just as 
on the Aristotelian theory of Katharsis men see exhibitions of 
cruelty and crime on the stage to their great delectation, and 
thereby discharge instinctive tendencies to crime in their own 
souls without harm to others, and at the same time develop 
the power to control such tendencies in the future,so children’s 
play with animals marks the harmless development of rudi- 
mentary animal instincts as they pass to their needed maxi- 
mal growth, till the next higher powers that control and 
subordinate them are unfolded, thus recapitulating with im- 
mense rapidity a very long stage in the evolution of the 
human out of the animal psyche. The pleasure element here 
is great because the unfoldment is so spontaneous, rapid, and 
because nowhere is so large a section of the generic develop- 
ment of the race condensed almost within the range of the 
consciousness of the individual. The best illustration of 
this is probably found in the gradual reduction of childish 
fears under the influence of growing knowledge, and this is 
so important an element in childish joy and laughter as to 
merit more careful examination in the following section. 

IV. Recovery from Slight Fear. This factor appears 
more or less in both the above rubrics. Unusual gestures, 
mimicry of dreaded creatures or acts, the simulation of 
anger, the parodied biting or eating, jumping out at, and 
peek-a-boo, pretended fights, pseudo-scares, such as simu- 
lated lameness, cramps, fits, automatic movements, grimaces, 
etc., if very carefully adjusted to suggest, and then instantly 
and completely disarm fear, or if repeated, so that the subse- 
quent pleasure can be anticipated before the fear has become 
too intense, are perhaps as certain to provoke laughter as 
anything. Here appears the contrast which many writers 
think a dominant factor in the ludicrous, as well as Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘ descending incongruity.’’ The shock or fear 
element seems to increase irritability, and the energy thus 
made labile overflows in all the phenomena of cachinnation. 
These nursery experiences again tend to lift the child above 
some fears, so that the pleasure of transcending them and 
laughing at what had just been feared is also involved. 

Closely connected with, and often a part of this fun psy- 
chosis is the pleasure in unusual acts and attitudes gener- 
ally, such as walking, speaking or acting in some funny or 
exceptional way, doing oufré things, making faces, many 
forms of caricature,and especially of practical jokes, involving 
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grotesque mishaps for the individual, or for others. The 
fear element in many childish games is often no less fascinat- 
ing than the forms of dermal titillation ; possibly, too, the 
analogy between them may be far closer than we are wont to 
think. Just as we take pleasure in mild and easily over- 
come fright, because thus we are stimulating rudimentary 
psychic organs to gradually vanish and make place for 
others, which could not exist without their mediatizing func- 
tion, so love of dermal friction may reverberate with remote 
ancestral echoes, and develop traces of old and ruder impacts 
into higher forms of tactile sensibility. At any rate, the 
overcoming of old and hereditary fears seems always to in- 
volve the generation of tension and then the discharge of 
pent-up energy. 

The importance of a wide range of well developed but not 
too intense fears in early childhood has not been sufficiently 
understood. Perhaps nothing is more effective in develop- 
ing attention to its full power, and also deepening and multi- 
plying interests. If it be true that one of the chief functions 
of knowledge is to reduce fears, it is not yet realized what a 
vast source of incentive to knowledge can be derived from 
fears. Psychic zest and intensity of joy are rarely greater than 
just at that moment when the child is in the act of learning how 
to cast out fear, when it first touches the dreaded dog or other 
animal, and finds it harmless, when it braves its fear of fall- 
ing and walks its first few steps, when it first defies solitude 
or darkness or dread of falling, etc. To be able to substitute 
a joy for a dread, to conquer a hitherto forbidden field of 
either thought or action, to enter by sympathy into a new 
form of life, formerly barred to it by dread, constitutes one 
distinct element in the very manifold causes of laughter, be- 
cause it again widens the range of the soul’s activity instead 
of contracting itas does pain. This philophobie experience 
seems not unworthy a name as unique as it. 

V. Laughter at Calamity (Schadenfreude). In reading 
over the returns to this questionnaire and that on teasing‘and 
bullying, and several others, a very dark side of human 
nature becomes painfully real and apparent. It would be 
hard to find any disaster so great that it has not been a 
source of genuine mirth, not only at scores of petty misfor- 
tunes, like the loss of hats in the wind, falls involving the 
breaking of eggs, spilling of sugar, berries, etec., turn- 
ing of umbrellas, but severe accidents involving the 
gravest pain and danger to life and limb, and even death it- 
self, may provoke unquenchable laughter. Often children 
and even adults langh when they know they should not, till 
they are ashamed, until it pains them, and say they must 
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laugh if it kills them. A little girl, described by Mr. Rus- 
sell, danced on the just made grave of her dearest playmate, 
chanting over and over, ‘‘ I’m so glad she is dead and I’m 
alive,’’ in real glee. In a well attested case from the west, 
which was especially investigated, two boys of 9 and 11, after 
seeing the scenes of butchering day, killed, dressed and quar- 
tered their baby sister, imitating with great delight the de- 
tails they had seen. Not a few of our correspondents con- 
fess with genuine abasement that underneath a strong feeling 
of grief at the sickness and death of their friends, there is an 
undercurrent of satisfaction, and even joy, which sometimes 
makes them feel that their sorrow, though tearful, is super- 
ficial and hypocritical. It is unpleasant to dwell upon so 
painful phenomena, because it suggests that human friend- 
ship and sympathy have not yet become very securely estab- 
lished in place of the old war of all against all, which charac- 
terized the long ages of struggle for survival. Primitively, 
death of friends meant more food for the survivors, and even 
yet involves a distribution of effects. Now, too, it means 
new places, added opportunities, and sometimes new and 
closer friendship between survivors. The baser passions of 
envy, jealousy, hate, also may find real pleasure in the ex- 
tinction of life. Pain and illness often cause secret satisfac- 
tion, which is recognized with dismay and confessed with 
mortification, even when they befall those who are really 
loved. It is sad to reflect upon the results of honest intro- 
spection and careful self-analysis upon this subject, which 
suggests hereditary rudiments so carefully and instinctively 
concealed by the higher impulses of human brotherhood, but 
which still lurk about the roots and taint the pure fountains 
of benevolence and philanthropy. 

In anger, as a future paper will show, laughter in a few 
rare cases, not hysterical, appears when the victor has 
attained his object, and defeated, maimed, even slain his 
antagonist. A boy of 10, in a street fight, danced and 
screamed with laughter after he had stabbed and cut his play- 
mate to death. Another, of 5, pushed a little girl from a high 
window and capered and shouted with pleasure that she was 
bruised and mangled by the fall. This instinct to gloat over 
the suffering of others is far more commonly directed towards 
animals, but some children find great apparent joy in venting 
their spite in secretly setting fire to buildings, breaking val- 
uable ornaments and furniture, puncturing bicycle tires, rage 
against children who are loved by others whose affection they 
desire for themselves. The rapture of anger, when it com- 
pletely attains its goal, is not confined to children of marked 
morbid or criminal propensities, but may break out in those 
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of normally good nature and kind heart like a sudden obses- 
sion or insanity. On the other hand there are natures that 
seem to be almost without natural sympathy, as every crimi- 
nologist knows. In many, and perhaps most, there is a 
period, commonly brief, before the social instincts are un- 
folded, when the infliction of extreme pain is a passion so 
dominant as to lead Ireland, who describes its extreme form 
in monsters like Heliogabalus, Caligula and famous modern 
criminals, to designate it as the insanity of power; children, 
who can effect little that is good in the world, can develop the 
sense of being of great consequence in their immediate environ- 
ments, not only profoundly affecting the course of things about 
them, but indulging the morbid passion for notoriety by un- 
natural and sometimes enormous crimes against both person 
and property. The sense of being able to bring things to 
pass, and of being the cause of intense feeling and great 
activity, thus may come to express the early crude and blind 
stirrings of ambition in natures of unusual strength, the fac- 
tors of which develop in irregular or inverted order. 

Weak natures that cannot excel in the open field of fair com- 
petition and natural selection, are no doubt always tempted 
to resort to the unfair means of removing or handicapping 
rivals in life’s race. Exultation, then, has a common element 
with successful ambition. Jealousy has its own joy. The 
criminology of adolescence often shows this feature. It is 
manifested in ancient songs of victory, pwans, triumphal 
marches, and shades over into the exquisite joy of teasing. 
It all shows how inveterate and primordial selfishness is, 
how slow and hard are the stages by which it is inhibited, 
and isin line with the current theories by which pleasure at- 
tends everything which is expansive, whether in soul states 
or in the environment. 

Again, as if to illustrate the theory of Nietzsche, that 
pity is an unworthy human sentiment, children are often 
prone to imitate and exaggerate physical and psychic defects. 
Our records abound in descriptions of mimicry of lame -chil- 
dren and adults, of bow-legged men, of ugly old women whom 
gangs of boys follow and hoot, of both spastic and tabetic 
gait of paralytics, of cripples without legs, beggars who hob- 
ble or walk on their knees or use crutches, of humpbacks, 
idiots,the blind,deaf, foreigners, etc.; while birthmarks, scars, 
dwarfs, deformed features, tics and automatic movements of 
limb or face, illiterate expressions, and even the twinges and 
convulsions of extreme pain, evoke mocking and hilarious 
laughter. Some young women have special and imperative 
risibility when they hear of failures in business, when their 
brothers, sisters or mates are punished, or giggle at any 
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trouble which befalls their acquaintances (F., 16, e. @., 
must laugh whenever she hears or reads of people who are 
either sick or poor. F., 18. Has to laugh at all queer people or 
negro children), and specialization in the sense of the ludi- 
crous, as excited by defect, loss, or oddity, is not infrequent. 
Stuttering, provincial speech, brogue, foreign accent are fre- 
quent topics for these virtuosos of mimicry, which are often 
exaggerated to the point of caricature. Such cases mark the 
transition from pleasure in misfortune to that which we are 
so prone to take in what is exceptional and unconventional. 
They also illustrate the proneness of childhood to explore all 
the possibilities of human life. This is especially true of 
such imitations when in solitude. When they occur before 
others, the alien motives of desire of applause for cleverness 
and skill come in. The laugh of the on-lookers is in part ad- 
miration of imitative cleverness, but also partly exultation 
over defect or eccentricity. 

VI. Practical Jokes. Closely related to the impulse to 
laugh at the defects and calamities of fate is the instinct of 
rigging, coarse horse-play and clapping the fool’s cap upon 
some innocent and unsuspecting victim. It would be easy to 
fill our space with records like the hiding of hats, the sewing 
up of sleeves, removing the slats from beds that the occupant 
be doubled up like a v, painting pansies on the bald pate of 
a sleeping uncle, upsetting wagons, painting cows, hoisting 
calves to college belfries, bent pins stealthily placed in chairs, 
pinning papers and legends, etc., upon the garments, generat- 
ing noxious fumes, sending bricks done up in dainty parcels, 
cutting hair and whiskers, ducking, mock initiations, paint- 
ing pickets, doors, statues in unseemly form, concealing 
books, clothing, glasses, doctoring food, sending on fictitious 
errands, condemning to do absurd and ridiculous things, 
awaking every kind of false expectation, modes of frighten- 
ing of scores of kinds, and all the historical traditions of 
Hallow-e’en and All Fools’ Day. Flégel’s ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Hofnarren *’ (1789), and Doran’s ‘‘ History of Court Fools ”’ 
(1858), show us what rude, cruel practical jokes were played 
by kings, court and cultivated people a few centuries ago. 
Nero cut a man in two to convince him that he was not, after 
all, asingle person, but two. Another Roman emperor in- 
vited a friend to a large banquet, and uncovered a dish in 
which were the heads of the wife and children of his guest. 
A cheap comedy theatre shows us how the practical joke, 
banished from the cultivated classes, where it formerly held 
sway, still prevails among the lowly, as it does among sav- 
ages and children in a still raw and more flaying form. The 
greater the discomfiture or even pain, the madder and more 
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furious the fun. Personal rights are no barrier, and respect- 
ability is a favorite mark for this crude pastime. Goethe 
well says that nothing is more significant of men’s character 
than that which they find laughable. In these cases common 
human sympathy and trust of man in man seem quite sus- 
pended, and the pleasure often seems about evenly divided 
between the perpetrator’s complacency in his own cleverness 
and inventiveness, and his exultation over others’ pain. The 
dominance of the latter factor is very commonly seen in the 
lowest of all these cases, where originality has quite decayed 
and only the most commonplace and crude devices are re- 
sorted to. It is to be hoped that those writers who believe 
that on the whole mirth is not only growing more refined 
but less bitter are correct, rather than those who believe that 
the reverse is true. 

As quickeners of dull wits the function of the practical joke 
is often of great importance, and there is much to be said in 
favor of many forms of the much-abused college hazing. 
Many a youth would be greatly improved by it. Its special 
uses are the following: Many a callow youth has been reared 
in an environment in which he. has acquired a premature self- 
satisfaction and poise which veneers the soul against the in- 
fection of needed knowledge and hide-binds moral and some- 
times even intellectual growth. A good course of rough and 
roistering treatment by his peers tends to make the nature 
flexible, and to prevent inspissation of character. Again it 
is an often sorely needed lesson in the control of temper and 
in hardening hypersensitive minds which are liable to find 
fancied neglects, and whose amour propre is so easily 
wounded. The trials and reverses of life are in some degree 
anticipated, and the soul is seasoned to bear their strain. 
Who cannot name in the sphere of his own acquaintance 
young men who would have been improved by this 
rude tonic, injurious though it is to some? Again, 
the practical joke offers a field for real ingenuity and 
invention, sometimes in making the punishment fit the crime 
and often in opening new sources of merriment in this som- 
ber world. A collegian who is condemned to kiss every 
baby he meets in a city street for a day, to wear his coat 
wrong side out for twenty-four hours, to wear a placard with 
the legend ‘‘ kick me,’’ to work for a day cleaning spittoons 
or sewers, to engage in a beer duel with a cleverly devised 
comic ritual, is surely not greatly injured, and may be given 
some needed flexibility and docility as well as taught to con- 
trol his temper. But in all this group the law of rudiments 
is dominant. The practical joke is war, cruelty, torture re- 
duced to the level and intensity of play, and must not tran- 
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scend its bounds. To give and take in jest what was once 
the wager of life and death, marks a distinct though late re- 
capitulatory state of the development of the soul. It is the 
culture of religion, art, literature, education and civilization 
generally which has reduced these fierce and often brutal 
propensities, and that probably chiefly within the historic 
period, to their present harmless play forms. The ready ac- 
ceptance of these cruelties by the victim is instinct’s acknowl- 
edgment of this real need. Of course forms of the practical 
joke are found among all savage races in their reduced play 
form, and sham fights are constantly seen among animals. 
But besides their function as preparations for future activi- 
ties, they also stimulate like all activities of rudimentary 
functions, they serve the purpose of discharging over-rested 
centres, stimulating primitive impulses not to grow, but to 
dwindle, and evoking their proper correctives. Men are 
thus more peaceable for sham battles, and the practical joke 
allows a harmless vent for the old anti-social instincts, and 
excites and establishes the dominance of higher powers. 

VII. Caricature. Perhaps the next highest form is 
the impulse to that kind of ridicule often designated as 
‘‘ running on,’’ ‘‘ setting out,’’ etc., in which acts, features, 
or traits are exaggerated or made ridiculous. Often naive 
and even beautiful things are so distorted that the victim, es- 
pecially if a child, comes to feel shame and perhaps morbid 
self-consciousness, where confidence and even pride would be 
justified. Some artists develop amazing capacity to see and 
depict absurd and perhaps animal features in the faces of 
public men, and country humor abounds in half-real, half- 
fancied eccentricities as its stock in trade. The colored 
man, the German, the Jew, the Yankee, the Irishman, the 
countryman,the Bowery man, the dude, the cockney, the typi- 
eal French or Englishman of the comic stage owe their mirth- 
provoking quality to clever caricatures. Sodo the imitations 
of the mannerisms of great actors or orators, singers, etc. 
College dramatics abound in this and caricature of actors, pro- 
fessors, of unpopular men, freshmen and the other sex. To 
this mimicry owes its sting, because imitation must be true 
to life, but with certain parts loudly colored or unduly em- 
phasized, like the magnified keyhole in a child’s drawing of 
a house, or buttons, or pipe in the picture of a man. Every 
age, community, or often person, has its own strict and often 
rigidly conventional ideas of what is proper, and every real 
or fancied deviation attracts consciousness and invites atten- 
tion. By this means not only fashion, but sometimes good 
morals and even the orthodoxies of faith are enforced. Man- 
ners and the customs of good society find perhaps their very 
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strongest ally in representations of their violations parodied 
into absurdity. One function of ridicule is, therefure, to en- 
force a consensus, whether of the old against the young, or 
conversely of the wise against the ignorant, or vice versa, of 
party, sex, modes of life, against recalcitrant or exceptional 
individuals, or against each other. Nothing is done which 
forces others into absurdity as in a practical joke, but ridi- 
cule takes on a function of criticism and rests upon clever 
misrepresentation of the actual, or gloats over lapses from 
some standard which, though it may not be formulated, must 
be very real and definite from which to measure all devia- 
tions. When these are made to seem most ridiculous the 
laughter is most confirmed in the norm or standard. 

Here we recognize, still more clearly, the sense of supe- 
riority always implied in ridicule. The victim’s egoism is 
abased and, in his humiliation, he may lose self-respect, es- 
pecially if conscious of the least real ground of ridicule. Very 
incidental and unconscious acts may be rudely dragged into 
prominence, and in this way, too, real self-knowledge may 
be distorted. The victim has the unwelcome task of re-ad- 
4justing both his self-knowledge, and what is far more seri- 
ous, his self-valuation. Society thus resists variation and 
differentiation, and all reformers, inventors and original 
souls who have struck out new ways for the race have been 
made food for the laughter-of their contemporaries, while 
they have often turned the laugh against their persecutors. 
‘Thus inertia resists change and psychic types strive to per- 
petuate themselves. Even ignorance is very clever at bur- 
lesque of what is above it, and thus seeks to drag it down. 

Caricature may have its root in simple humor, which 
laughs with the victim, or in satire which laughs at him. 
‘The first is a valuable school of human nature,of which it sin- 
gles out and studies the various elements as parts of a dis- 
sected picture. Not only the soul itself, but society has been 
organized in the remote past by the reduction of ideas, senti- 
ments, acts, sometimes by means of their opposites and.some- 
times by other needs for restraint. Caricature suggests this 
time when the soul’s various elements were more unre- 
strained, and thus far more developed. Just as we laugh at 
animals that have long noses, ears, and other features that 
evolution has reduced and made harmonious, so psychic 
traits, untamed and raw, or yet unconcealed by conven- 
tionality or by self-consciousness, arouse laughter as an ata- 
vistic reverberation, just as we are most ticklish at those 
points of the body which are most vulnerable. Part of the 
pleasure here is thus due to expanding the soul to sympa- 
thize with a wider range of traits than the individual himself 
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possesses, and is reverberatory of a past we know not how 
remote, and an exercise for rudimentary organs of the soul 
which come into their unfrequent and evanescent functions 
before they are slowly transformed into higher ones. Humor 
is based upon sympathy, the field of which caricature en- 
larges, enriches and diversifies. Humor may evoke sympa- 
thy not only with weakness and psychic defect, but with vice 
itself. 

Satire, on the other hand, brings out or caricatures on 
a basis of truth like humor, but with the opposite effect of 
destroying sympathy and evoking contempt and aversion 
from perhaps the same qualities that humor inclines us to 
love. It comes into power very much later in life and at a 
much more advanced stage of culture and civilization. Its 
caricatures are more often those of defects or active sins 
than of mere eccentricities. The laugh it evokes is bitter be- 
cause the scorn and contempt are merited, and Hegel has 
well characterized an age of satire as one of approaching in- 
volution and change, when old sanctities are ceasing 
to be revered. It is a mode in which an old eul- 
ture or consciousness, or civilization begins to be 
sloughed off or molted to make room for a better one. 
Hence the laugh of satire can never be very hearty, but must 
be somewhat forced, even when brightened by wit. If it 
deepens into cynicism and misanthropy, it may almost as 
readily evoke tears as laughter, and hence need hardly be 
considered here. Sarcasm, which is one of the stings of 
satire, is very rare among school children. It implies a 
stronger sense of evil than they have developed, and its use 
by parents and teachers should be very rare, and only with 
the most careful precautions. Because, while it very rarely 
excites laughter, it is very prone to rankle and fester in the 
soul for a long time afterward. 

The genetic root of caricature is, no doubt, largely sympa- 
thy. The mother exaggerates the most beloved traits and 
acts of her child, and her laugh is that of humor, with its ob- 
ject, and not at it. Her pleasure is that of entering into the 
infant’s psychic states. Inability to do this measures her 
limitations. All imitation is, at root, a kind of flattery. 
When bad traits appear in those about us, or good ones be- 
come excessive, the deep educational instinct of the race has 
invented ridicule as a method of self-knowledge. As if it 
knew that self-consciousness was deeply and originally a 
therapeutic agent, and the soul is infected with it by ridi- 
cule just at those points where reconstruction is most 
needed. Its method, which is exaggeration, is admirably 
adapted to its purpose, and marks the introduction of an es- 
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sentially new factor into the psychosis of laughter. In the 
preceding forms it has been mainly expansive, now it is 
restrictive. Its function is not primarily the joy of the 
on-looker, but the enforcement of some orthodoxy,consensus or 
propriety upon a victim. The implied superiority of the 
laugher is strongly present, but cannot transcend a certain 
degree of contempt, beyond which laughter is impossible. 
Ridicule is therefore punitive, and is sometimes one of the 
hardest blows that can be inflicted upon one’s self-respect. 
Its laughter is never genuinely hearty, although it is often 
affectedly so, unless there is a degree of good will at its root. 
Another element in this extremely complex analysis is due to 
the ingenuity of the ridicule. In satire and sarcasm, how- 
ever, the element of sympathy is reduced to a minimum, and 
there is always a degree of bitterness, and this saps the 
strongest roots of laughter, so that the treatment of these 
subjects hardly belongs here. 

VIIL. Wit. This seems, at first, to belong to a very dif- 
ferent category, and to have little connection with any which 
precede. It involves elements in the analysis of which there 
has been the greatest difference of opinion. Unexpectedness, 
suddenness, ‘‘ descending incongruity,’’ have been the chief 
traits ascribed to it. The quick perception of unusual rela- 
tions, the opening of new brain paths, the unexpected, but 
not the unpleasant,—these and other conceptions and defini- 
tions of it suggest some break of continuity in thought. 
Repartee is wit for two. The conundrum and enigma ask for 
instead of give the unwonted relation. Wit is thus mainly 
an affair of the intellect, and primarily harmless and without 
malice. The pun also belongs here. 

Concerning wit also we have a new theory to propose. It 
has been shown elsewhere! that shock tends directly to 
neuro-psychic disintegration, and that dread of it is one of 
the chief motives that have made science and prevision. The 
shock diseases and lesions break up coherence in brains of 
great plasticity or convulsibility. Now, wit is of the nature 
of shock, reduced to almost its faintest terms, and is related 
to it somewhat, as the tickle sensations of minimal contact 
are related to the more definite forms of touch, or to dermal 
blows and lesions. Two factors are necessary—suddenness 
and a light touch. 

Let us take a few very random instances from our returns. 
A young lady asks in a book store for ‘“The Eloping Angels,’’ 
and is told by the clerk that they only have its sequel, entitled 


1See “‘ A Study of Fears,” by G. “yd Hall, AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF PsycHOLOGY, Vol. VIII, No. 2; X, ‘*Shock,’’ p. 193 et. seq. 
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‘“‘The Heavenly Twins.’’ The protensive wish is dis- 
appointed, but instead of an utterly irrelevant substitute, a 
very unexpected relation is presented, with a light suggestion 
of the forbidden or delicate. A child says champagne ‘tastes 
like your foot asleep.’’ Here again the titillation of a min- 
imal shock or constant element is manifest, but the pleasure 
is here heightened by both the naiveté of the child and the 
aptness of the comparison. When Charles Lamb saw the 
sign, ‘‘ Beware the dog,’’ and asked, ‘‘ Ware be the dog? ”’ 
we have in addition to the unexpected inversion a natural 
sequence of thought. - 

Culture and practice consist largely in inhibiting irrelevant 
reactions. By anticipatory suppression of these, the atten- 
tion foresees its way and economizes energy. Wit, however, 
because it touches the soul in an unexpected zone, evokes a 
clotted mass of reflex movement of mind, perhaps not unlike 
a first experience before the will had repressed needless re- 
actions. The intermittence of inhibition for the mental area 
thus unexpectedly invaded is thus analogous to partial 
psychic decapitation. 

If this view is correct it helps us to understand why jolly 
people are often shallow, and why men of intense concentra- 
tion, earnestness, and dogmatists generally, are so slow to 
see jokes. Wide irradiations and deep, rutty tracts of asso- 
ciation are inversely as each other. What Professor Boyesen 
calls the plague of jocularity in this country, which is mani- 
fested in the waggish propensity to lug in funny stories, no 
matter bow irrelevant, and not only in after-dinner speeches, 
but on serious occasions, is not an altogether good sign. Of 
a group of foreign authors to whom Mark Twain’s story of 
the ‘‘ Jumping Frog’’ was told, not one thought it humorous, 
but either pitied the poor frog or condemned the fraud or the 
idleness of the pastime. Excessive mental ticklishness is 
probably to be set down as one of the neurotic stigmata, and 
a tickle club, described by one of our reporters, has its 
slightly morbid analogue in many a coterie of punsters and 
drolis. If northern races are prone to sadness, gloom, 
moroseness and tragedy, and the people of the sunny south 
are merry makers; if London is sober and Naples is quiver- 
ing with rollicking fun, and resounding with laughter; if 
youthful nations enter the stage of history with jollity and 
games, as in the brightness of the morning and spring, while 
nations at the top of their career are graver and more sedate, 
—this distinction, we believe, marks the radically different 
psychic diathesis which separates the careless, happy enjoy- 
ment of life and the passion for novelty on the one hand from 
virile energy, perseverance and achievement on the other. 
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This view, too, helps us to understand the revulsion from 
old jokes. Children despise those who make effort to be 
funny, and especially those who endeavor to provoke a laugh 
by inadequate or familiar means. The ‘‘chestnut’’ starts 
irradiation over an old tract, but either inhibition checks the 
laugh or the energy of the unused centres has been consumed, 
and the effects of an anti-climax are manifest. I sat down 
one afternoon to read a careful and judicious collection of 
facetie of all kinds which a colleague at Clark University 
had collected and had kindly loaned me. Most of the new 
ones in tbe first dozen or two were irresistible, and at not a 
few I laughed aloud alone in my study, but at the end of the 
first twenty or thirty minutes the quality of the collection 
seemed to have greatly declined and so lost its interest that I 
turned to other things. For several consecutive days, as 
I read on in his collection, this process was repeated till I 
learned that my fatigue curve for wit fell soon and steeply 
because unused tracts, although they discharged very easily, 
soon consumed their energy and were left temporarily in the 
condition of exhaustion until recuperated next day, only to 
be again deflowered and decrepitated. In this condition, 
solicitation to the act of convulsible laughter, especially if 
persisted in, may even provoke anger analogous to the irri- 
tability of fatigue. 

As in tickling, again we have here, too, enormous fluctua- 
tions of excitability dependent upon the general condition of 
health, rest, mood, ete. Our feeling toward the personality 
of the provoker of wit is a very dominant factor. What in 
one person seems silly and even banal, in another is very 
laughable. We love to laugh for our friends, but consider it 
humiliating to give our enemy this power over us. Friend- 
ship and love sensitize all our risibilities as they do so many 
functions, and we delight in having those we care for dis- 
charge our powers of laughter just as animals love to be 
scratched by those of whom they have no fear. This power, 
too, makes for good will on the part of the hearer, but we 
steel ourselves with all possible energy against the assaults 
of those who are antipathetic. Laughter at wit implies com- 
pliment, and one of the earliest signs of love is sometimes 
the disposition to laugh at even the puerilities of the object 
of affection. 

Cheap, superficial and even false connections between the 
discrepant parts of this complex and heterogeneous universe 
give pleasure because the long quest for unity of which 
monism, monotheism and science generally are the outcrops, 
has been so intense that even the flitting gleam of an exten- 
sion of it into new realms gives pleasure like cloud land- 
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scapes at sea. The discontinuities of the cosmos seem less 
because irrelevant ideas salute as they pass. Some jeux 
d’ esprit anticipate what later becomes settled truth, as a rude 
darning stitch by a child may determine how textures are to 
be quilted and embroidered together. Wit belongs to the 
penumbral, nebulous regions of intellect, and madness con- 
fuses the outlines and loses the proper perspective of the 
two. Hence, also, imagination may give the keenest pleasure 
because it opens the realm of the possible, which is always 
larger and better than the real in a world where the best 
things have not happened yet. 

Must we not, then, assume that just as there are rudimen- 
tary functions that are slowly decaying, so there are nascent 
organs of soul, and perhaps body, the maturity of which lies 
far in the future? Man is not the larva of an angel, but of a 
higher superman that is to be. The imagination is the field 
to which we should look for the first expressions of a higher 
potentialization of the human race; because men dream 
visions they are prophets of a future of realization, where hope 
may attain some of its fruitions. In wit and fancy, present 
man is practicing for the higher man that is to be, just as 
some of children’s games are preparatory to the duties and 
realities of adult life. We must not deem the pleasures of 
imagination, therefore, or the wider range of possibilities 
opened by wit, both of which so enrich the hard, stern world 
of present fact, as entirely without symbolic value as prophecy. 
These bid us hope. 

IX. Laughter at what is forbidden or secret. There are 
certain things necessary and essential to human life which 
society has stamped as improper or indecent, and certain 
parts of the body which it has agreed to conceal. Covert 
allusions to immodest things are sometimes a humoristic 
specialty. Things, acts, gestures, smells, hinted exposures 
that ever so remotely suggest these things, are a prominent 
cause of laughter with young children, and double entendre, 
risqué phrases, tales or innuendos, obscenities expressed in 
innocent looking tropes or by ingenious euphemisms, have 
long made the chief source of laughter of simply vulgar peo- 
ple and roués, as is well shown in the voluminous new dic- 
tionary of such terms in French and English, just published, 
with many thousand of apt but unreadable quotations by an 
amazingly learned pseudonymous author. 

It is hard to find all the causes of modesty and shame, but 
it is certain that very much of what is best in religion, art 
and life owes its charm to the progressively widening irra- 
diation of sexual feeling. Perhaps the reluctance of the 
female first long-circuited the exquisite sensations connected 
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with sexual organs and acts to the antics of animal and 
human courtship, while restraint had the physiological 
function of developing the colors, plumes, excessive activity 
and exuberant life of the pairing ‘season. To keep certain 
parts of the body covered irradiated the sense of beauty to 
eyes, hair, face, complexion, dress, form, etc., while many 
savage dancers, costumes and postures are irradiations of 
the sexual act. Thus reticence, concealment and restraint 
are among the prime conditions of religion and human culture. 
When the force of these restraints begins to be felt, the even 
hinted rupture of them relieves tension and suggests rever- 
sion to the long state of naked nature before shame took its 
rise. Like so many of the causes of laughter, this is thus in 
part reversionary, and involves atavistic reminiscences of the 
old Bacchanalian, bestial paradise of license and abandon- 
ment. Here, too, as these instincts grow in strength at 
adolescence, restraints normally grow with them, and the 
domain of concealment extends to an increasing number of 
social forms and customs. It is amazing and almost over- 
whelming to realize how wide is the field of possible obscene 
allusions, and how a low but clever mind can give a turn of 
sexual reference to almost any expression or act, and how 
loud and long the laugh of coarser natures, and what an 
immense viability seems attached to obscene jokes and innuen- 
dos. Some jokers see vileness in everything, as extreme 
phallic theorists see sex in all historic monuments and forms. 
This source of wit and humor, however, is most demoralizing 
because it breaks through restraints on the stability of which 
civilization depends. Perhaps nowhere in psychic life is the 
tension greater than between these instincts and their reduc- 
tives, so that the very suggestion of sudden freedom from 
the latter unhalters the strongest instincts in the animal 
kingdom of mind. This reversionary cause of laughter, which 
has not been hitherto recognized, we deem, as will later 
appear, one of our most important contributions to the 
subject. 

Closely akin to the above is laughter at religions sanctities. 
The gods, priests, conceptions of post-mortem life, of retri- 
bution and reward, religious services, ceremonials and doc- 
trine, Bibles, etc., have restrained and kept men in awe, and 
hedged life about with things that were forbidden; placed 
their taboo not only upon injurious, but also upon harmless 
acts, There have been periods in history when the soul 
asserted itself and threw off or broke through these cults, and 
then satire and ridicule have been most effective. Individual 
minds, both of low and high order, have denied and broken 
through these restrictions and laughed the gods and all the 
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paraphernalia of their religion to scorn in the effort now to 
assert man’s pristine state of license, and now to make way 
for a larger and more adequate formulation of their religious 
instincts. A great proportion of the less boisterous laughter 
of the world has been at sallies against these sanctities, but 
toned down because their dominion over the spirit is so hard 
to break. In both cases, however, the assertion of freedom 
and liberty causes the joy. 

X. Laughter at the Naive and Unconscious. Helmholtz’ 
theory of art teaches us that one element of esthetic pleasure 
is in contemplating what is naive and unsophisticated in self- 
consciousness, and getting a glimpse of human nature when 
it is stripped of all the disguises which convention and custom 
have constructed over it. Our returns are very copious 
under this caption. The innocent blunders of children con- 
cerning the meaning of words which are similar in sound or 
spelling, their fresh and literal interpretation of religious 
teaching about God, heaven, death, the soul; their clever 
interpretations of the real as contrasted with the conven- 
tional motives of human conduct; their explanations of 
natural phenomena; their animism; their ascription of 
human traits to animals; their imitations, curious ques- 
tions and charming innocence, and spontaneity generally ; 
—all these predispose adults to laughter, and often provoke 
it. Our interpretation of these data, too copious to quote, 
would supplement without in any way discrediting or re- 
stricting that of Helmholtz, as follows: We would postulate 
a strong and deep instinctive desire to know human nature, 
to understand motives, instincts, real springs of action. In 
childhood all these processes are more accessible to observa- 
tion than in adults. We meet fundamental more than 
accessory traits, so that in childhood and genius, in addition 
to feeling that human nature is rich, true and sound to the 
core, as the syllabub of adult consciousness is not, we also 
gratify a unique psychological impulse which is deeply im- 
planted in our nature. How deep and strong it is appears 
not only in the pleasure in childish ways, but in things so 
diverse as love of pets and in that vast body of gossip which 
consists in the analysis of character, deeds and motives. 
Here we study man as he comes fresh from the hands of 
nature. The bullion is all unminted and without hall mark, 
and great as is the charm of nature where she is yet unsub- 
dued by man and pours forth her energies with such exuber- 
ance and abandon, the charm of naive human nature is yet 
greater, and its study is one of the strongest of all intellectual 
and social passions. That this primordial motive to child 
study has only just come to full consciousness and is but now 
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slowly developing a scientific method, is because of its vast 
complexity. It only develops and strengthens, but by no 
means supersedes the maternal love with which child study 
began. 

XI. Animal Laughter. Both the children and adults who have 
answered our questionnaire have expressed the almost unani- 
mous opinion that animals laugh,and most support their view 
by specific cases. All dogs Jaugh with their tail,although this 
intermittent movement is as different from the ha, ha of a 
man as is a dog’s soul from his. A gentle wag is the dog’s 
smile, but in extreme pleasure some dogs wag the whole 
body in a way that suggests a laugh of convulsive violence. 
So many children rock sideways as well as back and forth, or 
wag the head, a gesture which has always been suggestive of 
ridicule. Children think dogs smile with their eyes, and de- 
scribe how they brighten or partly close in a peculiar way 
when they are pleased or sportive. It is an almost unani- 
mous verdict, too, that the dog draws back the corners of his 
mouth if tickled in the ribs, and thus literally and physio- 
logically smiles. They have ‘‘funny streaks’’ and run 
around in a circle, sometimes showing their teeth in a pecul- 
iar way, perhaps lifting the upper lip when they play 
with children they know, but never with strangers.' Thisis 
seen when dogs and cats play together.2 Many dogs have a 
short bark that is peculiar to a pleased state; this children 
variously interpret eh, eh, ha, ha, etc.; others are taught to 
show their teeth and make facial grimaces when told to 
laugh. Dogs are said to open their mouths at play when 
they are not at all heated, but to laugh one in the face. Some 
do so if children blow in their faces, others watch the dog’s 
under lip and think it drops with pleasure. Many details of 
play with dogs are given which show how firmly children 
believe dogs have a sense of humor and perpetrate practical 
jokes. 

A few children think that purring is the cat’s 
laugh, and others describe pleased expressions in the eye, 
and still others a peculiar noise. Some open the mouth when 
pleased, and the happy expression of their faces is men- 
tioned, and some think cats laugh by rubbing against people, 
licking their hands, etc. Horses are said to jump, snort, 
paw, roll, ete., to express pleasure. They run, stamp, squeal, 
kick, stop suddenly, whinny, snort, lift their tails, shake 
their heads, bite trees, posts, run almost near enough to be 


1 Anthropologische Vortriige,’”? Heft I, Braunschweig, 1876, p. 
43 et. seq. 
2“ Mimik und Physiognomik,’’ Detmold, II Auflage, 1886. 
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caught and then are off, play practical jokes on each other, 
prance, champ and shake the bit, etc. Children often describe 
pleased expressions in the eye, grinning to show teeth,and ‘‘a 
snicker.’’ Menault, in his ‘‘ Wonders of Animal Instinct,’’ 
English translation, p. 273, says there are five sorts of neigh- 
ing noticeable in horses. First, that of joyfulness, in which 
the sounds get stronger and sharper : the animal bounds and 
rears, but has no intention of doing any harm. Second, that 
of desire: in this the accents are prolonged and deep. Third, 
that of anger: this note is short and sharp; the animal tries 
to kick, to strike with his front feet, and if he is vicious to 
bite. Fourth, that of fear: grave and hoarse, seeming to 
come only from the nostrils, and like that of anger it is very 
short. Fifth, the neigh of sorrow: it is a groan, a kind of 
suffocated cough, in which the grave sounds follow each 
breath. 

Perhaps what has hitherto been called the singing of birds 
may be called their laughter. They have always been 
thought very joyous creatures. The crowing of roosters 
the children think an expression of pure joy. In building 
their nests sparrows make a peculiar chatter of pleasure. 
Hens have a cackle, and many birds a peculiar chirp, cluck 
or coo, in spring in feeding. In their courting antics notes, 
made at no other time, suggest joy. They dance, flap their 
wings, and overflow with joyous notes when their cages are 
hung in the sun, in the morning when they are fed. The 
eackle of hens after laying eggs some children interpret as 
laughter. 

Hudson explains the cackling of hens by the habit of their 
wild progenitors of laying their eggs and then flying fora 
hundred yards or so from their nest. Their cackle at that 
distance from the nest misleads its enemies and preserves its 
descendants. Its ‘‘joy’’ is therefore rather of the nature of 
an alarm note. So useless nowadays in the domesticated 
hen ! 

Calves, especially when first let out in the spring, gambol 
and bleat, as sometimes do frisking lambs. Monkeys grin, 
chatter, play jokes, ete. Children detect smiles on the faces 
of bears, elephants, and even wolves, tigers and other menag- 
erie animals when they are pleased, and all agree that ani- 
mals have their fun and a keen sense of humor, and are fond 
of jokes and have their own modes of laughter. 

Children are by no means scientific observers, but intense 
anthropomorphizers, so that the verdict of all the children in 
the world upon this point would be utterly inconclusive. They 
are joyous and happy, and see pleasure in all that lives and 
moves around them. On the other hand they, like savages, 
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live in closer relations to the animal world than civilized 
adults. Their souls are less differentiated and more in rap- 
port with the brute consciousness; so that, on the whole, 
their opinion is interesting and not without some value. 

Again, the facial muscles and also the organs of vocal ex- 
pressions are, of course, very far less developed in animals 
than in men ; hence we should expect that manifestations of 
pleasure and pain would be more diffused over the larger 
muscles and the entire body, and be gradually focused in the 
face and voice, only late and high in the scale of being. Bear- 
ing this in mind, and remembering the law of kinetic equiva- 
lents, we must believe that there is a fundamental sense in 
which animals laugh, and that their dances, grimaces, 
noises, play, express the same erethism, euphoria, Freude 
an Konnen, und Ursache-sein, or whatever other theoretical 
cause we may assign to laughter. They are certainly tick- 
lish, love to parody disobedience, play, fight, and are some- 
times almost mad with manifestations of joy. 

XII. Miscellaneous. We cannot doubt the fact of spon- 
taneous laughter of children from the large body of returns 
on this subject. Infants smile on awakening in the morning 
before their eyes are opened, when or after they are being 
fed, etc. There are many cases of spontaneous laughter in 
older people when alone, and even when their thoughts are 
not bent upon anything peculiarly witty or especially pleas- 
ant. Other children laugh aloud when they are alone be- 
cause they are glad the world is so beautiful, or that they 
are alive, are not deformed, are not animals ; in the morning 
they have been so happy that they must laugh, and perhaps 
elaborately seek excuse or explanation; when they are 
through a task, realize their parents’ love, or how protected 
they are against cold, or by night that their bed is so soft. 
On a beautiful spring morning they sit down and laugh alone, 
or laugh at every kind of stimulus or event, at blossoms, 
birds, beautiful clouds. Some mothers and kindergartners 
have a little game of laugh because they rejoice in life and to 
teach gratitude to God, making it thus a form of devotion or 
prayer. Laughter at the thought of present blessings, future 
and past pleasures, at the sunshine on the waves, at seeing 
children or animals play, or sometimes because they are so 
good, or again from no assignable cause, as the birds sing, may 
occur in a way that almost suggests the overflow of superfluous 
energy from centres discharged with no other stimulus than 
that of exuberant anabolism. 

Old people’s sense of humor is often said to resemble that 
of children ; their hearty laughs at nursery rhymes, at stories 
of their younger days, quaint vernacular idioms, their fond- 
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ness often for Bible jokes, their general lack of interest in 
current comicalities, papers, etc., and particularly their long 
drawn out details, their incessant repetition of old stories 
not only from year to year, but often reiterating the humor- 
ous nucleus of a tale over and over, their often unpleasant 
movements, expressions and noises, and their propensity to 
laugh at their own jests and smaller things as age advances, 
are all dwelt upon. Some of these traits are so character- 
istic that Herodotus says: The ancient Scythians always ate 
their old people when they began to tell old stories. 

Insanity always reddjusts the balance between pleasure 
and pain, and thus either increases or decreases laughter. 
This we believe to be an important generalization, and one 
that holds with rare exception. It is not true, however, that 
expansive and exalted states which widen the pleasure field 
always increase laughter, because often they are associated 
with a sense of greatness and dignity which are inconsistent 
with it. In settled melancholia laughter is forever extin- 
guished and impossible. In progressive paralysis it is rare, 
but always profoundly modified from the normal. In hys- 
teria and neurasthenia it is often excessive and alternates 
with tears, while in some forms of mental decay the psyche 
loses its sensitiveness for extremes of both pleasure and 

ain. 

XIII. Notes on Literature. The many theories since Aristotle 
concerning laughter, wit and humor, hitherto published, have 
been lamentably metaphysical in their tendency, or have been 
exceedingly circumscribed in the range of their induction. 
Nebulous and narrow, they have furnished no firm foothold 
for further research. Hobbes (‘‘ Human Nature,’’ Chap. IX, 
Section 13) sums up his view as follows: ‘‘I may, there- 
fore, conclude that the passion of laughter is nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the inferiority of 
others, or with our own formerly.’’ Dryden defined wit as a 
‘* propriety of thoughts and words, or thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the subject.’’ If true, the facts of 
Ganot’s physics would be jests of most excellent pungency. 
Pope borrows from Dryden: 


True witis nature to advantage drest, 
Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest. 


Dr. Johnson: ‘‘ Wit may be more rigorously and philo- 
sophically considered as a kind of concordia discors, a com- 
bination of dissimilar images or discovery of occult resem- 
blances in things apparently unlike.’’ The discovery that 
hydrogen and oxygen produce water, that potassium thrown 
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in water produces flame,would thus be strokes of pleasantry. 
Sir Richard Blackstone: ‘‘ Wit is a series of high and ex- 
alted ferments.’’ Locke describes wit as ‘‘lying mostly in 
the assemblage of ideas, and patting those together with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity, whereby to make up pleasant pictures and agree- 
able visions in the fancy.’’ Addison adds to this definition 
that delight and surprise are necessary to make wit, and 
illustrates it thus: When a lover tells us that the bosom 
of his mistress is as white as snow, the simile is not witty, 
but it becomes so when he adds that it is also as cold. Dr. 
Campbell in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Rhetoric’’ defines wit as 
‘‘that which excites agreeable surprises in the mind by a 
strange assemblage of related images presented to it.’’ 
Kant (in his ‘‘ Critique of Judgment,’’ Section 54, Barnard’s 
translation) finds in incongruity and absurdity the basis 
of the comic. ‘‘ Laughter is an affection arising from the 
sudden transformation of a strained expectation into noth- 
ing.’’ The pleasure of the ludicrous results not from the 
mental appreciation of the circumstances in question, but 
from the life-giving qualities of the laughter ; ‘‘ the lungs ex- 
pel the air at rapidly succeeding intervals, and thus bring 
about a movement beneficial to health : which alone, and not 
what precedes it in the mind, is the proper cause of gratifica- 
tion in a thought that represents nothing.’’ 

Hecker (‘‘Die Physiologie und Psychologie des Lachens und 
des Komischen,’’ Berlin, 1873, p. 15) affirms that laughter is 
a@ consequence advantageous to the organism. He holds 
that in tickling, and also in laughing at a joke, the physio- 
logical accompaniment is an intermittent pressure upon the 
brain through an intermittent contraction of the minute 
blood-vessels therein, laughter realizing this by causing their 
congestion. Hecker supposes that in tickling there is a 
stimulus upon the vaso-motor nerves, causing an anemia of 
the brain. The intermittent expirations which constitute 
laughter have the purpose of counteracting this anemia. He 
holds that the essence of comedy is an intermittent stimulus 
of the sympathetic nervous system, and that there is a rapid 
oscillation between pleasure and pain analogous to the phe- 
nomena of rivalry in the field of vision of the two eyes. 
Pleasure is passing over into pain and pain is passing over 
into pleasure (pp. 76-83). This is his explanation of wit 
due to ambiguity of meaning. His elaborate analyses are 
not adequate to the present state of knowledge. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, taking a metaphor from meteor- 
ology, calls humor the electrical atmosphere and wit the 
flash. Thackeray describes humor as love and wit. 
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Vasey, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling,’’ 
1871, attempts no explanation of laughter, but thinks it very 
doubtful whether children would ever learn to laugh if they 
were not physically tickled, especially in a forbidden place, 
and deems excessive laughter almost morbidly convulsive. 
Man, he says, is not a laughing animal, and the habit is by 
no means universal, many savages being too stoical to laugh 
at all, agreeing with Chesterfield that a true gentleman may 
smile, but never laugh, habitual laughter being always a mark 
of shallowness, ignorance and vulgarity. We laugh at, but 
never respect the wit. Heraclitus, who wept at the follies of 
man, was wiser than Democritus, who laughed at them. 
Joke books are pathetic and so are the gags of low comedy. 
Man abdicates will and mind and distorts his features and 
becomes contemptible in paroxysmal laughter. Jesus never 
laughed ; sorrow is better. The London Fun Club, with its 
low, practical jokes, suggests how desperate and intoxicated 
man may become under the influence of the pathetic desire 
to be funny. Schopenhauer ( Welt als Wille, I, Sec. 13) says: 
Laughter never arises from anything else than the suddenly 
recognized incongruity between the conception and the real 
object that in some respect or other has been thought 
through it, and it is itself simply the expression of this 
incongruity. The greater and more unexpected in the 
apprehension of the laugher this incongruity is, the more 
violent will be his laughter. Herbert Spencer (‘‘ Phys- 
iology of Laughter,’’ p. 206) would trace laughter through its 
successive causes, up to a distension of the cerebral blood- 
vessels. ‘‘ Laughter naturally results only when conscious- 
ness is unawares transferred from great things to small—only 
when there is what we call a descending incongruity.’’ The 
insufficiency of this theory is manifest indeed from the facts 
of the foregoing paper. Bain (‘‘ Emotions and Will,’’ Chap. 
XIV, Sec. 39) finds that ‘the occasion of the ludicrous is 
the degradation of some person or interest possessing dignity 
in circumstances that excite no other strong emotion.’’ 
Fleet (‘‘A Theory of Wit and Humor,’’ 1890) presents an 
‘* imperfection ’’ theory which has some affinities to Spencer’s 
‘‘descending incongruity’’ theory. He attempts to describe 
in detail a number of ‘‘risible phases’’ which have some 
merit. 

J. L. Ford (‘‘Concerning Humor,’ in The Bachelor of 
Arts, Jan., 1896) claims that about nine-tenths of the humor of 
the stage or literature is nothing more or less than a sense of 
one’s own superiority. The other tenth, ‘‘ which is the most 
important part of the whole, as it comprises the finer and 
more advanced forms of wit and humor,’’ he says he cannot 
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satisfactorily account for. ‘‘ Careful study of the work turned 
out by these professional joke-makers reveals the fact that 
fully nine-tenths of their humor is founded on the simple idea 
of disaster or misfortune,’’ p. 176. ‘‘ Nearly all primitive 
humor is founded on this simple idea. In the English panto- 
mime, in which many of the most ancient forms of jest are so 
firmly imbedded that they are in as fine a condition to-day as 
they were under the reign of the Merrie Monarch, all the fun 
depends upon the indignities heaped upon the different char- 
acters,’’? p.176. ‘‘For a great many years nearly all our 
national humor had for its foundations the mother-in-law, 
the goat, the stovepipe, inebriety, and the banana peel.’”’ B. 
I. Gilman (‘‘ Pain and Pleasure,’’ this JoURNAL, VI, No. 1, 
p. 43) thinks ‘‘the perception of the ludicrous is not complete 
when the incongruity . . . . has been discovered, nor does the 
pleasure of the comic proceed from its recognition. The 
completed perception of the ludicrous involves a sequence of 
a satisfaction upon a disappointment, and the pleasure of it 
is the intrinsic pleasure of the one sharpened by the excite- 
ment of the other.’”?’ W. 8S. Lilly (**The Theory of the 
Ludicrous,’’ Fortnightly Review, May, 1896) attempts a 
somewhat belated Kantian explanation. ‘‘The ludicrous is 
an irrational negation which arouses in the mind a rational 
affirmation.’’ See also his ‘‘Four English Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ 1895. ‘*The humorist, we may say, 
is an artist who playfully gives us his intuition of the world 
and human life.’’ For short sketches of German theories 
the reader may be referred to those given by Dr. Ewald 
Hecker (op. cit.) or to Dr. Joseph Miiller’s ‘‘ Das Wesen des 
Humors’’ (1896). For some French theories one may read 
Camille Mélinaud, ‘‘ Pourquoi rit-on? Etude sur la cause psy- 
chologique du rire,’? Revue des Deux Mondes, 1895, pp. 612- 
630, or M. Philbert, ‘‘Le Rire,’’ 1883. Mélinaud’s article 
is excellent in its criticism. A. H. Keane (Ethnology, 1896, 
pp. VIII and 195) lays stress on the fact that ‘‘ the facial 
organs of speech are non-existent in the anthropoids, rudely 
developed in fossil man, and perfected only in the later 
ages.’’ Sully, Grant Allen, Wallaschek and others have in 
the main followed Spencer, whose view was in a general 
way anticipated by Jean Paul, Schiller, Beneke and others, 
but is now met by an almost opposite theory in the recent work 
of Karl Groos (‘‘Die Spiele der Thiere,’’ Jena, 1896), who 
deems play not so much an overflow from unused centers or 
organs as practice for future activities. ( Vide infra.) See, also, 
Dr. Louis Robinson’s article on Ticklishness in the Dictionary 
of Psychological Medicine, and compare it with that of Sir 
B. W. Richardson in the same work on the Psychology of 
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Tears. See also Hoffding’s Psychology (Part VI, p. 290, Eng- 
lish translation), also Piderit’s ‘‘Mimik und Physiognomik.”’ 
These latter views in general go beyond Darwin’s ‘‘Expres- 
sion of Emotion.’’ Sir J. Russell Reynolds (Lancet, Jan. 5, 
1895) has made a suggestive study, entitled ‘‘The Types of 
Students,’’ in which he analyzes with a master hand the 
characters of five cases, whom he designates as Cyrus Vane 
Velox, David Superficialis Hurry, and the brothers Orbicu- 
laris and Longitudinalis Goodman. C. A. Witchell (‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Bird Song,’’ 1896) accepts Darwin’s view of the origin 
of voice, and traces all bird song to reiterated but identical 
notes of calling and warning in a way that is suggestive for 
views like those of Schiff and Hecker on the intermittent 
eause of laughter, and suggests an identical origin of all 
animal expressions of pleasure and pain. (Vide infra.) 
Play has thus a biological justification. Groos lays great 
stress upon the fact that the plays of animals are also the 
manifestations (Ausiibungen) of the various instincts of their 
individual group. They are prophetic in the true sense both 
of the past and of the future. Groos’ work is the best issued 
on this subject in recent years. 

In answer to the request for that which had excited great- 
est laughter, the diversity was great. The following literary 
productions were specified in order of frequency: Artemus 
Ward, Peck’s Bad Boy, Brownies, Huckleberry Finn, Topsy, 
Sam Weller, Chimmy Fadden, Pickwick, Ichabod Crane, 
Mary Wilkin’s characters, Rip Van Winkle, Manley’s Ghost, 
Barkis, and scores of others less frequently. Children speci- 
fied stereopticon pictures of mice running into a sleeping 
man’s mouth, a woman whipping her husband, Punch and 
Judy, a jug of water over the door to be emptied on the per- 
son opening it, parodies of familiar standard poems, tossing 
in a blanket, a goose in the teacher’s chair, simple people, 
negro and other eccentricities, animals performing human 
acts, college boys playing cards, and all kneeling to pray 
when the professor rapped, and an almost interminable list of 
banalities, practical jokes, puns, conundrums, blunders, etc. 
All this suggests that the repertory of the modern merry 
maker is very large, and that we are very far from having 
rubrics adequate to explain the vast variety of laugh-provok- 
ing specialties. 

We are persuaded that all current theories are utterly in- 
adequate and speculative, and that there are few more prom- 
ising fields for psychological research. What we next need 
is to apply all the resources of instantaneous photography to 
collect laughs and smiles in all their stages in men and 
women, children and adults. These are so evanescent that 
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the collection we have begun shows differences from the tra- 
ditional representations in art as marked as those found in 
the gait of the horse. Secondly, the resources of the phono- 
graph should be applied to the vocal utterances of laughter. 
Thirdly, a still wider collection of returns to syllabi such as 
ours is needed. Fourthly, a very careful collection of thou- 
sands of the very best ancient and modern jests, on cards 
such as has been begun for ready sorting, until genera and 
species for some classification on a purely inductive basis 
shall appear. Fifthly, a very exhaustive review of humor- 
ous literature, proverbs, etc., with analytic intent. We 
must go back of speculation to rebase our theories upon very 
wide empirical data, as Aristotle is said to have derived his 
categories from an immense induction from all the topics of 
conversation in the streets and market. Nothing is 
plainer than that the old definition, such as ‘‘de- 


scending incongruity,’’ a sense of superiority, ‘‘ sur- 
prise,’’ the Lange-James theory, MHecker’s ‘‘ contrast 
and intermittence’’ theory, the ‘‘ unusual combination ”’ 
views, L. Hill’s ‘‘vaso-motor hub” interpretation, 


etc., are either utterly mistaken and misleading or entirely 
inadequate to the subtleties of nature, or mere literary de- 
scriptions of partial aspects of the subject. Hardly less so 
and merely verbal are the many definitions of wit, humor, 
satire, drollness, buffoonery, fun, comedy, joke, quaintness, 
the ridiculous, the pun, irony, banter, clownishness, carica- 
ture and mirth, found in the rhetorics and treatises on esthet- 
ics, although these suggest a broader basis than do the philo- 
sophical theories. 

Certain, it seems, although this paper is so preliminary 
and tentative, that hearty laughing is a good thing for chil- 
dren, and might be listed among their inalienable rights. 
Mad, wild, weird and almost barbaric though laughter 
sometimes seems, perhaps, reversionary and dissolutive in 
its nature, often convulsive in its intensity, on the whole, no 
doubt, like oceasional crying for babies, it is good for the 
voice, lungs, diaphragm and digestion, produces needed in- 
crease of blood pressure to irrigate new forming tissues, de- 
velops arterial tonicity and elasticity, tends to range, flexi- 
bility and vigor of emotional life, gives an optimistic trend 
against its evils,and tones down into settled and less paroxys- 
mal states and grades of pleasure as maturity advances. 
While we cannot agree with Hughlings Jackson’s conception 
of fear as broken down anger, it is possible that «esthetic 
pleasures generally, genetically considered, and even some of 
the joys of religion and virtue,are laughter diffused, tempered 
properly alloyed with pain, and minted for general circula- 
tion through all our psychic activities. 
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Some years ago, Prof. H. H. Donaldson gave to the Clark 
laboratory four large diagrams showing peculiar optical phe- 
nomena, but without giving at the same time any definite 
account of their origin and purpose. All, however, bore 
the legend ‘‘ W. Preyer, de/.,’’ or its equivalent, and after 
fruitless examination of accessible list of Prof. Preyer’s 
writings, I applied to him directly for references to literature 
containing explanations of them. In reply I received the fol- 
lowing courteous letter. Availing myself of the permission 
given in the last sentence I publish the letter here with re- 
productions of the plates described. The reproductions have 
been made on half the scale of the originals; and in the case 
of the last, a wide black border has been made narrow. 
Otherwise the reproductions are fairly exact. 

E. C. 8S. 


To Professor E. C. Sanford, Clark University, Worcester : 


In reply to your kind letter, dear sir, [ am glad I can fur- 
nish you with some particulars about the four plates. They 
are not taken from some work on color and optical illusions, 
but belong to a collection of plates which I intended to pub- 
lish in the form of an atlas, so as to enable professors of 
physiology and students to study certain important phenom- 
ena of which I had spoken in my lectures at the University 
of Jena, and partly at Berlin—phenomena not mentioned or 
not explained, or not correctly explained in the text-books. 
This work never has been completed, because the publisher 
got into insurmountable pecuniary difficulties and failed. I 
therefore presented the copies, as far as they were finished 
and printed, to my hearers, explaining the meaning of every 
detail verbally. Only two plates, which do not seem to be 
in possession of your laboratory, but have a very peculiar 
psychological interest, are accompanied by a printed explana- 
tion, published in the Jenaische Zeitschrift fiir Naturwis- 
senschaft. Perhaps I may find a copy which I can send to 
you. 
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The first plate you mention I designed immediately after I 
had found out that the knobs of Pleurosigma angulatum, the 
test-object for microscopes, are not hexagonal, but circular. 
This is a matter of accommodation. Attach the paper to the 
wall of your room vertically about the height of your eyes 
above the floor and approach it slowly and rectilineally from 
the opposite wall until you very distinctly see the circles in 
one of the squares to be really circles (it will be the square 
wherein the separating black is of the maximum width), then, 
at least, two of the remaining three squares will appear to 
contain hexagons. A man, even endowed with superior 
faculties, might swear that one square contains only hexagons 
and another only circles, while all of them are seen under 
exactly the same conditions in the same broad daylight. So 
the fallacy of our judgment of forms, as soon as we come near 
the limit of our accommodation-power, is proved plainly. 

Besides, this plate shows sometimes (I know not the con- 
ditio sine qua non) a new phenomenon of simultaneous con- 
trast, namely, in the centre of the white disks with the 
broadest separating black ground, you will see a roundish 
gray spot, not sharply separated from the white ground. 

The second plate you mention (probably marked ‘‘ Taff. 
XLI’’) illustrates a similar fact. You see white or grayish 
white spots at every one of the intersections of the green, 
black or red bars. These dots, though not sharply defined, 
look more like squares than like circles. So it is proved that 
this optical illusion is independent of color, but not of form—I 
mean the configuration of the ‘‘inducing field’ (e. g., circle 
or square) alters the shape of the ‘‘induced.’’ The produc- 
tion of the latter is easier if the accommodation apparatus is 
at rest, than otherwise. Besides, the phenomenon is all the 
more surprising (stunning to some individuals), when the 
difference of intensity between the bars and the squares is a 
maximum. 

Your third plate, with the colored ‘‘inducing fields,’’ 
shows the induced dots always of the same color. 

The fourth plate you mention confirms this law even for 
complementary colors. 

Sometimes you will see in the last mentioned three plates 
quite straight but not sharply defined lines, exactly equidis- 
tant from two neighboring squares, and ending in the dots. 
Their color invariably is the same as the color of the dots. 

You will very likely find yourself some additional facts by 
varying the conditions, e. g., taking colored eye-glasses, re- 
posing the eyes in-the dark for fifteen minutes, illuminating 
the plates by the electric spark, staring at the bars in order 
to get the after-image (Nachdild) which has no dots. But it 
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would be too lengthy to describe all this. I leave the whole 
subject to you. I shall be much pleased if you and other 
gentlemen find the statements in this letter to be correct, and 
some day will be able so explain the facts. The current 
theory of simultaneous contrast is quite insufficient, and 
Hering’s hypothesis only partly agrees with my observations. 
So the field for new researches seems to me to be promising. 
Not being so fortunate as to find the connecting link of all 
the strange subjective phenomena, I dropped the subject long 
ago, and now hope that you may be more successful. 

You are quite at liberty to make any use of this letter you 
may think proper. 


Believe me, dear sir, 


Yours truly, 
Nov. 1, 1896, Prof. Dr. W. PREYER. 
Wiesbaden, Villa Panorama. 


i 
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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


COMMUNICATED BY E. B. TITCHENER. 


XIV.—A StTuDY OF CERTAIN METHODS OF DISTRACT- 
ING THE ATTENTION. 


II.—DISTRACTION BY ODORS. 


By L. G. Bircu, PH. B. 


The present Study is a continuation of the work begun by 
Mr. Moyer in Study XII. Our aim is to discover a means of 
distraction that shall be (1) capable of gradation, (2) uniform 
in its working, and (3) applicable to normal subjects. Mr. 
Moyer’s preliminary work with scents promised so well that 
it seemed desirable to make a direct test of the efficacy of 
odors in distraction. The experiments lasted during the 
academic year 1896-7. We supposed, beforehand, that a 
year would afford time enough for obtaining an answer to our 
question in the particular field chosen (discrimination of 
sound intensities). The result shows that a longer period is 
necessary. As the investigation cannot be carried on for an- 
other year with the same subjects, we publish the Study as it 
stands, though with full consciousness of its incomplete- 
ness. 

Two sounds of different intensities were given by means of 
a fall-phonometer (Willyoung & Co., Philadelphia). The 
sounds were produced by the dropping of ivory balls upon 
ebony plates through distances of 50 and 55 cm., respectively. 
The portion of the acoustic room used for the experiments 
was curtained off in such way as to exclude echo or rever- 
beration of any sort; and the apparatus was rigorously 
tested by the experimenter, before a series began, for the de- 
tection of qualitative differences between the sounds due to 
possible maladjustment of parts of the phonometer. The subject 
sat with his back to the instrument, and passed judgments of 
relative intensity in accordance with the method of right and 
wrong cases. The experiments fell into three groups : 

(1) practice experiments before distraction ; 
(2) distraction experiments ; 
(3) test experiments after distraction. 
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Four subjects took part in the investigation: Mrs. 8. T. 
Oliver (O.), Miss N. G. Seymour (S.), Mr. I. M. Bentley 
(B.), and Dr. W. B. Pillsbury (P.). The writer of the Study 
was experimenter throughout. 

I. Practice Experiments. All four subjects had had 
practice with the phonometer in 1895-6,whether in the course 
of investigation or in the laboratory drill-work. We there- 
fore thought it unnecessary to devote any considerable 
amount of time to practice experiments. After a few days’ 
work the percentage of r cases became practically constant 
for all. We then took the following standard experiments, 
in series of 20: 


B., 240 exp., r=73.3%; 


O., 200 r=91%; 
P., 100 ; 
S., 240 1r=67.3%. 


We purposely kept the height of fall of the balls the same 
for all subjects, thinking it well to test the value of the odor 
distraction upon judgments of supraliminal, liminal and sub- 
liminal differences. The limits 91 and 67 per cent. afforded 
a range sufficient for this end. 

Unfortunately, although the percentage was ‘ practically 
constant’ in these practice experiments,—the m.v. of the 
series being very small,—the event proved that our prelimi- 
nary work was inadequate. The percentages increased as 
the experiments were continued. See (III), below. 

II. Distraction Experiments. Not only did the subjects 
differ as regards power to discriminate sound intensity ; 
they differed—and this, also, we took to be useful for the 
purposes of our test—in their mode of reaction upon smell 
stimuli. B. and P. were familiar with the scents of the 
chemical and anatomical laboratories ; O. knew the odors of 
the plants which she had studied in the botanical laboratory ; 
S. was keenly affected by scents, pleasant or unpleasant, but 
was unfamiliar with names. 

Fifty scents were employed: 1, oil of cloves; 2, oil of 
tansy ; 3, oil of pennyroyal; 4, oil of origanum; 5, oil of 
spike ; 6, oil of orange; 7, extract of coffee; 8, extract of 
pineapple ; 9, extract of raspberry ; 10, extract of white rose ; 
11, extract of violet ; 12, extract of heliotrope ; 13, powdered 
orris ; 14, tincture of iodine ; 15, paregoric; 16, tincture of 
arnica ; 17, powdered licorice ; 18, oil of bergamot; 19, bay 
rum ; 20, lavender water; 21, menthol; 22, veronica; 23, 
banana ; 24, peppermint ; 25, carbolic acid ; 26, benzine; 27, 
cinnamon ; 28, methyl alcohol; 29, oil of thyme; 30, olive 
oil ; 31, naphthalene ; 32, brandy ; 33, ammonium sulphide ; 
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34, bromine water ; 35, spearmint; 36, camphor; 37, hem- 
lock ; 38, oil of turpentine; 39, anise; 40, rosemary; 41, 
Javelle water and chlorine; 42, vanillin; 43, formalin; 44, 
acetic acid ; 45, rye whiskey ; 46, absolute alcohol ; 47, oil of 
bitter almonds ; 48, cotton seed oil; 49, nitro-wurtzite; 50, 
wintergreen. 

The small phials containing these odors were covered 
with paper ; so that the subject could not judge of the scent 
by the appearance of the substance. The corks were num- 
bered according to the above list. The phials needed for an 
experimental series were laid out in order upon a low table 
at the subject’s side. Ata ‘Ready!’ he took up the phial 
nearest him, and held it in his left hand. Two seconds after 
a ‘Now!’ had been called, the first ball dropped. As soon 
as the sound had been apperceived, the subject uncorked the 
phial and smelled the contents. After an interval of five sec- 
onds the second ball was let fall. Judgment was passed, 
first, upon the intensity of the sounds; and then remarks 
made upon the nature of the odor. 

We supposed, before beginning the experiments, that a 
single smell would not be sufficient to fill up the full five sec- 
onds, and devised various ways of meeting the difficulty 
which would thus arise. In practice, however, the difficulty 
did not occur; the single distraction proved adequate in 
every case. 

Following are four typical series, one from each subject. A 
height of fall of 55 cm. is represented by a, that of 50cm. by b. 


Serres I. REACTOR O. JAN. 16, 1897. 
Exp. Stim. Scent Judgt. REMARKS. 


BR ab 39 w ‘¢Odor familiar; do not know the name.”’ 
2. ab 40 r Pleasant perfume.” 
3. ba 41 r **Do not know it at all.” 
4. ba 42 r ‘Do not know; sweetish, like a flavoring 
extract.”’ 
5. ab 43 r  ‘Pungent, like the horse-radish group.”’ 
6. ab 44 w “Do ~ now at all; never smelled it be- 
ore. 
ab 45 r Whiskey.”’ 
8. ba 46 r ‘* Faint odor.”’ 
“2, ba 47 r ‘Like bitter almonds.”’ 
10. ba 48 r ‘*No definite odor; thought of olive oil.” 
11. ab 649 r ‘* Bitter almonds certainly.” 
12. ab 50 no jdgt. ‘‘ Wintergreen.”’ 
13 ab 1 w ‘* Familiar; cannot name.”’ 
14 ba 3 r ** Spearmint.”’ 
15 ba 5 r **No odor.”’ 
16 ba 7 r ** Coffee.”’ 
17 ab 9 r ‘*¢ Little like burnt molasses.” 
18 ba 11 r * Violet.” 
19 ab 13 r “Faint; do not know.’’ 
20 ba 15 r Tpecacuanha.”’ 
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Series II. REeacToR B. FEB. 10, 1897. 


‘‘Pamiliar; cannot name.” 
‘*Turpentine.”’ 

Fruit-like.”’ 

Paper-like smell.” 

“Do not know; not familiar.” 

Alcohol.” 

“Do not know; not a strong odor.”’ 
Peppermint.”’ 

Vague idea of the smell.”’ 
‘‘Familiar, but cannot name.”’ 
‘Like turpentine.”’ 

** Coffee.”’ 

**Do not know.”’ 

Perfume.”’ 

Perfume.”’ 

‘*No clear idea of the smell.” 

**Do not know; thought of coffee.”’ 
Perfume.”’ 

Unfamiliar.” 

“Doubtful: banana?” 


Series III. Reactor S. 2, 1897. 
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** Grease, soap; not familiar.” 

*Ammonia.”’ 

Camphor.”’ 

Like turpentine.”’ 

‘*No particular odor; like an old medicine 
bottle.”’ 

‘Burning stuff, disinfectant.” 

‘*Must be bitter almond.’’ 

Lavender.”’ 

** Moth balls.’’ 

Alcohol.”’ 

‘*Some chemical that I have smelled in a 
tin-type shop.” 

** Peppermint.” 

‘Some chemical in gilding mixture; some- 
what like orange blossom.’’ 

Chloroform.”’ 

“ Perfectly familiar; cannot name.”’ 

Mint.” 

“Very familiar; like pine needles; out-of- 

door-like.’’ 

Bitter almonds.”’ 

** Kitchen odor; vanilla?” 

**Delicious country smell; out-of-door 

odor.” 


Series IV. ReAcTOR P. MARCH 9, 1897. 


Some sort of spice.” 
‘“*Wormwood.”’ 

Pennyroyal.”’ 

Faint, indefinite odor.”’ 
**Do not know.”’ 

“ Orange.” 

Knew it once.” 


|_| 
ab 36 
ab 38 
ba 40 
ba 42 
ab 44 
ab 46 
ab 48 
ba 50 
ba 
10. ba 3 
11. ab 5 
12. ab 7 
13. ab 9 
14. ba 11 
15. ba 13 
16. ba 15 
a. ab 17 
18. ab 19 
19. ba 21 
20. ba 23 
i. ab 30 
2. ba 33 
3. ba 36 
4, ab 38 
5. ab 41 
6. ab 43 
ba 47 
8. ba 29 
9. ab 31 
[°: ab $2 
. 3. ab 28 
12. ba 24 
13. ba 23 
14. ba 26 
15. ab 21 
16. ba 35 
17. ab 37 
18. ba 49 
19. ba 1 i 
20. ab 3 
ab 
ab 
ba 
ba 
ab 
ab 
ab 
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8. ba 41 r ** Chloride of lime.”’ 
9. ba 50 Wintergreen.” 
10. ba 46 r Whiskey.”’ 
11. ab 37 r **Do not know; seems familiar.”’ 
12 ab 49 r *¢ Almonds.”? 
13 ab 44 T Very faint.’’ 
14 ba 48 rT *¢ Cannot smell it.”’ 
15. ba 47 r ** Almonds.”’ 
16. ba 40 w ** Catnip.” 
17. ab 42 r *¢ Sour paste.”’ 


18. ba 43 no jdgt. ‘‘ Mustard.” 
19. ab 45 w **Do not know; nose burnt.”’ 
20. bas 35 r Peppermint.” 

The above Remarks are, in some cases, much condensed 
from the experimental records. But they show fairly well 
the material that one has upon which to base an induction as 
to why certain odors distracted and others did not. It is 
clear that the subjects show great individual differences in 
the matter of distraction. We should think, a priori, that 
an odor would distract when it was either (1) familiar, but 
not to be named, or (2) so familiar as to set up a vivid train 
of associated ideas. Series I. fits in with this assumption 
pretty well : the three w fall under the first heading, the no 
jdgt. under the second. At the same time there are several 
exceptions to the latter rubric. On the whole, it seems fair 
to say that the reactor O. was most distracted by familiar 
smells which could not be named. The following introspec- 
tive accounts are typical : 


ho egg aml Did not know the scent. Little like tansy, but 
sweeter. me kind of eau de cologne? Sweetish, and a little 
aromatic. Worried lest I should not know what the scent was by 
the time that the second ball fell. Think now that I could recog- 
nize it if I smelled again. Seemed unfamiliar, but a perfumery 
smell. When the ball fell I thought ‘ There, that is gone, and I do 
not know what itis.’ No associated ideas. Feeling of annoyance 
that I could not tell what it was.” ; 

Absolute Alcohol.—‘‘Seems to be chiefly alcohol. Something 
else in it, perhaps. Could not recognize it at once, though it 
seemed familiar. Thought of cinnamon, but it was not that. Scent 
of the perfume order. Just as ball fell thought,‘ It’s like weak alco- 
hol.’ Associations after the ball fell, not before.” 

Banana.—“ Idea of beech nuts flashed up, but was not a decision. 
Strong and peculiar odor. Not like a ee lacking in delicacy 
and fragrance. Not like chemicals. Feeling of dissatisfaction at 
not recognizing it before the ball fell. Worried afterwards for a 
little; scent came back and seemed on the point of being grasped.”’ 


As an instance under the second heading we have this, 
e. g.: 

Carbolic Acid.—‘‘ Prompt judgment both of balls and scent. Car- 
bolic acid. Having recognized, was going to take another sniff 
when I thought: ‘ What’s the use? You know that.’ Just then the 
ball dropped.”” The judgment was a w. 

The reactor B., on the other hand, seems to have been 
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most distracted, not when he could not name a familiar smell, 
but when the smell was altogether unfamiliar. The attention 
in this case did not relax, as one might have expected,—per- 
haps owing to the shortness of the interval,—but played upon 
the unknown stimulus through the five seconds. E. g.: 


Cinnamon.—*“ Hard to remember the balls after smelling. Had 
no idea what the smell was. No associations. Kept smelling all 
the time.” 

Violet.—‘‘ Some perfume? No idea of the kind; but seems a good 
sort. Keptsmelling. No associations.” Both judgments w. 


The reactor P., again, tended to let the distraction go, when 
he could not recognize the scent, and to concentrate his atten- 
tion upon the coming sound. There was little if any sign of 
the ‘worry’ and ‘annoyance’ of the subject O. P.’s recogni- 
tions, right and wrong alike, were very quick ; and the jerk 
of recognition appears to have distracted him more than the 
steady feeling of unfamiliarity. 

The reactor S. showed a much greater tendency to associa- 
tion during the five seconds’ limit than any of the other three 
subjects. She was distracted by these as well as by the an- 
noyance of inability to name. Thus tansy suggested sage tea, 
and that the giving of sage tea at the new moon. Pennyroyal 
suggested the mustiness of a certain old house; rosemary 
suggested a toilet table and also cooking in a kitchen; etc., 
ete. S. hardly ever found a scent wholly unfamiliar. 0. 
stands next to her in this respect. B. and P. often ‘ gave up’ 
the problem of recognition. 

Putting all the facts together, one may say that a scent can 
distract: (1) when it is familiar, but cannot be named, and 
so ‘ bothers ’: 

(2) when it is very familiar, and so suggests scenes and 
events readily : 

(3) when it is totally unfamiliar, and so piques the atten- 
tion ; and 

(4) when it is easily recognized, and so sets up a general 
feeling uf relief that the trial is over. 

There are very few w that cannot be accounted for on some 
one or other of these four principles ; and what there are can 
be traced, almost without exception, to a slipping of the 
attention, due to tiredness, preoccupation, the unusual obsti- 
nacy of a cork, etc. 

Ill. Final Test Experiments. At the conclusion of the 
whole inquiry 100 experiments were made upon each subject, 
without distraction, with the view of discovering any ad- 
vance in practice. As was said above, practice had, unfor- 
tunately, advanced. The percentages of r cases before dis- 
traction were : 
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B. 0. P. 8. 
73.3 91 85 67.3; 
after distraction they were : 
80 96 94 76. 


The order of relative accuracy of discrimination is the same 
as before ; the absolute accuracy has increased for each sub- 
ject. Wecan do nothing but confess that our preliminary 
work was cut too short, and that our final results are so far 
invalid. 


What, now, are the final results of the whole investigation? 
How do the distraction percentages of 7 cases compare with 
the percentages when there was no distraction? 

We have sought to answer this question in the following 
Table. To construct the Table we first averaged the per cent. of 
r without distraction from the practice experiments and the 
final tests ; thus obtaining 


B. O S. 
76.6 93.5 89.5 71.6 


as our standard percentages. From these we subtracted the 
per cent. of r for each subject and for each of the fifty scents. 
The column headed ‘per cent.’ thus gives the difference be- 
tween the per cent. of r without distraction and the per cent. 
of r with distraction by a particular scent. The scent is in- 
dicated by its number. The number of distraction-experi- 
ments from which the per cent. of » with distraction was cal- 
culated varied for the various subjects and scents. It is 
shown in the column headed ‘No.’ Thus, in the first line of 
the Table, the figures mean that for the reactor O. the scent 
49 (nitro-wurtzite) was the most efficient distractor; it was 
presented in 14 series ; and the percentage of 7 cases when it 
was used was no more than 93.5 minus 51.5, 7. e., 42. And 
so on. 

Remarks upon the Table. (1) It is clear that the Table is 
incomplete ; the column headed ‘No.’ shows uneven figures. 
We had hoped to have 20 series for each scent; but of this 
time did not allow. Neither had we time for any control ex- 
periments, outside of and beyond the regularly arranged 
and varied experimental series. Lastly, it must be remem- 
bered that practice was changing during the experiments ; 
so that the order of the scents in distracting value may not 
be entirely correct.- The practice effect, 7. e., may have 
differed at different stages of the work ; and the form of the 
practice curve may be different for different odors. 
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REACTOR: oO. | B. Ss. 
° 
Zz Zz Z 7 
1 49 | 14] 45 | 56.3| 19] 16 | 52.3, 14] 56.5) 6 
2 15| 47.5) 154 47 | 56.3/| 19] 23 | 48.3} 12437) 52.5) 8 
3 39| 43.5) 149 33 | 54.3) 17934 | 48.3| 47.5) 7 
4 19| 40.5) 159 16 | 52.3/ 18} 37 | 45.3; 14] 47.5) 8 
5 25 | 37.5) 16] 48 451.3) 15] 45.3) 14] 46.5) 7 
6 3| 14] 34 | 46.3/ 16] 45.3; 14913) 39.5) 8 
7 35| 35.517] 9 | 46.3| 19} 14 | 45.3) 149 40| 39.5) 8 
8 18| 33.5) 15] 46 | 46.3/ 19] 17 | 45.3) 14939) 35.5) 11 
9 28 | 33.5) 15] 44.3] 18} 21 | 45.31 139 45 34.5) 9 
10 36 | 33.515] 19 | 44.3| 18} 30 | 43.31 13] 20] 32.5) 7 
11 1} 32.5) 13] 30 | 44.3) 15915 | 43.3; 13] 21 | 32.5) 7 
12 32.5) 13] 39 | 44.3| 159] 22 | 43.31 32.5) 7 
13 43 | 32.5) 134 10 | 42.3| 20] 39 | 43.3] 129 41] 32.5) 7 
14 4| 31.5) 164 17 | 42.3/ 17] 29 40.3) 14] 3 29.5) 10 
15 31.5) 16] 29 | 42.3) 20719 | 40.3} 14] 4] 29.5) 10 
16 12| 29.5) 149 26 | 42.3] 19} 28 | 35.3) 12} 23 27.5) 8 
17 2| 27.5) 15] 35 | 42.3) 20735 | 35.3) 27 27.5) 8 
18 6| 27.5) 15] 49 | 42.3/ 17] 3 35.38] 13935) 27.5) 8 
19 27.5} 159 50 | 40.3| 169 5 | 35.3; 18931 | 23.5) 9 
20 27.5) 15] 22 | 40.3| 169 32 | 18.5) 7 
21 26 | 27.5) 18] 28 | 39.3| 19 44 | 35.3) 14]. 25 | 18.5) 7 
22 27 | 27.5' 15] 41 | 39.3| 43 | 33.3) 15934) 18.5) 7 
23 13| 25.5| 16] 43 | 36.3) 17] 8 | 33.3) 1389 18.5) 7 
24 9| 24.5) 13] 14 | 36.3/ 17] 50 | 33.3} 159.43 18.5) 7 
25 22 | 24.5) 13] 31 | 36.3| 20 42 | 31.3) 13 50] 18.5) 6 
26 47| 24.513] 2 | 35.3) 19] 10 | 31.3) 17.5) 11 
27 14| 22.5) 149 11 | 35.3/ 19] 13 | 31.3) 14911 14.5) 8 
28 20} 22.5) 14] 40 | 35.3) 20 41 | 30.3} 157 2) 14.5 8 
29 48 | 21.5) 11} 32 | 35.3| 17] 30.31 14910} 14.5) 8 
30 16| 20.5/15] 6 /|33.3/ 18] 7] 27.3; 14.5) 8 
31 17| 20.5] 15] 21 | 30.3/ 19} 31 | 27.3) 18] 26 | 14.5] 8 
32 31| 1 | 30.3| 17] 20 | 26.3) 154 32/| 14.5) 9 
33 23] 3/|30.3/ 19] 1] 23.3; 14949] 14.5) 7 
34 34] 15.5) 14] 18 | 30.3; 17933 | 23.3; 13] 8 | 12.5) 9 
35 87 | 13.5) 17] 23 | 30.3] 19 25 | 23.3) 12} 24/ 6.5) 6 
36 46 | 13.5) 16] 20 | 30.3/ 17] 12] 20.3) 13] 28| 6.5) 6 
37 5| 13.5) 15] 12 | 30.3| 19] 45 | 6.5 6 
38 10} 13.5) 15] 25 | 27.3) 47 | 4.5) 7 
39 29| 13.5) 15] 37 | 27.3| 20] 49 | 16.3) 4.5) 7 
40 33] 13.5)15] 4 /25.3/ 199} 48] 13.3110] 44] 4.5) 7 
41 82] 12.5) 15] 44 | 24.3) 159138 | 12.3113 947] 4.5) 7 
42 7| 27 | 22.3) 20] 6 | 2.5) 8 
43 38} 9.5/15] 8 | 22.3/ 18] 26] 10.3) 11} 2.5) 8 
44 11| 8.5) 149 36 | 22.3) 20] 46| 9.3/14] 6| 1.5) 9 
45 45| 8.5/13] 7/21.3/ 16] 9] 9.3'14]17)| 1.5) 9 
46 19711] 4.3) 18919] 1.5) 9 
47 8} 7.65/15] 1.5) 9 
48 42| 7.5|151 42 |13.3/ 14918] 4.3) 13] 5 |—10.5] 10 
49 17] 24] 2.3) 14918 |-10.5) 8 
50 30 | —6.5| 38 | 10.3| 40 |—6 | 15 | 46 |—10.5) 7 
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(2) It is clear that the different odors have very different 
distracting values, and that these values differ for the differ- 
ent subjects. Even with 50 scents, taken largely at hap- 
hazard as they could be procured, we have a pretty continu- 
ous distraction series for each subject, the reduction of the r 
per cent. ranging from 50 to zero: indeed, in some cases the 
‘distraction’ here, as in our previous work upon distrac- 
tors, proves to be a stimulant, the subject working better 
under distraction than under standard conditions. 

The mechanism of least distraction or of actual stimulation 
may be inferred, to some extent, from the introspective rec- 
ords. <A few of these are given: 


Reactor O., Olive Oil.—(1) Oil; like poor olive oil. (2), (3), Be 
(5) Olive oil. (6) Oil. (7) Olive oil. (8) Sweet oil. (9)? 
ccc (10) Olive oil. (11), (12) Oil. (13) Olive oil. (14), x5) 

1 

Reactor B., Oil of Turpentine.—(1), (2), (3), (4) Turpentine. (5) 
Cannot name. (This experiment came immediately after the giv- 
ing of ‘turpentine’ as the scent of 33.] (6), (7) Turpentine. (8) 
Varnish. (9), (10), (11), G2), (13) Turpentine. (14) Vague. Had 


it on the tip of the tongue. urpentine had been given earlier in 
the series for 37.] (15) ay ut cannot — [No previous 
turpentine judgment.) (16) Do not know. [Turpentine given 


earlier in the series for 37.] (17), (18), (19), (20) Tar entine. 

Reactor S., Rosemary.—(1) Perfume. Suge ests toilet and cook- 
ing. (2) Lemon verbena. (3) Perfectly familiar; like lemon. (4), 
(5) Lavender. (6) Lemon verbena. (7) (8) Lavender. (9) 
Lemon verbena. (10) Lavender? [Lavender had been given in 
the series immediately preceding this: hence the doubt.] (11) 
Lavender? [Same reason for doubt.] (12), (13) Lavender. (14) 
Sage tea. [Lavender judged in previous series.] (15) Balsam. 
[Lavender iw for 20, a few experiments before. } 

Reactor P., Absolute Alcohol.—(1) Odor familiar. Thought of 
aconite and fever. (2) Do not know; little smell. (3) Do not 
know. (4) Like cold potato skins. (5) Do not know; sweet. (6) 
Whiskey. (7) Sweet and sickish. 

Oil of Bergamot.—(1) Citron? No; probably heliotrope. (2) 
Do not know. (3) Orange. (4) No name. (5) Lemon. (6) Per- 
fume. (7) Lemon? (8) Orange.) 

Oil of Spike.—(1) Familiar; no name. (2) Cannot grasp odor. 
(3) Faint; do not know. (4) White lead. (5), (6) Unknown. (7) 
Orange. (8), (9) Unknown. (10) Urude petroleum. 


We notice here at once the difference of attitude to the dis- 
traction taken up by O., B. and S., on the one hand, and P., 
on the other (cf. the qualitative analysis of distraction 
above). On the whole, it would seem that least distraction 
or stimulation means for the first three subjects not so mucha 
dynamogenic effect of stimulus, an actual heightening of the 
attention, as the reaction of relief upon a quite familiar stimu- 
lus ; the distraction is put away, and the attention reverts to 
the sounds. This principle crosses the second distraction- 
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principle to some extent. We must suppose either that there 
are here few associates, despite familiarity ; or (what is more 
likely) that the attention was tending,as things were, rather to 
the sound than to the scent, and so slipped easily to the sound 
after recognition was accomplished. In this latter case, the 
second distraction-principle would hold only providing that 
the experiment is accurately made, 7. e., that the full strain 
of attention is on the familiar scent. How difficult of attain- 
ment this accuracy is, all who have worked at the distraction- 
problem will know. 

P. was distracted when he recognized (fourth principle); 
the feeling of relief took his attention not only from the 
scent, but from the whole experiment. In his case, least 
distraction or stimulation does appear to mean a heightening 
of the attention ; his 7 per cent. is maximal when he cannot 
get the smell, when it eludes him, when he can associate to it 
only a name that he is pretty sure is not correct. (We have 
found evidence of this principle in our previous work.) P.’s 
tendency was to let the distraction go if he could not recog- 
nize the smell at all, but in these instances there seems to 
have been a feeling that he ‘ ought’ te know the scent. ' 

Summary. The Study is incomplete. Not enough series 
were taken ; not enough practice was had ; no control experi- 
ments were made. 

In spite of this, it seems from the experimental results that 
odor series offer a means of distraction of the attention that 
is uniform, capable of gradation, and applicable to normal 
subjects. Fifty scents, used for distracting judgments of 
sound intensity, lowered the » per cent. by an amount rang- 
ing from fifty to zero : in some instances the lowering passed 
beyond zero and became an increase. 

Individual differences showed themselves, but do not affect 
the above general statement. We infer from the results that 
distraction can be set up in four ways: by familiar scents 
that cannot be named ; by very familiar and therefore sug- 
gestive scents (attention on the scent); by unfamiliar 
and therefore puzzling scents; and by easily recognizable 
scents, whose recognition suggests that the whole experiment 
is over (attention tending away from the experiment). Least 
distraction or stimulation can be set up in two ways : by very 
familiar scents (attention on the sound), and by uncertainly 


‘We may just note the fact that the four subjects showed marked 
differences as regards the way in which the first sound was mem- 
orised and the judgment of likeness or difference of intensity 
reached. It was not our object to examine these differences in the 
present connection. 
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familiar scents (attention tending away from the experiment, 
and now held upon it). 

It appears that the question of distraction by odors would 
well repay systematic work, continued for two or three years, 
and carried over into other departments of intensive discrimi- 
nation. 
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XV.—THE PROJECTION OF THE RETINAL IMAGE. 


By W. B. PILLSBURY, PH. D. 


It would seem that the extended discussion of the problem 
of the ‘‘ Inversion of the Retinal Image,’’ carried on in the 
Psychological Review for the current year, would leave noth- 
ing to be said on the above question. One bit of experi- 
mental evidence has been overlooked, however,. which may 
be of value in settling disputed points in both of the inti- 
mately connected problems. As the discussion stands at 
present, Professor Stratton has shown that, when the field of 
vision is inverted by means of lenses, it is possible in a com- 
paratively brief time so to adjust the tactual space to the new 
visual space that no errors in movement result, and there is 
no conscious disparity between the two spaces. Professor 
Hyslop rejoins that this is ‘ off the point,’ because the ex- 
periments only cover the question of adapting movements to 
visual space, which is very different from the question of 
reference within the visual space itself; and, that, first of all, 
we must prove that inverted vision is an anomaly. On the 
constructive side, Professor Hyslop maintains that it is the 
general law, and therefore natural, that all impressions on 
the retina should be referred backward along a line perpen- 
dicular to that surface, just as in touch we ‘feel’ with the 
end of a stick in a line perpendicular to the surface of the 
skin. 

It is with this law that our own observations primarily 
deal. Professor Gage of Cornell University called our atten- 
tion to the fact that in using the Abbé camera lucida, in 
drawing from the microscope, the double image was inva- 
riably referred to the drawing board, not to the stage of the 
microscope. In view of the fact that the latter is in the line 
perpendicular to the retina, or is in the projection of the un- 
bent ray, we seem here to be dealing with an anomaly of vis- 
ion, and one worthy of careful investigation. Owing to the 
construction of the instrument the ray from the paper on the 
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drawing-board is reflected twice before it reaches theeye: once 
froma mirror above the board, and once from a silvered prism 
above the ocular of the microscope. The ray from the slide un- 
der the objective, on the other hand, passes in a straight line 
through an opening in the silvering of the prism; so that the 
rays from drawing-board and slide enter the eye along the 
same line, and occupy a common position upon the retina. 

Here we have a practical test of the comparative truth of 
the projection or nativistic and the empirical theories. The 
eye is offered a choice between two possible lines of reference, 
the one of which it must take if the projection theory be true, 
and the other of which it may take if the empirical view be 
correct. It would not be necessary that both images should 
be referred to the drawing-board, if we assume the empirical 
standpoint. Even on this theory we are opposing the expe- 
rience of the individual and the race, that objects can be 
touched somewhere in the line perpendicular to the retina at 
the point of stimulation, to the present knowledge that we 
can touch the paper by the side of the microscope. This lat- 
ter knowledge, furthermore, is not unambiguous, because we 
have had fully as many tactual-indications that the preparation 
is under the objective of the microscope as that the paper is 
on the drawing-board to one side. Particularly is this the 
ease if, as is true most frequently, the student is accus- 
tomed to the use of the microscope and unfamiliar with the 
camera lucida. Every circumstance, then, favors the expec- 
tation that the double image will be referred to the stage of 
the microscope, except the fact that we expect to draw the 
image upon the paper, and are intent upon seeing it against 
the white back-ground under the point of our pencil. 

In spite of the predominance of theoretical considerations 
in favor of the direct line, the fact is that in every instance 
the combined image is referred tothe drawing-board. Professor 
Gage assures me that he has never known an exception to this 
rule in all his experience with classes in microscopy in 
Cornell University, which have been composed in the aggre- 
gate of many-hundred students. We made a number of ex- 
periments, when at an early stage in the use of the camera 
lucida, with the mirror in different positions ; and found that 
always, when an object of known position was recognized, 
it was referred to its true place; before it was recognized it 
was referred to the stage of the microscope. Once, by acci- 
dent, the black metal surface of the back of the mirror was 
turned toward the tube, in a position to reflect the ceiling of 
the room ; and even this dark, indistinct image was assigned 
to its proper place as soon as it was recognized. This obser- 
vation was made after only two hours’ work with the camera 
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lucida two days before. It must be noted that in all these 
cases the objects in the mirror were being constantly changed, 
while the field of the microscope was not varied. Interest 
and attention were, therefore, directed almost entirely to the 
kaleidoscopic panorama of the former, just as in the usual 
case they were directed to the image that was to be drawn. 
It would seem, then, that this phenomenon is very closely 
related to retinal rivalry; and that the images are re- 
ferred to the place we are most interested in at the moment. 
This means that our knowledge that an object occupies a 
certain position is practically as strong in producing refer- 
ence to a point out of the normal line of projection as to a 
point in that normal line; or that the direction of the ray 
which gives rise to a retinal stimulation is comparatively un- 
important in determining the place in space to which we 
shall attribute the origin of the stimulation. 

These observations alone would be decisive against the 
projection theory in any of its forms. The rashest nativist 
would not care to assume that the retina reacts differently to 
light that has been reflected and to light that has not been 
reflected, or that we can know how many and of what magni- 
tude are the angles that the path of the ether vibrations has 
described in its course to the eye. And this hypothesis is also 
excluded in our experiments by the fact that the bent ray is 
preferred to the direct ray. 

We have, then, met Professor Hyslop’s' first and second 
conditions : that we should prove that inverted vision or pro- 
jection outward in a line perpendicular to the retina is not 
natural, or is not the only natural method of reference; and 
that the proof should be in terms of vision alone. We may 
now consider his objection to the empirical theory that it 
assumes a knowledge of the visual impression, both before 
and after reference outward. This is, of course, a mere fig- 
ure of speech, which is employed for convenience by both 
sides. Itis no more to be taken literally than Professor 
Hyslop would care to have a critic work out his conception 
of nature and natural law from the sentence:? ‘‘ Now accept- 
ing Mr. Spencer’s conclusion that the sense of touch was the 
original germ out of which all the senses were developed, 
among them sight, we can readily see that nature had only to 
give the retina a curved form, circular, elliptical or para- 
bolic, in order to adjust the law of ‘ eccentric projection’ to 
the modified conditions of vision involving refraction of light 
and inverted images.’’ Noone of normal development can 


1 Psy. Rev., IV, 2, p. 151. 
? Psy. Rev., IV, 2, p. 160. 
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remember a time when reference to a point in space did not 
take place, or a time when the images were referred to the 
retina ; because reference to the retina involves knowledge or 
experience in space just as much as reference to a point re- 
mote from the body. ‘The facts are apparent to all; but it is 
very difficult to represent them or discuss them without fall- 
ing into figures of speech. Professor Hyslop himself does 
not escape the danger. 

We have, then, no course left but to accept the empirical 
theory ; for the ‘eye-movement theory’ has never been held 
by anyone to be a sufficient explanation in itself, and has 
also been disproven by both Professor Stratton and Professor 
Hyslop. 

The empirical theory seems the more applicable to direc- 
tion, because there is no function of the eye that in any way 
corresponds to this attribute. The reaction of the retina and 
of the ciliary muscle is the same, no matter from what direc- 
tion the exciting stimulus may come. We are, then, com- 
pelled to look to some sense besides vision to supply the de- 
ficiency ; and touch, the other spatial sense, seems the most 
natural recourse. 

The question from this point on is the question of the 
genesis of space perception ; and within the limits of a paper 
of this kind it is only possible to remark that all evidence 
points to the conclusion that space is a composite, and that 
in the normal consciousness more than one sense must always 
be at work in its development. We therefore conclude with 
Professor Stratton that the phenomena of projection can only 
be explained empirically by calling to our aid the sense of touch. 


PoOSTSCRIPT.—(1) It should be stated, in connection with 
Dr. Pillsbury’s explanation of the lateral projection of the 
image when Abbé’s camera lucida is placed over the ocular 
of the microscope, that the Cornell students pass to the use 
of the Abbé instrument by way of the Wollaston camera 
lucida. Hence they may come to the former with a predis- 
position which is too strong to be broken by their new- 
gained knowledge of its construction and dioptrical properties. 

(2) After reading Dr. Pillsbury’s paper, it occurred to 
Professor Gage that it would be well to repeat the observa- 
tions on the Abbé camera. He found that—although in the 
whole course of his previous experience he had localised the 
preparation on the drawing-board—he was now able at will 
to see it either there or in the microscope. Professor Gage 
came to the Abbé by way of the Wollaston instrument. 
Again: he has found two persons who are at present unable 
to localise the preparation elsewhere than in the microscope. 
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The one is wholly unpracticed in the use of the microscope ; 
the other is a practiced microscopist, who did not, however, 
use the Wollaston until after he had used the Abbé instru- 
ment. My own experience (by no means extended) is as fol- 
lows: I have never used the Wollaston camera ; but I invari- 
ably localised the preparation on the drawing-board during a 
short time in which I was working with the Abbé camera. 
My first observations were taken without, the later ones with, 
theoretical knowledge of the instrument. Now, on making 
observations with Professor Gage, I find that I am able, as 
he is, to see the object with either location. 

It seems, both to Professor Gage and to myself, that this 
criss-cross of evidence and experience tells strongly in favor 
of Dr. Pillsbury’s main contention: that localisation demands 
an empiristic explanation. E. B. T. 


NOTE TO STUDIES IV AND VII. 


To their work upon the quantitative determination of the 
dotted-line and point-distance illusion (this JOURNAL, Vol. 
VI) Messrs. Knox and Watanabe appended certain theo- 
retical remarks. Two of these run as follows : 

(1) Since our judgment of vertical distances is in general less 
accurate than our judgment of horizontal, we should expect to find 
a higher value of A in the former case than in the latter. 

(2) Binocular bisection of horizontal distances is not subject to 
any constant error; binocular bisection of verticals is subject to 
the constant error of overestimation of the upper part of the field 
of vision. We should, therefore, expect to find the m. v. of our 
vertical A’s greater than that of our horizontal. 

These two remarks were very sharply criticised by Professor 
Heymans in the Zeitsch. f. Psych., Vol. X, p. 465. As 
the criticism seemed to depend upon a misunderstanding 
(for which the brevity of the remarks themselves might be 
largely responsible), I published a full explanation in the 
Zeitsch., Vol. XII, pp. 395, 396. By ‘‘ less accurate ’’ in (1) 
we had meant to indicate that the difference-limen is greater 
in judgments of verticals. The reasoning underlying (2) is 
somewhat complicated, and need not be repeated here. 

Professor Heymans has replied to the first part of this ex- 
planation in the Zettsch., Vol. XIII, p. 474. In his reply he 
has entirely overlooked the fact that the upper and lower 
difference-limina must be of different magnitude if Weber’s 
law holds, 7. e., unless the absolute sensible discrimination 
is constant. The estimation-difference 4 follows the same 
law as the sensible discrimination. I still think, therefore, 
that our first remark is justified. On the second point Pro- 
fessor Heymans offers no further criticism. E. B. T. 


DISCUSSION. 


- COLOR PERCEPTION OF CHILDREN. 


The following brief notes may be made in reply to Miss 
Schallenberger’s strictures upon my Chapter on ‘ Distance 
and Color Perception by Infants ’’ (Chapter III of ‘‘ Mental 
Development ”’ ): 

(1) As to the allusions to Preyer’s method, she will find 
reference to some notes sent me by Professor Preyer himself 
incorporated in the German (Reuther u. Reichard, Berlin), 
and French (Alcan, Paris) translations, which are both to 
appear about the time of this. I regret that the second Eng- 
lish edition should have been reprinted without these and 
other revisions referred to below; but the publishers neg- 
lected to inform me that the chance had offered itself. In either 
of the foreign editions may also be found such changes of in- 
terpretation (very slight) as I now find it well to make. 

(2) The mistakes (seven in number) which Miss Schallen- 
berger finds in my Tables I and II are all, except one, 
‘‘read in’’ mistakes, 7. e., ‘‘ read in’’ by the carrying out of 
decimals, a quite unnecessary proceeding in a matter where 
only differences of first and (sometimes) second place figures 
are of any value. The nearest approach toa mistake is the 
reading .90 for .882. I carried the decimals to the third 
place for the first three colors simply for fullness, not for 
any ‘‘discovery ’’ thereby. The one real error (16 for 15) 
is a typographical mistake ; it is correct in the first edition. 
It is also correct in the foreign editions. 

(3) As to inconsistencies between the text and the tables, 
that is due to the fact which I mentioned in the preface to the 
second edition : an accidental substitution of columns; Miss 
Schallenberger explains it correctly. In the second edition ~ 
certain statements (only one of any moment) were noted for 
correction, and would have been corrected when the second 
edition was reprinted, if I had been given the chance. 

(4) I shall look up the suggestions as to Lehmann, etc., 
and accept the corrections gratefully where I am wrong. 
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Miss Schallenberger’s criticisms are, in the main, however, 
below the threshold of my intention ; seeing that I distinctly 
disclaimed much independent value for the figures given, the 
number of the experiments being too small. I published the 
results mainly for their illustrative value. 

I have before advised experimental purists to ‘‘ first catch ”’ 
a live, warm baby, and attempt to work it; my present critic 
shows that she does not know the difficulties of the task at 
first hand. While thanking her, therefore, for her minute 
examination of the chapter and promising to reconsider the 
points if I get the chance of a future edition, I yet fear that 
another revision would leave the matter still very unsatisfac- 
tory from a hypercritical point of view. 

J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Princeton, Aug. 13. 


Professor Baldwin’s notes are most encouraging. It is en- 
couraging, in the first place, to read so frank an admission of 
error on the few points which have been singled out of my 
criticism for present comment. If the chance for future re- 
vision does come, I believe that Professor Baldwin will find 
such admission equally necessary on the more serious points 
of which he now says nothing. It is encouraging, in the 
second place, to find my general opinion of the value of the 
experimental work of this chapter confirmed by the author’s 
own statements. If figures are printed not because they 
mean anything, but ‘‘ simply for fullness ”’ (!), it is time that 
criticism should begin. And if the fact that experiments 
are published ‘‘ mainly for their illustrative value’’ can 
be seriously put forward as an excuse for great experimental 
inaccuracy, it is time for someone to point out that mere pro- 
fession will not work in science any more than in conduct ; 
a man shall not be saved by the very best of intentions. 

As to Professor Baldwin’s concluding remarks, I really 
cannot see that the investigation of any baby, of whatever 
sort its ‘vital differences’ and whatever grade its temper- 
ature, is furthered by inaccuracy of observation and record 
on the part of the investigating parent. 

M. SCHALLENBERGER. 


Stanford University. 
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A MUSICAL EXPERIMENT. 


By JUNE E. DOWNEY, 
University of Chicago. 


The following report is submitted as a postscript, as it were, to 
the articles on ‘‘ Musical Expressiveness,’’ found in Vols. IV and V 
of this JOURNAL. The experiment was modeled after the one there 
given, with a few unimportant variations. Six selections of music 
were interpreted. After each of these an interval was allowed 
for the listeners to write down the impressions received from the 
music. No questions were asked on the selections, nor were the 
titles or composers of the selections given. Twenty-two persons 
were present at the recital. Answers from all were not received 
for each selection. Only one of the twenty-two, namely (21), was 
a professional musician. The remaining twenty-one persons had 
either no musical training whatever, or but comparatively little. 
With one or two exceptions all were fond of music. 

The programme was intentionally made short, the whole experi- 
ment lasting not more than an hour and a half. The selections 
were lettered A, B,C, D, Eand F. The answers to each are numbered 
to twenty-two. The first seven are returned by gentlemen, the 
remaining fifteen by ladies. The piano-forte was the only instru- 
ment used; there were three performers. The experiment was 
under the direction of Prof. E. E. Slosson (University of Wyoming ) 
and Misses A. H. Talbot and J. E. Downey. The names of the 
selections and answers returned follow: 

Chopin, Funeral March (Sonata, Op. 35). 1. First sensation, 
that it was one of Mrs. Caudle’s curtain lectures, interspersed with 
soliloquies over her own hard lot. Later concluded it represented 
a tired father walking the floor at midnight with a cross, crying 
baby,and alternately singing Watts’‘‘Cradle Hymn” and scolding the 
baby. 2. Funeral of asoldier. 3. I was affected as I would have 
been had I read a strong, spirited poem. In fact, the first distinct 
impression was of some sweet poem of Scott; not military, but 

eaceful. 4. Grief; mourning, swelling to a climax. Reaction. 

ope, faith, doubt alternate. 5. A country scene. Qld orchard, 
tremendous trees, blossom-fragrant air. A breeze stirs the boughs. 
Rain begins to fall, first in large drops, then in rhythmic sheets, 
driven by gusts of wind. Thunder is followed by increased down- 
pour. The sun breaks through the clouds. Sun-shower; the re- 
verberations of the summer-shower roll across the distant hills. 6. 
Funeral procession of Abraham Lincoln. 7. Sadness. An unsuc- 
cessful but constantly renewed attempt to throw off the burden of 
sorrow. 8. A life of possibly more than usual melancholy with 
ray of hope and happiness brought in unwelcomely; or the hope of 
something unexpected coming without recognition. A slight recog- 
nition of the ideal without overcoming the natural or acquired 
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melancholy. 9. Either a storm at sea, or a battle. 10. My 
thoughts were of the composer. At the beginning it suggested a 
storm at sea, then, at times, music on the water, or in the distance. 
The interpretation does not interest me so much as the harmony of 
tones. 11. A death and the heavy sorrowing of friends, a sorrow 
too deep for tears, which soon finds relief in tears. This changes 
to a feeling of loneliness and resignation which is beautiful. It is 
the covering of a sorrowful heart with a smile. The repetition of 
the first part is the rekindling of the sorrow which finally brings 
the person to an extremely morbid state. 12. Saw amoon-lighted 
garden surrounding an ancient castle. A band of monks was 
marching to their church in the distance, where the organ was 
softly playing. A mother was pleading with her son not to join 
them. After much pleading on her part and grumbling answers on 
his, he still insists on his own way. 13.- My impression was of 
passing a church and of hearing the organ; then of passing into 
the woods, and hearing a storm; then of walking by the side of a 
stream which at first seemed but a brook, but which grew in size, 
yet ever sang a sweet song, sad at times, the stream flowing on 
and on, and emptying into a river just where the trees met. 
14. A calm, clear, sunny afternoon with pleasing landscape. A 
traveler is lying on the greensward and reveling in the quiet 
scene. But soon clouds roll up, and thunder, dark, growling at 
first, then angry. There comes a shower, after which reappears 
the peaceful, sunny scene. Night falls. A few angry peals of 
thunder, a few flashes of lightning come, and rain threatens, but 
does not fall. 15. The first part of the selection brought to my 
mind a funeral train. I believe I could quite see the picture. The 
line of march must have been miles in length. en comes a 
storm, and the rest is indistinct. 16. This impressed me as a de- 
scriptive piece. It described a feeling of resignation over a death, 
and the sorrow went as an undertone through the entire piece 
toning down any other violent feelings. It presented a distinc 
feeling that might easily have been put into a picture. 17. A wail 
of a lost spirit. 18. Sadness. Death. It called to my mind mem- 
ories of a dear friend who died years ago. 19. A double picture. 
Something deep and solemn and ominous, like the distant roar of a 
rising sea. Thena group of women talking, sometimes singing, but 
always listening. Occasionally the sea drowned the sound of their 
voices, then is quiet again. In the end there is a flood of lightnin 
and a louder roar, then silence. 20. Known. Chopin’s Funera 
March. To me it represents the funeral of a soldier. First and 
third the march to and from a cathedral. The trio between repre- 
sents the singing in cathedral and the organ-strains which accom- 
pany the burialservice. 21—. 22. Deep, hopeless sorrow for some- 
one lost. A prayer for help. The answer to the prayer. Hope 
and courage given. 

B. 8S. F. Powell, Nocturne, Hope (Op. 4, No. 1). 1. Expression 
of the exuberant. Impulsive spirit of children at play. 2. No 
impression, unless it was the wind rustling through leaves. 3. I 
seem to have heard the piece at sometime previous. My mind 
occupied in finding where and by whom. Cannot recall, but im- 
pression evidently pleasurable. 4. This situation seems retro- 
spective. A narrative of younger experience. 5. No defined 
impression save of singing maid with hope in her thought, shadow 
of possible ill and certainty of present happiness. 6. No impres- 
sion. Called up noimage. 7. Quiet enjoyment. Under a tree in 
the woods with no duty waiting tobe done. 8. Suppressed Joy. 
A dance of the fairies or of a sunbeam. 9. Sentiment, youth, 
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hope, Spring, happiness. 10. First pon meditation, then plead- 
ing. 11. A perfectly happy life with a vein of sadness here and 
there, which comes of a thoughtful disposition. There is also a 
hopeful feeling mingled with the sadness. 12. Known. A happy, 
hopeful song. 13. My impression was of water flowing over peb- 
bles, singing a gay little song, then of flowing over a wheel and 
singing a promise of future calmness and happiness. 14. Just a 
happy heart, full of sunshine; but afterwards a doubt, a shadow 
obscures the sky a little. 15. A restful sensation, but no impres- 
sion. 16. It reminds me of a person whom I know whose chief 
characteristic is a happy shallowness. No serious view of life. 
The picture of the person came surrounded by various unfavor- 
able circumstances. Do not care for this style of music. Not 
impressed by it. 17. No impression. 18. Organ voluntary in 
a large cathedral. (Selection not recalled, but probably a memory 
association.) 19. Doubt, uncertainty, indecision. A character, a 
girl, with varying moods. Moonlight flitting over tree-tops, or 
sunlight playing upon a shaded spot. 20. Known. Hope. First, 
blue sky with a few white, fleecy clouds on horizon; green trees. 
Secondly, nest of ne s. Thirdly, silence, save for sound of 
a distant babbling brook. 

C. S. F. Powell, Nocturne, Solicitude (Op. 3, No.2). 1. Con- 
veyed the idea of a political or theologica * “tr or discussion. 
2. No impression. 3. It seemed to me that I saw a man (or 
woman) in a crowded portion of a metropolis. ThenI saw a stream 
flowing full and clear through 4 cool grove of magnificent trees. 
The impression of unrest and great longing seemed to be conveyed. 
4. This may be an invocation, an address, though I cannot sa 

ositively that it leaves any definable impression upon me. cA 
See-parey. Chinese lanterns emerging from the trees. Lovely 
scene. 6. Noimpression. 7. No expression of emotion for me. 
8—. 9. Memory reminded me of piano practice. 10. Thought all 
the time of the harmony of tone. No particular impression except 
of the running from one key to another. 11. Anold man looking 
back on his life with a feeling of pride and of sorrow. Although he 
knows that he soon must die, yet he clings to life, “‘as a drowning 
man will clutch a straw.’”? 12. Simply a song with a note of 
anxiety. 13. Impressions not definite. 14. Noimpression. 15. 
Water running over stones. 16. This gave me an uncomfortable 
confused feeling. I saw a picture of a storm on water with the 

atches of blue sky through the clouds. I felt annoyed at the con- 
fasion which it seemed to express. The picture was secondary. 
17. No impression. 18. o impression. 19. A reverie of 
mingled regret and resignation. Something given up or something 

ained—which is the dearer? 20. Known. Solicitude. Same 

ackground as in former selection. Blue sky and green trees, but 
a woman enters. A mdther’s anxiety for her child. 

D. Hiéndel’s Aria, opening bars, ‘‘ He was despised and rejected o 
men,” from the Messiah. 1. Don’t recognize it. Should think it 
was calculated to inspire religious and devotional feeling. 2. 
Devotional music. 3. No distinct impressions other than those of 
memory. I thought of churches. 4. This seems an invocation, 
importing praise, or perhaps repentance. 5. Hymn, expressing 
confidence in a state of future blessedness. Collection plate is 
being passed around. 6. Noimpression. 7. Known. Devotional. 
All sorrow, unrest, and trouble merged into peace. Chaos becomes 
Nirvana. 8. Don’t recognize it. A cathedral; contrite heart 
bowed in a ee: 9. Devotional music. Reverential, inviting 
contrition. 10. Very familiar; can’t recall name. Sacred song. 
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Suggests prayer. 11. A prayer. Church music. 12. Gave me 
the impression of church music. First few chords and the last most 
impressive. 13. Thought of my childhood, the love and tender- 
ness of my mother. First part of strain gave the impression. 14. 
A sinful soul repentant and begging for mercy, then joyful because 
salvation seems near. 15. Presbyterian church choir. 16. This 
music heard at some Episcopal service, I think as an offertory solo. 
It suggested the taking of the collection. 17. Life no good. Hope. 
Despair. 18. Methodist church choir. 19. Known. A gust, 
overwhelming. Complaint of sorrow. 20. Hiandel’s Aria—‘t He 
was despised and rejected of men.’”? Seems to express self-renun- 
ciation and spiritual consolation, alternating with deep —— 
and physical languor. Ends"in a strain of faith. 21. A selection 
by Handel, which inspires religious feeling; a bright, encouraging 
strain is heard through the piece. 

E. Chopin, Nocturne (Op. 15). 1. Rather exhilarating and in- 
spiring. Inclines one to want to dance. 2. A merry party attend- 
ing adance. 3. My impression was that the composer was going 
through some miserable affair of life. The lighter shades were hope- 
ful. 4. Animpression of life and action, rising and falling. Per- 
haps passion. 5. Sick-room. Patient very low. Doctor calls. 
Friends weep. Hope gone. Sick man makes great effort. Rises 
in bed, saying, ‘‘ I ain’t dead yet.”” Great joy. 6. Noimpression. 
7. Quiet enjoyment. A merry mood, but kept within the limits 
of rational and innocent joy. 8. Conglomeration (Oolite). 9. 
Sentiment patriotic. Emotions, haste, energy, enthusiasm, unity. 
Memory, Fourth of July. 10. Thoughtit by Chopin. Irrepressi- 
ble child, first here, then there, and nowhere in particular. Very 
suggestive of Chopin. 11. Someone seemed trying to be bright and 
cheerful,while all the time a strain of sadness was running through 
the life. 18. Theimpression produced was that of a party of friends 
who had gathered together to bid farewell to one of their number. 
They endeavor to be gay and happy, but there is a consciousness of 
sadness even in the midst of their pleasure. 14. Circus. Three 
rings. Interval. Then child rope-walker. Everyone breathless 
until he is through. 15. It brought to my mind the theatre where 
I had heard it or something similar. 16. I think the music proba- 
bly described water in some form. My thought rather of the exe- 
cution. 17. ‘I call earth not gray, but rosy.” Joy. 18. Wind 
blowing through the trees. 19. A woman sitting in a moonlit 
garden. She is quiet and calm, but cannot quite lend her mind to 
the enjoyment of the beautiful night. Something troubles her and 
once wholly shuts out her surroundings, then by an unusual effort 
she forgets everything but the peace and serenity of the night and 
half dreams and dozes. 20. Love song. Sequence of emotions, 
tenderness, passion, solicitude, rivalry, ending with anxious ten- 
derness and uncertainty by no means hopeless. 21. A nocturne 
by Chopin, which begins with a religious sentiment and becomes 
more intensified. Afterwards a feeling of repose or giving up of 
. ending with a peaceful thought to be resigned to fate. 

. Schubert-Liszt Serenade. 1. Sounds very natural. Like a lot 
of ladies all talking at once. Not one listening to what another is 
saying. 2. Noimpression. 8. (a) Feeling of happiness, (b) chil- 
dren at play (c) home scenes, (d) earnestness, (e) desire, (f) 
he selection gave me a pleasant and joyous feeling. 4. 

erely an impulse to make a noise. 5. Trout fishing. Big fish on 
hook. Takes both hands to hold him. Large sand fly lights on 
fisher’s nose. Reel sings. He pulls him toward shore. Sen see 


fins of fish in water. Steps on round stone. Falls down, loses fish. 
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Breaks pole. All the fishin basket get away. 6. No impres- 
sion. 7. Fun and frolic. 8. Dancing andjoy. 9. Sentiment, 
gaiety. Waltz at first. 10. Something light and dainty. Sug- 

ested pleasure and happiness. Nothing sadorreligious. 11. An 
ideal Spring morning, when the birds are chirpy and building their 
nests, the flowers are blossoming, the air is fresh and fragrant. 12. 
Impression was vague. Birds twittering in the trees. 13. My 
impression was of an opera house, brightly lighted, the orchestra 
playing, people entering and exchanging courtesies. 14. Every- 

ody happy. Clear skies. Tally-ho starting off. 15. No impres- 
sion. 16. Simply enjoyedit. Think it a French selection. 17. 
Dancing, good company. 18. Happiness. A gay party of young 

eople enjoying a frolic. 19. Known. Distinct associations. 20. 

oonlight in Spain. Some light and passing emotion expressed. 
21. ‘Hark, hark, the lark.”,—Shakespeare. By Schubert-Liszt. I 
know this composition, which expresses the singing of birds to me. 
It is bright and happy. 22. Twittering of birds. 

We shall next proceed to analyze the music and the impressions 
produced:— 

A. Chopin’s Funeral March. Twenty-one answers were received. 
The music is analyzed as dull grief and despair giving way to con- 
solation in the trio, with a final return to the original mood. Of 
the twenty-one papers received, eight record an impression of 
death or its accompaniments, as follows: (2) funeral of a soldier; 
(6) funeral procession of Abraham Lincoln; (11) a death and the 
heavy sorrowing of friends; (15)-first part of selection brought to 
mind a funeral train; (16) death, memories of a dead friend; (20) 
fone of a soldier; (22) deep, hopeless sorrow for some one 
ost. 

The analysis of the music, however, gives an emotional sequence, 
deep grief, hope, return to grief. This sequence is distinctly found in 
(11) asorrow for death,too deep for tears,tears come and resignation, 
return to the sorrow with morbidness; also in (4) grief, mourning, 
swelling to a climax, reaction; hope, faith, doubt alternate. The 
elements of sorrow and hope are recognized in (16) death and res- 
ens (22) deep sorrow for one dead, prayer for help, answer to 
the prayer, hope and courage given; (7) sadness, an unsuccessful 
but constantly renewed attempt to throw off the burden of sorrow; 
(8) a life of melancholy, ray of hope unrecognized; (19) a double 
picture, something deep and solemn and ominous, the talking and 
singing of women. 

In the eight papers remaining are recorded impressions of less 
emotional intensity, and of somewhat different imagery. (5), (9), 
(10), (13), (14), receive impressions of storms. (19) Also con- 
tained a storm element. In(5) the light-shade sequence is re- 
versed, clear sky, clouds, passing of storm. (13) records a peace- 
fulissue of storm. (14) gives passing of storm, but threats of rain 
remain; (12) gives a march of monks, a mother’s pleading with her 
son not to join them, and failure of the pleading. In (1) alternate 
elements are recognized, weariness, singing of hymns, scolding. 
(3) alone recognizes no pon peng element in the music. The im- 
pression is of sweetness and peace. ; 

It will be seen that twenty find some element of emotional unrest 
or sorrow in the music; for thirteen of the twenty the sorrow is in- 
tense. Eleven or twelve find a shading from dark to light in the 
impressions. For one alone is it all bright. Conclusion.—The 
music expresses some disquieting emotion of considerable inten- 
sity. There is found in it shading quite easily recognizable. No 
uniformity in the imagery. 
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B. S. F. Powell, Nocturne, Hope. Twenty answers were received. 
Of these (6) and (17) record no impression. Four only explicitly 
recognize the element of hope; (5) singing maid with hope; (9) 
youth, hope, Spring, happiness; (11) a hopeful feeling; (12) known, 
a happy, hopeful song. To these may be added (7) quiet enjoy- 
ment; (8) su — joy; (13) brook, gay little song, promise of 
calmness and happiness; (14) happy heart full of sunshine; (16) a 
happy, shallow nature, laughter; (20) imagery expressive of peace- 
ful, hopeful happiness. 

Two find the music expressive of childhood, (1) exuberant spirit 
of children at play; (4) retrospection, younger experience. For two 
the content is vague, (3) impression pleasurable; (15) restful sen- 
sation. Four impressions are wholly individual, (2) wind rustling 
through the leaves; (10) meditation, pleading; (18) organ volun- 
tary; (19) doubt, ee indecision. Three find a shadow with 
joy, (5) shadow of possible ill, with certainty of present happiness; 
(11) happy life, but vein of sadness; (14) happy heart, but a doubt 
enters it. Conclusion.—At most the music expressed some emotion 
of vague pane with a vein of uncertainty in the conception. 

C. S.F. ell, Nocturne, Solicitude. Nineteen answers were re- 
ceived, but (2), (6), (14), (17), (18) record no impression, and (7) 
finds no emotional interest. For (13) the impression is indefinite; 
(9) memory of piano practice; (10) thought of tone-harmony. Only 
ten papers remain, and of these two only give definitely the sup- 
posed emotion; (12) song with note of anxiety; (20) known, 
mother’s anxiety for her child. The uneasy note is touched by (3) 
impression of unrest and great longing, and by (16) confused un- 
comfortable feeling, storm on water, patches of blue sky through 
the clouds. To these we may add (19) reverie of mingled regret 
and resignation; (11) old man looking back on life with feeling of 

ride and sorrow; (1) political or theological discussion. Of the 

wo remaining (15) is indefinite, running water over stones; (5) 
contains imagery expressive of sentiment of gaiety—a tea-party. 
Conclusion.—The emotional content neither strong nor definite. 

D. Hiéndel’s Aria: ‘*He was despised and rejected of men.” 
Twenty-one answers are received, but (6) receives no impression. 
The bars given have been supposed to convey deep sorrow, even 
ens the musician attempted to give drooping effect of physi- 
cal languor alternating with spiritual devotion. e attempt was 
wholly unsuccessful. Those to whom the selection was familiar found 
somewhat of the supposed emotional burden: (7) known, devo- 
tional; sorrow, unrest, trouble merged into peace; (19) known, 

t, overwhelming, sorrow; (21) known, —- religious feeling, 
right, encouraging strain through the piece. How much the 
music contributed to the effect, and how much the words, is inde- 
terminable. (20) had seen the analysis, and should not be in- 
cluded, Sixteen impressions remain to be considered. Of these 
thirteen find the music devotional, with emphasis upon different 
aspects of devotion. It is merely devotional to (1),(2),(3),(12),(15), 
(16), (18). Further elements are to be found in (4) invocation, im- 
rting praise, perhaps repentance; (5) hymn, expressing confi- 
ence in state of future blessedness; (8) contrite heart bowed in 
prayer; (9) reverential, inviting contrition; (10) prayer; (14) sinful 
soul, repentant, begging for mercy, then joy, salvation near. Akin 
to the emotion supposed to be in the selection is (17), life no good, 


a despair. For (13) comes thought of childhood, mother’s love 
and tenderness, first part giving the impression. Conclusion.—The 
music is not inherently sad, but arouses a feeling of religious devo- 
tion, which takes individual form. 
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E. Nocturne of Chopin. Twenty-one answers. No impression 
for (6), while (15) finds associational impression. In the nineteen 
answers remaining the impressions are divided between those of 
activity more or less joyous, and those of peace and serenity, sad or 
joyous. Grouping, we place under the head of joyous activity: (1) 
rather exhilarating and inspiring, inclination to dance; (2) merry 
party attending a dance; (4) impression of life and action, perhaps 
passion; (9) patriotic sentiment, haste, energy, enthusiasm, unity; 
and (10) irrepressible child. Under quiet happiness group (7) quiet 
enjoyment, (11) quiet beauty, someone gazing on stars among moun- 
tains; (17) ‘‘I call earth not gray, but rosy.”” Mingling of sadness 
with the joy: (5) sickness, despair, hope; (12) attempt to be bright 
and cheerful, strain of sadness; (13) party of friends bidding fare- 
well to one of their number, gay appearance, consciousness of sad- 
ness; (14) circus, child rope-walker, breathless suspense; (19) 
woman in garden, quiet beauty, but a thought troubles; (3) misera- 
ble affair of life, but hopeful shades; (20) love-song, sequence of 
emotions, tenderness, passion, solicitude, rivalry; (21) religious 
sentiment, repose, giving up of hope, resignation. There is indefi- 
niteness: in (8) conglomerate, in (16) water in some form, and in 
(18) wind blowing through trees, B gprvarney expressive of not un- 

leasant activity. Sixteen find some element of happiness or 

ope. Five find distinct expression of activity. Three report that 
an impression of serenity is given. Eight find a note of sadness. 
Conclusion.—Probably the music expressed some sort of happiness 
or joy or hope with a subdued strain of sadness. Joy dominant, 
sadness subordinate. 

Schubert-Liszt, Serenade. Twenty-two answers. No impres- 
sion from (2), (15), (16). The selection is recognized by (19) and 
has distinct associations. (4) finds it merely an impulse to make a 
noise, and (16) simply enjoyed it. Under impressions of joyful 
emotion or imagery we group (3) pleasant or joyous feeling; (7) 
fun or frolic; (8) dancing and Pek (9) sentiment of gaiety; (10) 
pleasure and happiness; (11) ideal Spring morning, birds chirpy; 
(12) birds twittering in trees; (13) impression of opera house, light, 
music, and courtesy; (14) everyone happy, tally-ho starting; (17) 
dancing, good company; (18) oy gay py of young people 
enjoying afrolic; (21) singing of birds, bright and happy; (22) twit- 
tering of birds. The last three are less easily grouped, (20) moon- 
light in Spain, emotion light and passing; (1) many ladies talking 
at once; (5) trout fishing with varied success. Thirteen express in 
varied imagery an emotion of cloudless joy. Four of the thirteen 
express this under the imagery of bird-twittering, which is proba- 
bly the original burden. Three find a rather indifferent emotion, 
—— however, rather than unpleasant. Conclusion.—The se- 

ection expresses some sort of happy gaiety. 

As conclusion to be drawn from the experiment as a whole, it 
seems possible to hold provisionally that music has a somewhat 
definite emotional content, and that impression of this is received 
by the average listener, but with varying intensity. The formal 
content seems to be furnished entirely by the mood, associations 
or temperament of the individual. A great difference exists both 
in the capacity of individuals to receive definite impressions and 
of composers to convey them. To overcome a strong individual 
mood, requires music of extremely strong expressiveness. In aver- 
age passive susceptibility the same general emotion is aroused with 
varying individual emphasis on different sides of the emotion. 
The dominant tone is usually caught and held to the exclusion of 
the subordinate emotions. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


By EDWIN D. STARBUCK, Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 


II.—SoME ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS GROWTH.' 


The present study is, in part, a supplement to the one on ** Conver- 
sion.’”’* It intends to find how the phenomena before, during, and 
after conversion are common to the experiences of ——_ whose 
growth has not been marked by any apparently sndden break, and 
to see how far the finished product following conversion and grad- 
ual development correspond. It sets out primarily to see what in- 
sights into the spiritual life and what laws of growth will come 
from throwing together several religious rr, so that their 
like and unlike elements can be ascertained. e reader will be 
helped in appreciating the purpose of the study, and in following 
the long array of facts below, by noting briefly the method used in 
carrying outtheresearch. Itis purely an empirical study of the indi- 
vidual religious biographies at hand. The object was to use them so as 
to show the sequence of development of each, and at the same time 
the common and different elements in the various ones. After 
trying and discarding various ways, a satisfactory one was hit upon. 
An enormous folding chart was made, ruled horizontally, and also 
into vertical columns. Without any prepossessions and without 
wanting to find any particular fact, the first case was scattered 
item by item horizontally through the chart. The second one was 
sown along in the same way, but care was taken to bring similar 
facts under each other. As the cases multiplied they began to 
form vertical columns of like facts. The columns fell gradually 
into groups of columns, and new ones were constantly forming. 
Soon the whole thing had to be torn down and started afresh to 
approximate the new groupings. After several months’ work, 195 
condensed biographies had been written underneath each other, with 
their similar facts in vertical columns. There were finally about 
fifty columns, each ready to supplement the others. The following 
pages are intended simply to give as faithful a report as is possible 

n brief space, of the harmonies and discords among the facts and 
the glimpses they furnish of spiritual laws. If the research should 


1 Acknowledgments are due President G. Stanley Hall and other members of 
Clark University for —— suggestions during the preparation of the article, and 
especially to my wife, who has been a constant stimulus and has done much of the 
actual research. The work could not have been successful without the kind codp- 
eration in bringing facts together of several persons. Those who did most were: 
Dr. John Bigham, De Pauw University; Dr. Frederick A. Gast, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Theological Seminary; Professor Elbert Russell, Earlham ees Professor 
Earl Barnes, Stanford University; Professor Absalom Rosenberger, Penn Ompees: 


Professor L. A. Williams, New Jersey State Normal School, and Rev. W. 
Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 
2 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Jan., 1897. 
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contain anything new or of value, it comes principally from the 
method used. It is simply an attempt to reduce individual opinions 
and presuppositions to the minimum, and let the facts of human 
experience speak for themselves. Each fact of experience is trying 
to reflect the world-forces that produced it. B —— following 
up a group of related phenomena, one may be led into a glimpse of 
the psychic laws in accordance with which they were produced. 

The raw material for the research was wholly from autobiogra- 
phies. A few were found in books complete enough on the religious 
side to use. The greater number were written directly in reply to 
printed lists of questions sent out at three different times. The 
majority were in response to this syllabus: 

I. What religious customs did you observe in childhood, and 
with what likes and dislikes? In what ways were you brought to a 
condition to need an awakening—faulty teaching, bad associations, 
appetites, passions, etc.? What were the chief temptations of 
your youth? How were they felt, and how did you strive to re- 
sist? What errors and struggles have you had with (a) lying and 
other dishonesty, (b) wrong appetites for foods and drinks, (c) vita 
sexualis; what relation have i noticed between this and moral 
and religious experiences ? (d) laziness, jealousy, etc. 

II. Influences, good and bad, which have been especially strong 
in shaping your life:—parental training, works, friends, church, 
music, art, natural phenomena, deaths, personal struggles, misfor- 
tunes, etc. 

III. Ifyou have passed through a series of beliefs and attitudes, 
mark out the stages of growth and what you feel now to be the 
trend of your life. 

IV. ere there periods at which growth seemed more rapid; 
times of —— deepened experience; any sudden awakening to 
larger truth, new energy, hope and love? At what age were they? 
How did they come:—some crisis, a death, meditation, some unac- 
countable way, etc.? 

V. Have you had a period of doubt or of reaction against tradi- 
tional customs and popular beliefs? When and how did it begin 
and end, ifat all? Have you noticed any relapses or especially 
heightened cae, ? How did they come and with what were 
they connected ? 

What motives have been most prominent at different times 
—fears, remorse, wish for approval of others, sense of duty, love of 
virtue, divine impulse, desire to grow, etc.? In what ways do 
your feelings respond religiously to God, nature, institutions, peo- 


ple, etc.? 

VII. State a few truths embodying your deepest feelings. What 
would you now be and do if you realized your ideals of the 
higher life ? 

Ill. Age, sex, temperament, church (if any), and nation- 


ality. 

’ The number of cases used is 195; males, 75; females, 120. They 
are largely native-born Americans. Of other nationalities are Eng- 
lish, 12; German, 4; Scotch, 3; Irish, 2; and one each of Swiss, Dan- 
ish, Russian and Canadian. The Americans are pretty generally 
distributed among the states. The leading denominations are about 
all fairly represented, and no one far exceeds in numbers. The 
church connection is not always stated. Those reporting it are: 
about a score each of Methodists, Friends, Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians; about half as many each of Congregationalists, German 
Reformed and Baptists; a smaller number each of the Lutheran 
Unitarian, Catholic, Universalist, Jewish, Moravian, Spiritualist 
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and Greek Church, and 7 had no church connection. Too large a 
ortion are college-bred for the groups to be entirely representa- 
ive, though in that and all other respects the class is reasonably 

satisfactory. All the reports were used except one, which was too 
vague and imaginative to understand, and a few very fragmentary 
ones. Without exception they have the stamp of perfect sincerity, 
and generally of the utmost frankness. Complete reliance was 
placed on the statement as given by the subjects, so that the facts are 
their own but for possible distortions from condensation. Fortu- 
nately the ages are well distributed, with the exception of the girls 
between 16 and 19. These outnumber,due, in part,to the large num- 
ber of returns from the New Jersey State Normal School. The classi- 
fication, according to ages, is shown in TableI. The determination 
of age groups is somewhat arbitrary, but not wholly so, as will ap- 
pear. Those above 40 are scattered along to the 85th year. 


TABLE I. 


Showing distribution of cases used, according to age. 


AGES. NUMBER OF CASES. 
FEMALES. MALES. 
16-19, 45 0 
20-23 (males, 20-24), 18 7 
24-29 (males, 25-29), 18 18 
30-40, 19 17 
40 or Over, 20 19 


It should be said in regard to the younger females that their ex- 
periences were given in general, as fully and as well as the others, 
as the result of their constant training in self-analysis. Wherever 
it would avoid distortion of results the different age groups are 
considered separately. 

i Religion. There is great uniformity among the cases in 
regard to early trainingin some of its outward aspects. Nearly all 
report careful teaching, and the usual customs of attendance on 
church and Sunday school or family prayer, the evening prayer, or 
Bible reading, and Bible stories. There are 7 females and 4 males 
who had no special religious —- and 12 females and 2 males 
reared under more or less unfavorable conditions religiously. 

The most marked feature of childhood religion shown among the 
subjects studied is the unquestioning way in which they accept the 
ideas taught in church, Sunday school and home, and unconsciously 
conform to them. These quotations are typical: F.' “ Had al- 
ways been taught there was a God, and took it as a matter of 
course, never doubting my parents’ word.” F. ‘Said prayers 
faithfully, but had no real religious experience until 13.’”’ M. 
‘* Went through religious exercises as a matter of course, and with 
entire faith.”” M. ‘Simply accepted for truth what my parents 
and pastor said.” M. ‘Tried to experience everything I saw, but 
a, I think, with poor success.’”’ In this class of instances 

he element of imitation is more noticeable among girls, and that of 
obedience me | boys. F. ‘* Wasinfluenced mostly by the ex- 
ample of those about me and the unselfishness of my parents.” M. 


F. signifies female, and Jf. male. 
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** Believed I must do right because God and mother said so.”? Ex- 
pressions showing some form of credulity and conformity (omitting 

le inferences), occur in 31 per cent. of females, and 59 per cent. 
of males. 

Incredulity and distrust sometimes begin to show themselves 
already in childhood. F. ‘Had a secret distrust of God who per- 
mitted the sufferings of Christ.’”? F. ‘‘ Father died when I was 6. 
Prayed he might come back. Prayer was not answered. It shook 
my faith in prayer.”” M. ‘In doing wrongI thought God wasn’t 
affected by my puny acts.” Five per cent. among both boys and 


Is. 
we similar phenomenon to credulity and conformity is described 
in such phrases as the following: F. ‘‘ Do not remember the time 
when I wasn’t vitally concerned in religion.”” F. ‘ Think religion 
began with birth.” M. ‘ Always felt myself a child of God.” 

In contrast with credulity is the disposition of the child to act 
spontaneously in response to its surroundings. The way most fre- 
quently mentioned in which this shows itself is in coming into close 
relationship with God or Christ. F. ‘‘ Asked God to do things on 
condition that I would do a certain part.”” M. ‘‘ Always asked God 
for the most trivial things.”” F. ‘ Felt that God was on my side.”’ 
F. ‘*Told God many things I would not tell my parents.” F. 
“‘ Used to use most endearing terms to God, thinking He would be 
more likely to listen.’”? M. ‘I loved Jesus with all the fervor of a 
child’s heart.” F. ‘‘Had implicit confidence in God’s love for 
me.” F. “ Always asked God to do things for me, and promised 
Him things if He would answer my prayer.’’ These few quotations 
suggest that this rapport of the child with its supernatural world 
shows itself variously,—love and trust in God; using Him for its 
own petty ends; bargaining with Him; and in the sense that God 
and heaven exist for the child, and are near at hand. The relative 
value of these is given in Table II. 

Fears are common, though fewer than love and trust. F. ‘*God 
was an awful merciless Being.’ F. ‘*‘ The sense that God was watch- 
ing over me frightened me in the night. I prayed and repeated, ‘I 
am Jesus’ little lamb,’ and felt secure.”?> M. ‘‘ As child, had terri- 
ble fear of hell.”’ 

Between love and fear are awe and reverence. F. ‘ Was filled 
with awe when at meeting.”” M. ‘*Thought God was a stern old 
man.”’ 

Likes and dislikes for religious observance are, perhaps, good in- 
dications of the beginning of religious feeling. Likes are far 
more common with girls, dislikes with boys 

The sense of right and wrong germinates early, and is evidently 
one of the most potent factors in childhood religion. M. ‘Couldn’t 
sleep until I had said my evening prayer.” M. “ As a child, tried to 
do right always.”” F. ‘‘Had no religious training, but prayed a 

od deal to be made good.”” F. ‘When 7I stole some cookies. 
Wo rried over it for three days. Confessed to God, wept and prayed. 
Felt something more was necessary. Finally confessed to mother, 
and was forgiven.” 

“an = significance of the facts given above may be seen in 
able ITI. 
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TABLE II’ 


Showing the relative prominence of some features of childhood religion. 
PER CENT. OF CASES FOR EACH ITEM. 


Females. Males. 
Credulity, conformity, etc., 31 59 
Religiously inclined from childhood, 16 19 
Incredulity, 5 , 5 
Bargaining with God, 4 2 
God as talisman. 5 5 
God and heaven near at hand, : 14 5 
Love and trust in God, 17 12 
Sum of four preceding—Intimate relationship with God, 40 24 
Awe and reverence, 4 7 
Fears—of future, of God, etc., 16 7 
Dislikes for religious observances, 9 21 
Pleasure in religious observances, 17 7 
Keen sense of right and wrong, 22- 15 


The table is full of suggestions. A few points deserve mention. 
That credulity and conformity occur in at least about one-half the 
cases, and intimate relationship with God in about one-third of them, 
are points of value to the teacher and parent. It was a surprise to 
find oe so much more common among the my > than among 
the girls, and the reason is not very clear. A little light is thrown 
on it by contrasting it with intimate relationship with God, which 
is much more distinctively true of the girls. It would seem to indi- 
cate that girls are more imaginative, more actively responsive to 
their surroundings, perhaps more largely directed by feeling and 
more precocious than boys. Something like this seems to underlie 
the likes among girls, and dislikes among boys, for religious observ- 
ances, and that both loves and fears are more characteristic of the 
girls. Fear is prominent, but less so than love—a fact of great 
pedagogical value. Awe and reverence, which are often regarded 
as the highest religious feelings,? are conspicuously absent. They 
appear to develop later, as was probably true in racial history. The 
budding of conscience so early is an important point. It may be 
one of the principal lines along which the religious consciousness 
is to develop. 

Some other aspects of childhood religion will come up in the later 
discussion. 

Period of Clarification. Late in childhood, and toward the begin- 
ning of adolescence, there is a more or less definite clearing of the 
religious atmosphere. It appears to be the rule with girls, and 


1 In interpreting tables the reader should bear in mind that the figures only éug- 
gest the absolute prominence of each item, but are of especial value in marking the 
relative prominence of related groups. For example, credulity may have been act- 
ually present in every case, but was potent enough to have worked itself out in 
words in only about one-half of the biographies. The figures are the least estimate of 
the value of the separate items. The principle is that of two related facts each is 
equally liable to be mentioned, if they are equally Fg elements in one’s nature; 
and the strongest one more liable to expression. The principle is not necessarily 


true in specific instances, but as in all scientific work the assumption is that in a 
large number of cases, errors balance each other. 
* Cf. James Martineau: ‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory,"’ Vol. IL, p. 206. 
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is frequent among the boys. Itis asif the ideas about God and duty, 
which during earlier years had been external to the child, had now 
taken root in its life. Heretofore they had been embodied in pre- 
cept or custom or his own playful imagination. Now they have 
begun to be his own. Often the growth from within has been un- 
conscious, and the freshly organized little world presents itself to 
the child as something large and new, and with an emotional ac- 
companiment. The awakening is manifested variously. In putting 
the instances together, they fell naturally into three groups—a 
fresh insight involving a distinct rational element; a first hand 

erception of right and wrong; and an emotional response. These 
instances illustrate: 

Insight. F. ‘‘One morning when a child coming home from 
church, as I was walking in at the gate, the thought came to me 
‘There is a God.’ I had always been taught it, but never realized 
it until just at that time.’”’ F. ‘‘ When11 I awoke to the realiza- 
tion of deeper truths.” M. ‘*At puberty I became more serious 
and rationally conscious.”? M. ‘*When 15, began to realize for my- 
self the importance of prayer, and to feel that God was a spirit.” 

Moral. F. ‘*When 9 the seeds which had been sown began to 
grow. Did wish earnestly to be good. Would go into lonely places 
to pray.”” F. ‘*‘When 10I became especially good at home and 
at school. Ido not know what made me think so, but I thought 
God loved me better. It influenced me for good for a long time 
after that.” M. ‘*My inward development began at this time, 
(14), marked by a general clearing up of moral ideas.”’ M. *‘Told a 
lie when 14 (had done evil things before, certainly). The lie 
revealed to me my conscience.”’ 

Emotional. F. ‘*When1i1ilI hada sudden and violent awaken- 
ing—a continuous state of religious fervor. Had had a dangerous 
illness.”” F. ‘*When10I had asense of being saved. My relig- 
ious nature was awakened, and I felt for myself the need of re- 
ligion.”” M. ‘* While sitting alone at home one Sunday, thinking of 
religious duties, I heard a distinct voice within me: ‘ My son, 
give me thy heart.’ ”’ 

Grouping these and similar instances, we have Table III. The 
gross result is that there is a pretty definite period of clarification 


TABLE III. 
Showing some facts in regard to religious clarification preceding 

adolescence. 

FEMALES. M ALES 
CLARIFICATION SHOWING 
| Average Average 
of Cases. | fon of Cases. 
| 

17 | 10.6 | 11 14.1 
21 10.6 5 (12.2 
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with at least half the girls and one-third the boys (complete rec- 
ords would doubtless have made the per cents. higher), and that it 
occurs at about 11 for girls, and about 13 for boys. It is thus seen to 
be a very common pre-adolescent phenomenon. It is significant 
that girls first awaken most frequently, and boys least frequently 
on the emotional side. The spiritual world of the boys organizes 
most often as a moralone. New insight is least often the begin- 
ning for girls. 

The exact age was not always given. This, with the fewness of 
the cases among males, makes the average ages put in parentheses 
in the table too uncertain to build on. Taken as a whole, the fact 
seems substantial and safe that there is a difference of about 2.3 
years between the sexes. Tle ages for girls range from 8 to 16, but 
mostly from 10 to 12, inclusive; for boys they are more scattering, 
but fall principally between 11 and 15. Taking the cases of girls in 
which the exact age was given, they form this series. 


Number of cases, 6 7 13 10 10 2 4 3 1 
Age, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 


The year of greatest frequency is 10. Considering the emotional 
awakenings alone, which are more distinctively the characteristic of 
the girls, nearly all the instances occur at 10, ll and 12. It is clear 
that we have here a distinct prepubescent fact that wants explain- 
ing. There seems to be nothing to supplement it on the physical 
side. For both sexes it immediately follows a dip in Donaldson’s! 
curves of physical growth, and is on the plateau before the greatest 
increment at puberty. Dr. Gilbert? made tests on 1,200 school chil- 
drenin New Haven, Conn., of the changes with age in the ability to 
perform several tests involving muscular, sensuous and mental 
discriminations. He finds that ‘‘these changes are altogether differ- 
ent from the changes in weight, height and lung capacity.” It 
may be that the physical and spiritual development is supple- 
mentary rather than correlative at this point. The increased life- 
force which accompanies adolescence is probably a tidal wave, on 
which there are wavelets. If so, this clarification aspect of growth 
is certainly an interesting premonitory symptom. Dr. Lindley’ 
finds the interest in puzzles among boys and girls culminates at 12 
years. In Dr. Gilbert’s experiments there is also an increased 

ower of discrimination and choice among girls at 12, while there 
is a falling off of the influence of suggestion at that age. Among 
boys there is an increment in discrimination and choice at 13, and 
a corresponding decline in the power of suggestion. These ages 
coincide fairly with the average ages of the sexes given above. 
The rapid increment of the curve for female conversions at 11 
years,‘ which was explained there as a hastening through religious 
excitement of the normal age of conversion, may have a truer ex- 
planation as falling in line with and reinforcing the principle here 
set forth. The instances among the males are so few and scatter- 
ing as to leave it an open question as to whether we have not here 
a distinctly feminine characteristic. 

In the report of the International Congress fiir Psychologie, Mu- 
nich, 1896, p. 449 et seq. J. W. David reports as the results of some 


. ee “The Growth of the Brain,” p. 66; Scribner’s Sons, New 
fork, 1895. 

2? Dr. G. A. Gilbert: ‘‘ Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory,” 1894, Vol. 
Fg 40. Reported also in Zeitschrift f. Psychol. u. Phys. d. Sinnesorgane, March, 
1896. 


* Dr. Ernest H. Lindley: AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, July, 1897. 
* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, Jan., '97, p. 272; and p. 79 below. 
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tests on the contents of children’s minds that the psychic develop- 
ment does not coincide with the physical. In his research there is 
an increment on the psychic side at about 11 years. 


ADOLESCENCE. 


The period of adolescence is somewhat naturally marked off by 
the facts at hand as extending from about the age of puberty to 
the age of 24 or 25. This agrees also with the common use of the 
term. Adolescence is undoubtedly the most interesting period 
from the standpoint of religious development as from every other. 
It is the great formative period. The youth is stirred by a vast 
undercurrent of will and emotion, and cross currents which oppose 
and conspire and bring into bold relief some of the forces at work 
in the life. The whole religious history of adolescence as it pict- 
ured itself in the charts, is too large and complex to grasp except 
in fragments. Certain aspects of it will be taken up in turn, and 
they will be seen falling into harmony. 

I. Sudden Awakenings; Deepened Experiences. The phenomena 
noticed in the last section are not to be distinguished from those 
which come all through adolescence, except that they were the be- 
ginning, the first awakening to a first-hand experience of religious 
truth, generally after a credulous and thoughtless childhood. After 
joining church, or confirmation, or engaging in active religious 
work, there is often a deepening of feeling, a fresh burst of life, a 
sudden revival of interest. 

These are a few typical instances: F. ‘Father died when I was 
15. He was nota chareh member. Determined I would stand or 
fall with him. Was hostile to religion. Looked on stoically. Came 
to the conviction when 17 that I was living far below my ideals. 
The pressure became too great. A spontaneous emotional awaken- 
ing came which lasted three months. At end of that time I joined 
church. The pressure from without and the desire to please 
mother do not seem sufficient to explainit.”” M. ‘* While walking 
along a woodland pasture one Sabbath morning (24 years), I ex- 

erienced an unusual realization of the goodness and love of God. 

t was the richest moment of blessing that ever came to me.’ F. 
‘*T grew up into the simple, strong, pure faith of my parents. When 
15 I began to think more of God as a personal element in my life, 
turning to Him for comfort.” M. ‘When attending holy com- 
munion at 16, was filled with a wonderful feeling and lifted up to a 
sense of my duty. It was a spontaneous awakening within me.” 
These instances are almost wholly limited to adolescence. There 
are a few scattered ones later. ere is one instance as late as 55. 

M. ‘Graduated at 45. For ten years practiced medicine. Then 
without any definite plan or human purpose, I became an ordaine 
clergyman. It was a new unfolding, in which I had nothing more to 
do, seemingly, than has the bud in blossoming. Had always felt a 
slow moving onward and upward.” The phenomenon here sug- 
gested is very closely allied, in purest instances, to conversion of 
the milder type. Indeed, had a few of them happened to those 
accustomed to describe such experiences in evangelical phrase- 
ology, they would doubtless have been called conversions. There 
seems to be no dividing line between the most intense eruptions 
from sin to salvation, which all would acknowledge to be conver- 
sions, and the milder forms of the type we are here considering, 
which no one would deny fall outside the designation. They form 
a continuous series. The sudden awakenings shade off into com- 
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mon experiences, so that it is an arbitrary matter to limit the’class. 
An honest attempt to do so, keeping only the fairly well marked 
cases, give the following statistical result: Among the females, 80 
per cent., and among the males, 68 per cent., record similar expe- 
riences. The exact age was not always given. A few persons give 
two such experiences at different times. In all, there were 88 cases 
among the females, and 50 —— the males, in which the age was 
given. Their distribution, according to years, is shown in Fig. 1. 


PER CENT. FOR EACH YEAR. 
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Fic. 1, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO YEARS OF CASES OF SPON- 
TANEOUS AWAKENING, DEEPENED INTEREST, ETC. GIRLS,——; BOYS,..... 


Distance to the right indicates the age, and upward indicates 
the per cent. of the whole number which occur at any given year. 
Thus, 12.6 per cent. of the awakenings of girls were at 10 years. 
For both sexes they nearly ali fall between the years 9 and 22. 
There are only a few scattered ones before or after those ages. In 
both sexes there are more cases at 15 than any other year, and they 
gradually increase up to that year and decrease after it. E. G. 
Lancaster has kindly furnished, from his excellent study of adoles- 
cence, just now being published,’ 110 instances of similar phe- 
nomena. Their distribution is: 


Number, 3 0 18 14 2% 14 16 49 3 2 041 
Age, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 


They show about the same range, but culminate at 14 instead of 
15. This may be due, in part, to the fact that Mr. Lancaster’s 
questions did not lay stress on a distinction between conversion 
and gradual growth experiences. Many of his cases at 13 and 14 
might otherwise have been called conversions. The fact here ap- 
pealed to may at the same time account for the dip in curve F at 


1 Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1897. 
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13 and 14. This much we may say with certainty, that such spon- 
taneous awakenings are distinctly adolescent phenomena. 

There is a striking similarity between these awakenings and con- 
version, both in the average age of their occurrence and in their 
distribution through the years. Since the study of the age-curves 
for conversion is new and unsettled, and fresh material is accumu- 
lating on it, the reader will welcome a short diversion for a discus- 
sion of it. Fig. 2 is the curve for male and female conversions 
published in the ‘‘ Study of Conversion” heretofore referred to. 


T 
16 | 
15 
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AGE 


Fic. 2, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF CONVERSIONS FOR BOTH SEXES. 


The conversions and spontaneous awakenings are scattered 
through about the same years. In both curves for females, A in 
Fig. 2, and the solid line in Fig. 1, there is a sudden rise after 9. 
If we group the years 10, 11 and 12 in Fig. 1, and call it one hump 
in the curve, then we have two peaks in each curve at about the 
same time—practically 12and 16ineach. Thetwo curves for males, 
dotted curves in both figures, are very similar, as will be seen ata 
glance; and both cuiminate at 15. 
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Since making the report on conversion, a copy of the Alumni 
Record of Drew Theological Seminary has come to hand, containing 
the age of conversion of 776 graduates of that institution. Fig. 3 
is the curve their ages form. We shall call it T. It is based on 
enough cases to make it good for Methodist theological students. 
It is conceivable that it might not be entirely representative for the 
sex, being the record of persons of a specific kind of early training, 
and of persons who are afterward ecclesiastically inclined. The 
youngest graduates were 20. Only a very few were below 25. The 
probability was the same that any conversion should occur before 
20, so that the curve is perfectly reliable up to 20, and pretty good 
as faras it extends. Curve T culminates at 16,—only a little later 
than the highest point in curve M of spontaneous awakenings. 
Curve T has also two bulges at 12 and about 20, which have their 
correspondence in M. Now, if we place together, as in Table IV., 
the average ages of spontaneous awakenings from gradual growth 
experiences and those of conversions, they are remarkably similar 
The first and fourth items, which grow out of the groups of cases. 
under consideration, differ by only a fraction of a tenth. It is safe 
to | that conversion is not a unique experience, but has its corre- 
- e both in average age and in distribution through the years, in 
common phenomena of religious growth. 


TABLE IV. 


Comparing the average ages of gene soon awakenings, conver- 
sions and puberty. : 


Females. Males. Dif. in 
Av. Age. Av. Age. age. 
Spontaneous awakenings, from this study, 13.7 16.3 2.6 
Spontaneous awakenings, from Mr. Lancaster, 14.6 15.6 1. 
Spontaneous awakenings, both the preceding, 14.2 16.2 2. 
Conversion from “ A Study of Conversion,” 13.8 15.7 1.9 
Conversion from 776 cases above noted, 16.4 
Puberty 700 American girls (*), 14.5 
Greatest increase in bodily growth (*), 13. 16. 


That there issome sort of intimate connection between spon- 
taneous awakenings and puberty, is strongly suggested by the con- 
currence of the periods. Fresh evidence occasionally appears in 
the records. . ‘Was confirmed at 15. Contemplation of the 
awfulness of sin nearly overwhelmed me. Had one continual strug- 

le with sexual passion.’”’ M. ‘“ At 14 came my first interest * 

hristianity. en 14I yielded to secret sin against my body.” 
M. ‘ When deeply moved religiously at 16, evil made its appear- 
ance. By prayer and faith I withstood it.”” M. “When 14 I had 
a terrific love affair; (when 14) I conceived a fondness for the 
Stoics and bought an Epictetus, which I read with interest.’’? The 
of the average age of awakenings and 
accessions to puberty is seen in Table IV. The character of curves 
F and M in some of their minor details suggests some well-recog- 


1Chas. Roberts: ‘“ Physical Maturity of Women,” Lancet, London, July 25, 1885: 


and Helen P. Kennedy, M. D., Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1896. 
* Donaldson: ‘‘Growth of the Brain,” Chap. IL, based on the researches of Roberts 
and Bowditch. 
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nized facts of pubescence. For example, one notices how the curve 
for boys saves itself for the ages of 15 and 16, and rises above 
everything at that point—just the supposed age of greatest bodily 
transformation; on the contrary, curve F is even a little slack at 
14, and does not rise especially high at any point. On the 
physical side, we have on the authority of Dr. Bierent,' 
for example (translating freely), ‘‘If that stage (puberty) 
marks an acute and violent crisis among males, in the 
case of females it is only an agitation. In other words, we say 
of a girl that, her puberty reaches its culmination; of a boy, that his 
—— becomes a paroxysm.’”’ The correspondence between re- 

gious feeling and the age of most rapid bodily growth is shown also 
in Table IV.? Dr. Gilbert’s experiments, already referred to, like- 
wise show changes on the psychical side at about this time in each 
of the nine different tests applied to the children. He says, ‘In 
almost all the mental capacities we find a sudden alteration at 
about the age of 13 to 15.””. These various phenomena, accession to 
puberty, most rapid physical development, changes in psychical 
growth,and spontaneous religious awakenings, are so closely inter- 
= that we can say with certainty that they are in some way 

Saale dene a are expressions of some law of growth on which they 

tuall 


There i is little fresh to say here as to the explanation of the fact 
of such awakenings farther than was said in the article on the “‘ Study 
of Conversion.”? Some of them seem to come in the most unaccount- 
able ways. M. ‘* Was reared in astrongly religious family, and was 

iven to religious exercises. Was a bad boy, full of mischief. 

hen 18 I knew I was to bea minister. No one ever told me so. 
I disliked ministers, and do still [at present a minister]. It wasn’t 
conviction of sin or sense of duty, or anything outward. It was 
pon org pressure from sources out of sight. I think it was of divine 
origin.”’? Several ‘‘ explanations” are conceivable for such cases: 
a resultant from many antecedents in earlier experience; the un- 
conscious influence of surroundings; the residue of habits ‘of relig- 
ious observances registering themselves in the nervous system, and 
finally rising into will or feeling or conscious recognition; a frac- 
tion of the world-force presenting itself directly to the intuitions 
—who knows? Psychology since Herbart has given large place to 
the “‘sphere of the subconscious.’’ Physiology is copiousin illus- 
trations of ‘‘unconscious cerebration.” Schopenhauer set going 
a fresh wave of recognition of the ‘‘ world as will and idea.” The- 
ology describes much that happens as due to the “‘ operation of the 
oly Spirit.”” These are all, doubtless, different ways of saying the 
same thing. All are equally mysterious, and equally sacred, given 
only an equally devout attitude toward life—and, one may say, 
pe rey A legitimate and inspiring subjects for study as to the way in 
ich they act. 

II. Double awakening—-in the same person at different times. In 
15 per cent. of the females and 13 per cent. of the males, there are 
two periods similar to the ones we have been describing. They are 
separated by from 1 to 6 or 7 years, but usually by 3 or 4 years. 
The intervening period is often one of relaxation or indifference to 
religion. These illustrate: M. ‘‘ When 11 others were professing 


1 Le Docteur Leon Bierent: “ La Puberté,”’ Paris, 1896, p. 40. 

2The reader is referred for farther data on physical growth to ‘Papers on An- 
thropometry,’’ published by the American Statistical Association, Boston, 1894; also 
to Key’s meausurements of Swedish children, given in Baumeister’s ‘‘ Handbuch der 
Schul-hygiene,”’ p. 286. Based on 15,000 measurements, he finds the greatest inerseap 
in body — fo be at 15 and 16. 
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conversion. I was strongly moved to take part. Was thought too 
young to understand. as much grieved. Lost interest, and had 
a tendency to seek lively company. Had no more marked religious 
impressions until 18. At that time I became serious, thoughtful 
Pm penitent. Found in a few days there had been quite a 
change.” F. ‘* When 12, during a revival, made up my mind of 
my own accord to leave off my shortcomings and be a Christian 
without making a public confession. Later was placed in unfavor- 
able surroundings, associated with unbelievers and took up their 
ways, was indifferent to religion; when 18 changed surroundings. De- 
termined to live higher life. Exemplary life of a teacher had marked 
influence. Since that time I have lived a changed life.”” Some- 
times the intervening periad is filled by doubts. Often it is mov- 
ing on to a fuller experience, and corresponds to what is termed a 
‘second experience,’ ‘sanctification,’ etc. M. ‘From 11 to 15 had 
a determination to do right. Didn’t succeed. When 15 the wrong 
of my course came to me asa firmconviction. By divine aid I left off 
evil. Up to 20I struggled with the ideal to be utterly consecrated 
to the will of God. Feared being called to do missionary work. 
Tried to enter profession of teaching. Saw it wasn’t to be my pro- 
fession. After along, hard struggle I gave up my will to God. 
Since then I have had joy and peace.” F. ‘* When 12 was much 
troubled about salvation. Found a book which said that God and 
not self was the proper object of contemplation. This brought 
comfort. It was my first real insight and first rush of feeling 
toward God. When 14 came in love with the idea] of perfect sur- 
render and perfection. Woald lie in bed and think just of God, 
God, God, with much sense of being shut in by divinity.”? In the 
case of females, the first experience is on an average at 12.1 years, 
and the second at 15.4, making a difference of 3.3 years. Among 
the males, the average of the first is 13.7, and of the second 18.2, 
with the difference of 4.5 years. This rise and fall in religious in- 
terest or activity in the individual seems to correspond exactly to 
the dip in the curves for poy of individuals. In the conversion 
curve, Fig. 3, a depression will be noticed in each of them. There 
is a corresponding trough in each curve in Fig. 1, though it is not 
so marked in curve M.' Itcorresponds in the individual to the 
dead period that is often remarked by teachers and parents. 
Looking more carefully at the curves, one sees three periods in- 
stead of two, which coincides with what one must feel in workin 
through the cases. The first we have already noticed and calle 
the period of clarification. For both sexes it comes at about 12. 
The five curves in Figs. 1,2 and 3 each showit. It is weak among 
the boys, but very pronounced among the girls. The second is at 
about 15 or 16, where the curves generally culminate. This is the 
point near their centre of gravity, and corresponds closely with the 
age of puberty. The third period is a post-pubescent one. It is 
retty clearly marked in curves M, Fand B. It is suggested in T 
in the bulge at about 20, and in noticing that the centre of gravity 
of the curve, 16.4, falls beyond the highest: point by nearly half a 
year. Exactly opposite to the first period it is more characteristic 
of the boys, while the girls show signs of it. Noticing the general 
outlines of curves F and A, and leaving out their exaggerations at 
15 and 16, they will be seen to gradually descend after 10 and 11, 
while on the contrary M and B gradually rise up to 18 or 19. Gen- 
eralizing all of them roughly, they seem to indicate the tidal wave 
of religious feeling at puberty, with a wave preceding and one fol- 
lowing its crest. To make it true for both sexes we may represent 
the fact roughly by curves G and B in Fig. 4. G would represent 


1Curves F and M are the curves for girls and boys respectively in Fig. 1. 
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the sudden increase in spontaneous religious phenomena among 
girls up to 11 or 12, and its gradual decline after puberty. Curve B 
shows the opposite tendency among the boys. Each curve has 
three crests. While it must remain simply as a fact of growth—if it 
proves to hold true as a general law—a few considerations help to 
understand the curves. That G precedes B, and rises higher at first, 
is in accord with the facts of childhood religion; that boys are more 
credulous, while girls react more freshly on their surroundings; the 
boys conform, while the girls show an emotional response. The 
girl is perhaps by inheritance the conserver of racial experience 
which comes to her naturally and early, while the boy has to work 
his way gradually into it. As will be seen later, the first rise in G 
is the period when storm and stress of feeling sets in for girls, 
bringing with it a loss of spontaneity. Itis the time when doubts 
setin for the boy, through which he gradually works toward a 
realization for himself of the content of religion. The later expe- 
riences which give the third rise are much more mature and show 
more insight and spiritual health and vigor than the earlier ones. 
They seem to correspond to a period of mental maturity, as the second 
rise does to physical maturity. The same thing was observed in 
conversions.' Mr. Lancaster finds a similar fact in his study of 
adolescence. Dr. Bierent’ divides puberty into three stages—the 
premonitory stage, puberty itself,and the succeeding stage. The last 
follows bya yearorso. Itis characterized in part thus, translating 
freely again: ‘‘He (the young man) is no longer astonished at 
his sensations. He reasons about them. His ideas become more 
serious and his judgment more certain. Heis in the perfect blos- 
soming of intelligence and memory.”’ The following two sections 
will illuminate the curves still farther: 

III. Storm and stress; ferment of feeling; distress; anziety.® 


1** Study of Conversion,” p. 277. 

2** La Puberté,” p. 36 et seg. 

3 A research that discusses Several of the points given in the following two sec- 
tions is that by Dr. Wm. H. Burnham: “ A Study of Adolescence,” Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, June, 1891. Many of the points brought out here have additional value only 
in corroborating his observations with fresh data. 
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Early adolescence is clearly a time above all others when new 
forces are beginning to act, new powers to function. They seem to 
well up out of the sea of the unconscious. They show themselves 
first as feeling — sometimes as a fresh burst of life, as we 
have seen, but more often with a pain accompaniment, 
giving the period that has aptly been termed the “Storm 
and Stress Period.” It is as if the being were struggling 
to give birthto new ideas and fresh life forces, whieh it 
really does do a little later, as we shall see. It is as if the life were 
being strained or torn by the pent-up winds that sweep it, and 
which are trying to vent themselves in some way. It is by no 
means the exception, but the rule for such a period to come. There 
is a well-marked display of the phenomenon in 70 per cent. of the 
females and 52 per cent. of the males.' It is well to observe in the 
beginning that females more often undergo such experiences than 
the males. Itis for them, likewise, a more severe and intense 
period, beginning earlier and is of shorter duration. Putting the 
storm and stress experiences together and letting them fall into 
groups according to the way the feeling showed itself, they formed 
the following groups: 

(a) The sense of incompleteness and imperfection: F. ‘‘ When 
14 I had a pitiable struggle to do what I thought I ought. I often 
got out of bed and prayed for reconciliation and peace of mind. I 
struggled and strove to be willing to lead others to Christ.” F. 
‘“‘ From 12 to 16 I lived asort of up-and-down life. Tried hard to be 
good. In times of deep trouble I have prayed and prayed in 
anguish of spirit.” F. “Isuffered for years thinking the joys of 
religion were not for me.” M. ‘“ From 16to 20 was a period of 
struggle. I came upon higher ideals and didn’t live up to them 
even approximately.”” M. ‘* When about 18 I studied and thought 
long on the question of sanctification. The experience I sought was 
not in a conquest of marked evil habits, and on the whole was rather 
vague. Two orthree times, with fear and nervous apprehension, I took 
the start, saying, ‘Now I claim as mine perfect holiness;’ but I 
found nothing very different save a trying nervous strain of anxiety 
and painful scrutiny, lest some shade of thought should prove false 
my mental claim to perfect sanctification.” 

The distinction between this heading and the next, the sense of 
sin, which was noted in the “ Study of Conversion” (p. 288), ap- 
pears here also, and seems to be an important one. The former one 
contains an active element and implies an incipient constructive 
moral consciousness. 

(b) The sense of sin: F. ‘‘ Was extremely nervous and passion- 
ate, and lacked self-control. I alternately sinned through weak- 
ness, and morbidly brooded over my wicked nature. At times I 
concluded I never could be good, and might as well not try; then 
would follow a long fit of remorse.” F. ‘‘When 11 I began to 
think about the future. Became restless; everything I did seemed 
to be wrong; then I would make fresh resolves not to do it again.’’ 
M. ‘* When 17I began to seek salvation. Felt helpless and con- 
victed of sin.” M. ‘‘When14I fellin with wayward companions. 
Was upbraided by conscience. It was a terrible period of life; felt 
remorseful and convicted of sin.”’ 

(ce) Friction with surroundings: F. ‘Joined church at 14. At 
18 I couldn’t believe many of the doctrines of the church. Felt 


iMr. A. C. Nutt of Ohio State University has published privately a thesis on “ The 
Advantage of Philosophic Training,” in which he finds that 67 per cent. of the cases 
studied had passed through a period of storm and stress. 
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myself a hypocrite, and often wished I hadn’t joined.”’? M. ‘‘ From 
13 to 16 I dreaded coming in contact with Christian people; to be 
compelled to attend family prayer, church and Sunday school was 
severe punishment. Often felt a voice saying, ‘ Repent,’ but was 
too stubborn and wouldn’t yieid.” 

(d) Asceticism: F. ‘From 13 to 15 religious enthusiasm and 
mysticism ran high. Had read my father’s books on the mystics. 
I practiced fasting and mortification of the flesh. Secretly made 
burlap shirts and put the burs next the skin; wore a in my 
shoes. Would spend nights flat on my back on the floor without a 
covering.”’ M. *‘ Didn’t enjoy religious observance, yet forced myself 
toit. Asa matter of conscience spent hours each week on my knees.”’ 

(e) Brooding, depression, morbid introspection: F. ‘Was nat- 
urally reticent about religion. At a revival I rose for prayer. 
Afterwards thought I wasn’t a Christian. The pastor talked to me 
about joining the church—I couldn’t talk to him. Went back into 
my old feeling of unrest, and grew more and more into myself.’’ 
F. ‘From 13 to 17 I became very morbid; took but little interest 
in life at all. The cause was — ill health,’ M. ‘At 24 fell 
into morbid hopelessness and unwise self-dissection. Every im- 
perfection was thoughtasin.” F. ‘Joined church on probation 
when 12. Went home and cried, for I didn’t feel waar: Did 
everything I could to appease my conscience; read the Bible, told 
— everything, put aside my jewelry—felt very solemn and un- 

appy.” 

(f) Fear of death and hell: F. ‘*‘ When 15 began to have a hor- 
ror of death. I didn't believe in immortality; had almost a fren- 
zied despair at the idea of going out into nothingness. This grew 
until the idea made life infinitely, wretchedly hopeless to me. 
Would have become insane, I think, had hope not come.” F. 
‘s From 8 to 17 I had horrid fears of having to live an eternal life.” 

(g) Distress over doubts: F. ‘‘When 16 the study of history 
led to disbelief of what I had been taught. All my ideals in life 
were smashed. Talked with college friends, and we spelled out 
many things together. Very bitter feeling accompanied it.’ M. 
“Up to 18 I had tried to weigh the matter of religion with the cool 
reflection of a judge. Now it loomed up large and some solution 
seemed imperative. It enlisted my emotions, and the struggle was 
severe.”’ 

(h) Connected with effort to control passion: M. ‘At 15 I 
made a desperate effort to control passion. Prayed and cried, but 
couldn’t resist.””> M. terrible struggles (19) to control pas- 
sion. Often would as soon have been dead as alive. Was in hell for 
about two and a half years.”’ M. ‘‘ From 14 to 21 yielded to secret 
sin. Each time came remorse and prayer for forgiveness. When 
21 I confessed publicly having yielded to sin, and determined to 
confess each time.’’ 

A numerical estimate of the part each of these items plays is 
givenin Table V. The table will be misunderstood without a cau- 
tion. It gives only the relative value of the various headings at 
the time when feeling reached its highest points in adolescence. 
That the fear of death and hell, for example, does not ——— in the 
column for males does not mean that they are not troubled with it, 
but in no case were such fears central in the adolescent disturb- 
ances among the males. The average ages for the separate items 
are suggestive. Fears come earliest. The sense of sin is next, and 
comes earlier than the feeling of incompleteness, which involves 
a greater element of will and insight. Latest are the struggles 
with doubts. 
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TABLE V. 


Showing the relative prominence of the ways in which storm and 
stress manifests itself. 


Storm and stress shown as— Per Py my Per out been 
Feeling of incompleteness and imperfection, 25. 14.3 11. 15.4 
Sense of sin, remorse, etc., 15. 13. 13. 14. 
Friction against surroundings, 9. 15.6 16. 13.8 
Asceticism, ° 5. 3. 

Brooding, morbid conscience, etc., 31. 13.6 6. 15.6 
Fear of death or hell, 7. 11.7 

Connected with beliefs, 8. 16. 31. 20.7 
Connected with control of passion, 8. 14.3 


The per cents. show that the feelings in youth centre principall 
around the feeling of incompleteness (aspiration after an ideal, 
etc.), the sense of sin, a morbid sense of right and wrong (brood- 
ing, self-analysis, etc.), friction against surroundings, and anxiety 
over questions of belief. Fear of death and hell is small. It was 
noticed also that it seldom rose to the surface preceding conver- 
sion (p. 285), however much it may have furnished a strong back- 
ground in the sense of sin. It is a point of first importance to the 
teacher. There are feelings of a higher order which can be ap- 
pealed to. Asceticism is almost absent. 

The differences between the sexes are so great that they can 
hardly be considered ;together. Brooding, morbid sensitiveness 
and fear almost belong to the females. Females far excel also in 
the feeling of incompleteness. the struggle after an ideal, while the 
males are working out their ideals from the side of the intellect, as 
is seen from the greater anxiety of the males over doubt, appar- 
ently as 31 against 8. The same thing is indicated in the greater 
friction against surroundings among the males, which may indicate 
the germination of the power to judge and choose. Among the 
males fears are comparatively absent; brooding is present in small 
degree; the constructive and rational elements are greater. In the 
rough this is the greatest contrast that appears. The facts throw 
great light on the differences of temperament of the sexes. The 
push up through adolescence of the male appears more constant 
and —- The female agonizes her way, and perhaps loses 
much energy in the process. The contrast grows, doubtless, out of 
constitutional differences between the sexes. The storm andstress 
of the female often clearly grows out of imperfect physical condi- 
tions or continues until ill health results, and there is often a 
strong suggestion that such is the case when not definitely stated. 
F. ‘ Before oe the church at 12I was very unhappy. When 
joining church I felt like laughing. Astime went on I was some- 
times happy and sometimes miserable. Wasn’t very healthy.” F. 
‘These periods are not always aroused by any particular occur- 
rence. It seems they are py often the result of mood.” F. 
‘* Was terrified at the idea of losing faith. I cried and prayed. 


Couldn’t sleep, and lost appetite. Suffered from blues and depres- 
sion. Night after night I went out into the dark crying out to the 
life that dwelt in the universe to help me. Felt absolutely aloof 
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from everything, a broken thing.” F. ‘‘ Wandered in darkness and 
doubt four or five years. Lost health.” M. ‘*I became thoroughly 
morbid (13-17). Thought I had committed the unpardonable sin. 
Was growing fast, and physical vitality was low. Mother was 
alarmed at my perfectly hopeless spirit. Was substantially in the 
state of being a to be damned for the glory of God.” 

It is not improbable that such experiences may be traceable to 
racial customs that make for ill health and unhygienic condi- 
tions in the present. Ifso, it suggests an educational question of 
vast import,—how perfect — can be brought most effectually 
to contribute to spiritual health and beauty. All the facts before 
us in this section unmistakably raise the question of how the life- 
forces in youth can be best conserved and utilized. 

The average age of the beginning of the storm and stress period 
for females is 13.6 years, for males is 16.5, which is nearly the same as 
the average age of most rapid physical development for both sexes. 
The duration of it is on an average 3.1 and 5.5 years for females and 
males, respectively. That it should continue longer in the male 
than in the female is in harmony with most of the other facts we 
have noticed, and also coincides fairly with the relative duration of 
“ conviction ”’ preceding conversion in the two sexes (p. 285),— 
roughly, half as long for females in each. The preconversion phe- 
nomenon seems to continue only about one-fifth as long,—one 
among the many indications that conversion is a condensed form 
of adolescent growth. The distribution of storm and stress through 
the years, giving the years when it began, is seen below. For the 
purpose of comparing males and females for the same years, the 
numbers between 8 and 18—about the first and last years for 
females—were made out on the scale of 100. 


Age, 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
Females, 2 2 7 5 21 15 15 5 11 9 4 
Males, 4 4 12 28 28 12 4 4 


It should be observed that these figures represent the beginning 
of the period of storm and stress. The similarity of the series for 
both sexes is strikingly similar to the schematic curves for spon- 
taneous awakenings above. The inference seems to be that when 
the feelings begin to assert themselves actively they announce the begin- 
ning of adolescent storm and stress. Such experiences are not con- 
fined to the limits set above. Two females have them as late as 
30. There are several cases among the males between 20 and 30, 
and one as late as 50. M. ‘‘At 50 my despair reached such a 
height that I could do nothing but think, think of the horrible con- 
dition in which I found myself. Like lines converging to a point, 
so unanswerable questions pressed to one black spot. I only saw 
one thing—death; all else was a lie. Felt I could no longer live.’’ 

The facts which precede bear strong evidence that adolescent 
storm and stress is due to the functioning of new powers which 
have no specific outlet. They force for themselves an expression 
in one way or another. Two of these we have already noticed. 
The first, a burst of life, a fresh consciousness of a first-hand 
~ go of truth, a personal hold on virtue, joy and the sense of 
well-being. But if there is no channel open for free expression the 
energy wastes itself against unyielding and undeveloped faculties, 
and is recognized by. its pain accompaniment, distress, unrest 
anxiety,the heat of passion, groping after something, brooding and 
self-condemnation. Looking through the cases we find the next 
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way for consideration is that in which the energy expresses itself 
in motor terms, and results in— 

IV. Heightened activity. This is by no means one of the most 
common outlets for the stored-up energy of adolescence. Twenty- 
six per cent. of the females and 20 per cent. of the males, or about 
one-fourth of all the subjects studied, show a period of marked re- 
ligious activity. The immediate inference is probably not true 
that the females are more given to religious activity than the 
males. The latter seem to have the active element as a constant 
one throughout youth, while the females, as will be seen, are more 
apt to fluctuate between activity and feeling. It is no doubt more 
than a coincidence that the average age of the beginnings of storm 
and stress and of the period of heightened activity should be ex- 
actly the same for females—13.6 years, and about the same as that 
for spontaneous awakenings. In the case of males it is a half year 
later on an average—17 years. The distribution through the years 
is nearly the same as that for the phenomena already noticed. The 
duration is about 4.5 years for both sexes; occasionally it extends 
nearly through adolescence; but it is the rule for the person to be 
overtaken soon by doubts, indifference, or ferment of feeling. 

Sometimes, especially among the females, the fresh life shows 
itself at the very first as deepened interest and activity. F. ‘* Be- 
gan to take an active interest in church since I was 10.” F. ‘* From 
9-16 I was much interested in spiritualism, as my parents were of 
that belief. I looked on unbelievers as ignorant. When 16 I saw 
that Spiritualists were no better than any one else, and now am 
skeptical as to my belief or feeling.”? M. ‘*‘ When 16 religious faith 
became the all-absorbing interest of my life, and I thought it 
should be for all men.’”? Sometimes, strangely, the two periods 
begin nearly together. F. ‘TI joined church when 13. Read the 
Bible faithfully, and studied the discipline. Then my real troubles 
began.” F. ‘*When16 I became ultra-evangelical. Was proud 
and impetuous, along with self-renunciation. Ascetic tendencies 
were strong. I thought pleasures were a snare. Was over-hum- 
ble.”” Frequently activity seems to come as a relaxation from 
doubt and painful feeling. F. ‘From 11 to 15 worried over relig- 
ious problems. Became morbidly sensitive, shy and fearful. When 
15 I went away to school. Then came a period of fanaticism. Be- 
came horribly and stiffly religious.” F. ‘‘ When 10 my anxiety 
took a religious turn. Books and teaching made me expect conver- 
sion. Worried over doctrines. Had imaginings about being one 
of the non-elect. When 12 I joined church, and became very active 
in religious work. Had anxiety for the salvation of others, and 
lived in an odor of sanctity.”’ 

In a few cases activity extends throughout adolescence, and 
seems to take the place of a storm and stress period, even in im- 
pulsive and sensitive natures. F. ‘*‘ Was impulsive and puritani- 
cally conscientious. When 15 was fanatically imbued with Sweden- 
borgianism. Was earnestly and ‘stringently bigoted, dogmatic and 
self-righteous. Tried to make converts.” F. ‘‘My oldest sister 
was baptized when I was 10 years old. It inspired me with an en- 
tirely new feeling toward the church. Became devoted to it, and 
was very active. Wanted to be baptized, but mother wouldn’t let 
me, but I was as faithful to the church as ever. Was baptized at 
18. They teased me about my religion, but I held my own.’”’ The 
question suggests itself whether it is not highly desirable that 
youth should be a time of very great activity,—whether the per- 
cents representing the prominence of heightened activity and 
storm and stress, respectively, should not be reversed. 
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V. Doubt. Another aspect of what is working in the adolescent 
life is reflected in doubt. It is the most common ofall the features 
of a Among the cases before us 53 per cent. of the females 
and 79 per cent. of the males have had a pretty distinct period of 
doubt, and it is generally violent and intense. These tendencies to 
doubt do not seem to be exclusively the consequence of any par- 
ticular kind of training or temperament. They seem to belong to 
youth. Often they spring up without any apparent cause. It is 
more often the females than the males who are not able to trace 
the cause of doubts. F. ‘‘As early as 11 or 12 dark thoughts 
would sweep like a nightmare over me without any outward cause. 
Thought it alla fable which I had been taught about God and 
heaven.”’ They often suggest connection with physical conditions. 

F. ‘Have had times of doubt, when I wondered almost if any- 
thing were true, and how we could believe it. It would usually 
come at times when I felt unusually despondent and nothing went 
right. It would end as soon as I felt better.’ It is common in 
both sexes for doubts to work their way quietly from small begin- 
nings. M. ‘‘When 15I got hold of a book giving the Egyptian origin 
of the Moses idea, and the Assyrian origin of Genesis, Chap. I. I 
thought it skeptical. Did not suspect at the time I had lost faithin 
ro) pee At 17, at high school, was growing skeptical, though I 
did not recognize it at the time. I remember to have suspected 
the principal of ‘doing’ his piety as an academic requirement. 
Later I stood quite outside the Bible.” F. ‘After prayer I 
would repeat slowly, ‘ For Christ’s sake,’ wondering what it meant. 
When 15 I became disappointed in the Bible in not finding beauti- 
ful things there. Revulsion came, and I said to myself, ‘I don’t 
like the Bible.’ I did not allow the thought to grow. When 18 my 
sister said she did not know whether to believe in Christ or not. I 
sprang up excitedly and took her to task severely. In a year I 
doubted as much as she.’? The occasion of doubt, with males, is 
most commonly the study of science and philosophy, or books, or 
new surroundings which awaken new ideas. M. ‘Studied Dar- 
win and Hume. This, with personal failure, led to doubts of the 
divinity of Christ, the genuineness of the Old Testament, and to 
the belief that spirit is not separate from matter.”’ F. ‘‘When 16 
I read the doctrine of evolution and ‘ The Idea of God.’ Every- 
thing seemed different. I felt as if I had been living all my life ona 
little island, and now was pushed off into a great ocean. Have been 
splashing around, and hardly know my bearings yet. Don’t see any 
need for the belief in resurrection.” 

The most prominent influences mentioned.as occasions of doubt 
are shown in Table VI. The table shows only their relative import- 


TABLE VI. 
Showing the relative prominence of the occasions of religious doubt. 
FEMALE. MALE. 

Occasion of doubt— Per cent. Per cent. 
Educational influences, 23 73 
Natural growth, 47 15 
Calamity (death, misfortune, etc.), 9 9 
Misconduct of Christians, 2 3 
Unanswered prayer, 7 
Til health, 2 
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ance. Educational influences stand highest for males, while most 
frequently doubt comes to the females as natural growth—fresh 
evidence for what was shown in the curves for spontaneous awak- 
enings,—that the female is more the racial conserver, and is im- 
pelled by unconscious forces. The fact that unanswered prayer 
and ill health occasion doubts only among the females is also 
suggestive. 

Turning now to the objects of doubt, we find them to be, princi- 
pally, those things which have become crystallized into creeds and 
theologies and passed on by tradition. Considering both sexes to- 
gether the things doubted in the order of frequency are: the 
authority or inspiration of the Bible, the divinity of Christ, some 
attribute of God (as His geodness or justice), His existence, and 
immortality. Thisis the order, also, through which the doubts 
progress usually in the same individual. The variations from it 
are indefinite,and the number of other objects of doubt is very great. 
Some of them will be seen in these illustrations: M. ‘‘ When 18 
certain educational influences led me to doubt the absolute truth 
of the Bible. It was a gradual process. By 20 I disbelieved in a 
personal God. The way was thought out step by step. Stopped 
prayer because it seemed idolatrous. At 21 stopped Bible read- 
ing.” M. ‘Intended to enter the ministry. Began the critical 
study of the Bible under . Doubts set in. In practical 
life also I came to see that what I sought successfully was sought 
under naturallaw. The next five or six years was a period of constant 
transition under study and reflection until the supernatural factor 
disappeared, and by 28 I would have answered the question of God 
and immortality in the negative.” F. ‘‘At15I began to give up 
faith of childhood point by point, as it would not stand the test of 
reason. First the belief in miracles went, then the divinity of 
Christ; then, at 18, metaphysical studies showed me that I could 
not prove the existence of a personal God, and left me without a 
religion.””’ F. ‘* When 18 I began to doubt the Bible. I read books 
inclined to increase my doubt. By 19 I ceased to find any firm 
ground to stand on in Christ’s atonement; it didn’t seem just or 
right. I wanted to stand before God with no intercession. Soon a 
personal God gave way to power—vague, unformed. Sometimes I 
called it Goodness.” 

The differences between the sexes, as to the objects of doubts 
and the way of approaching them, are so great that the males and 
females demand separate consideration. The line of approach 
already considered is the customary one for males. They begin 
with doubts in regard to specific things, and work their way grad- 
ually toward doubt of the most abstract and universal conceptions. 
The females, on the contrary, most often begin by doubting the 
existence of God, or by lumping everything together and question- 
ing it allatonce. Forexample: F. ‘I had a religious awaken- 
ing when 12. Two years later I had bitter struggles for my belief. 
Reason seemed to undermine m¥ faith on every hand. When pray- 
ing the question continually arose, ‘ Where is God, to whom I am 
praying? Who isHe?’” F. ‘Joined church at 13. Shortly began 
to think about God—where He came from, etc. Kept dwelling on 
it till I almost doubted His existence.’”’ F. ‘‘ Joined church at 12. 
Since then have had many doubts and struggles. Have had the 
feeling that I didn’t really believe what I said I did. This has 
gradually deepened until I don’t know now (17) what I do 
believe.”” F. ‘Doubts began at 20 in connection with the death 
of a very dear friend. Its form was philosophical agnosticism, be- 
ginning in materialism and distrust of traditional faith.” 
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Some of the more important details in regard to the things first 
doubted are seen in Table VII. It shows only the object on which 
doubt began. The table shows only the relative prominence of the 


TABLE VII. 


Showing the relative prominence of the first objects of doubt. 


FEMALES. MALES. 

Doubt began in regard to— Per cent. Per cent. 
Traditional customs and beliefs (generally specific), 8 25 
Authority or inspiration of Bible, 12 20 
Divinity of Christ, 5 12 
Existence of God. 17 5 
Some attribute of God (goodness, justice, etc.). 14 5 
Everything, 14 7 
Immortality, 5 2 
Lives of Christians, 5 2 
Special Providence, 8 

Not specified, 12 22 


separate objects of doubt. The actual number can be estimated by 
remembering that there are 64 female doubters and 59 males. The 
difference between the sexes appears strikingly. The first three 
items in which males excel are the specific ones. The following 
ones which are more central and vital, more abstract and general, 
are more frequently doubted forthwith by the females. It suggests 
strongly fundamental differences in the mental and spiritual life of 
the sexes. The woman feels more, has a keener intuitional life, | 
responds in more organic and indiscriminate ways, lives more in 
the heart of things than man. A definite circumstance or expe- 
rience is apt to be interpreted in universal terms. The doubts of 
special providence, for example, which are not mentioned by the 
males, usually come in connection with personal disappointment or 
unanswered prayer. 

The distribution of the cases of the beginning of doubt, made out 
on a scale of a hundred, for both sexes gives this series: 


Age, 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
Female, 12 6 12 14 16 16 10 10 2 4 
Male, S32 


Besides the contrasts between the sexes, which are evident from 
the series, there are a few points worth noticing, which come out 
on comparing this with the distribution of spontaneous awakenings. 
Doubts begin oftenest with the females at 15 and 16, which is 
after the period of most rapid physical growth. Among the 
males there are fewer cases at 15 and 16 than just before and just 
after, which is exactly the contradiction of the curves for both 
spontaneous awakenings and physical growth. That is, for both 
sexes the beginning of doubt seems to arise most frequently out- 
side the nascent periods for physical and spiritual activity. There 
are too few cases to warrant anything more than a tentative con- 
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clusion, but the indications are strong that the beginning of doubt 
corresponds to a period of arrested mental and physical activity. 

A comparison of some of the leading facts of the preceding sec- 
tions is given in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. 
Comparing some central facts in this and preceding sections. 
FEMALES. MALES. 

Av. Age. & of Cases. Av. Age. & of Cases. 
Spontaneous awakening, 13.7 0 16.3 68 
Heightened activity, ° 13.6 20 17. 26 
Storm and stress, 13.6 70 16.5 52 
Doubt, 14.9 53 18.1 79 


Noticing first the percents, it should be remembered that spon- 
taneous awakening somewhat —— heightened activity. Storm 
and stress and doubt supplement each other for the sexes, the for- 
mer being more characteristic of the females, and the latter of the 
males. In more than 40 per cent. of the casesin both sexes storm and 
stress and doubt bothoccur,either at the same time or successively. 
Of those who have one without the other, 27 per cent. of the 
females have storm and stress without accompanying doubts, while 
only 10 per cent.of them have doubts. without having them/attended 
with distress; on the contrary 37 per cent. of the males have 
doubts without the ferment of feeling, while only 10 per cent. have 
storm and stress without being plunged into doubts. That is, we 
may say in short that adolescence is for the female primarily a period 
of storm and stress, while for the male it is in the highest sense a period 
of doubt. 

We see from Table VIII and the series preceding it that doubt 
comes considerably later than the phenomena discussed before. The 
first three items in the table, spontaneous awakening, heightened 
activity, and storm and stress are more matters of feeling and 
will, while doubts involve more of the intellectual element. This 
points strongly toward the conclusion that the primal fundamental 
thing—that in which the religious consciousness first begins to 
show itself actively—is feeling and will; later the intellect is 
called into activity, and the person begins to analyze, discriminate 
and reflect. Furthermore, the facts seem to indicate that the pro- 
cess going on, as it pictures itself up to this point, is the birth of 
individuality. The child who at first showed so much credulity 
and constructive imagination has become a nucleus of volition, and 
begins to possess the power of appreciating inherent worth; then 
comes the breaking away from old lines of habit; the tearing 
down and reconstructing: these all seem to be steps in the birth of 
selfhood. That will come out more clearly in the later section as 
the subjects themselves tell of it. 

VI. Revolt against traditional customs and beliefs. More than 
half of those who doubt come a little later to feel themselves quite 
outside the conventional mould, and to feel a definite antagonism 
to the beliefs and customs in which they have been nurtured. 
Leaving out the females from 16 to 19, inclusive, since many of 
them may have become reactionary later, we find that 35 per cent. 
of all the females and 47 ~~ cent. of all the males have passed 
through a more or less definite period of revolt, which continues 
generally five or six years. 
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The following is not an attempt to give a classification of the 
phenomena of revolt, but only to draw a few lines to assist in their 
description: 

(a) Revolt is most commonly the natural outcome of doubt, rea- 
soning, analyzing, criticism, which results finally in a philosophical 
reconstruction that seems to set aside conventional religion. F. 
questioning everything. Popular beliefs seemed unrea- 
sonable; studied science when 19. Rejected old beliefs, and find it 
impossible (20) to come back to them.” F. ‘Read (when 19) 
‘Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity.’ It awakened 
thought; only desire was to know truth. Refused to attend church 
at cost of afamily rupture. Renounced orthodoxy.” M. ‘ Reared 
with Calvinistic surroundings. Left home at 18; talked with liberal 
people; listened to liberal clergymen. It resulted in my conver- 
sion from dogmatic tradition. Came to regard tradition as super- 
stition.’”’? M. ‘‘When I began to reason and read books that 
taught common sense I was disturbed. Ended it by becoming con- 
vinced that what I had been taught was false and wrong.” This 
process, largely an intellectual one, is far the most common one 
among males. 

(b) Very often the reaction is worked out unconsciously, and 
comes as a natural growth; or traditional beliefs are felt to be 
transcended by the individual grasp of truth. F. ‘I joined the 
— church when 17. Went tocommunion once,but my feeling was 
only one of horror. It seemed heathenish. Never went to church 
after that, or read the Bible, but prayed much. Believed in holi- 
ness, but was horrified at what I saw around me. Still believe (24) 
that the — church and its doctrines are death to the religious life.”’ 
M. ‘From 18 to 241 gave up all the traditional beliefs one by one. 
Left off Bible reading and attending church. Spiritual growth 
rather preceded the doubt. Always felt beneath mea strong foun- 
dation of truth. It was giving up a weaker for astronger incentive 
to virtue.”’ M. ‘The church seemed to be an excrescence which 
gave the lie to Christianity.” 

(c) Frequently the individual and his surroundings come into 
antagonism. Thereis aclash. In the inability of the person to 
harmonize himself with it, his integrity is threatened and is pre- 
served only by his pitting himself against his surroundings. F. 
** One day while calling at his house, a minister suddenly asked me 
if I was a Christian. I hada terrible dread of being talked to about 
religion, and blurted out, ‘No!’ Wasso worried I could not sleep 
for a long time after that. Was more careless about doing right. 
Could listen coolly to prayer and see baptism without the least bit 
of feeling; only felt far away from it all.” F. ‘Suffered one 
bereavement after another, and finally (21) bitterness filled my 
heart toward the avenging God whomI believedin. I tried sin- 
cerely to believe there wasn’t a God, as this seemed less wicked 
than hating Him. For several years I had no religion at all.”’ M. 
‘*T heard the first indecent story I ever listened to, told by an offi- 
cer in the church. It was a great shock. It. led me to doubt his 
sincerity and that of every one, the worth of religion, the inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the existence of God. I read books against 
the Bible, talked with irreligious men, studied other religions, read 
of crimes committed in the name of Christ.’’ 

(d) The occasion of the reaction isin many instances traceable 
to ill health. This is true especially of the females. F. ‘All m 
life has been a struggle with doubt, disease and nervousness, whic 
affected my religious nature. Had nervous dyspepsia, was anxious 
and thought only of myself. Had a period of asceticism and reac- 
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tion with no outward cause.” F. ‘‘ With a highly sensitive or- 
ganism, life has been a continual —_ with hereditary tenden- 
cies. At timesI believe in no future and no God. Such feelings come 
when my vitality is weak. Within the last three years with phys- 
ical culture am growing stronger physically and mentally, and 
life has more meaning.”’ 

(e) The occasion of revolt often seems to be the pleasure that 
comes from the sense of freedom. The doubter is inventive and 
constructive, and delights to feel that he is making his own world 
and is responsible to noone. F. Didn’t think it necessary (24 to 
29) for a healthy person in the prime of life to believe in a personal 
God.” F. “By the help of mystical writers, the ‘Gospel of Di- 
vine Humanity’ and ——,, I passed out of orthodox Christianity into 
the free atmosphere of thought.” M. ‘I perceived that evolution 
conflicted with current orthodox beliefs, and held to it more strong- 
ly on that account.”’ 

(f) Reaction seems often a physiological necessity in order to 
gain relaxation from the strain of doubt. F. ‘‘Hada desire to 
lead a Christian life. Time after time, until 16, I tried to experience 
what others said they did. Felt self a hypocrite. After trying 
over and over I fell into a state of absolute indifference. Could sit 
through the most serious revival and make fun; thought professing 
Christians hypocrites.” F. ‘“ After _ church I found that 
profession of religion hadn’t altered my conduct, andI doubted 
that to which I stood pledged. The well-meant efforts of a friend 
radically different from myself in temperament made bad matters 
worse. I decided desperately that I didn’t care.” M. “I didn’t 
believe in the doctrines of the church. Disbelieved in resurrection 
of physical bodies, a literal hell, an angry God, etc. I professed to 
believe nothing, though I did believe in God and His goodness.”’ 
Closely connected with these are the cases in which the person 
holds aloof in order to see things in their true perspective. M. 
‘‘ For a year or two (18 to 20) I stayed away from church entirely, 
in order not to be influenced unduly by persons.’’ This shades off 
into the truth-seeking spirit which is willing to stand or fall by 
personal conviction. M. ‘Began studying Plato’s philosophy. 
Rejected miracles. Accepted conditions and took the conse- 
quences.”’ 

The feelings accompanying the revolt period are less intense and 
very different in character from those of storm and stress and 
doubt. A few typical phrases will suggest the difference. During 
doubt are these: F. ‘‘Hada very bitter feeling.” F. “It wasa 
pitiable struggle.” F. ‘I went on groping in darkness.” F. 
Suffered much in silence.” F. ‘‘ Chafed against restraint.”” F. 
‘“‘Had a prolonged fit of remorse.” F. ‘‘Prayed in anguish of 
spirit.” F. full of mental distress.”” F. ‘‘Wrestled for the 
salvation of others.”” M. ‘My spirit seemed to be crying out in 
despair and longing.”’ M. ‘Became morbid. Thought I had 
committed the unpardonable sin.”” M. ‘Was in spiritual agony. 
Health was shaken.”’ 

These, on the contrary, represent the feeling during revolt: F. 
‘¢Was gloomy andcynical.” F. ‘ People said I was getting cross.”’ 
F. ‘I never think of religious subjects ifI can help it.” F. “I 
came to a state of desperate indifference.”” F. ‘On thinking how 
the world-consciousness might be even blinder and less-organized 
than my own, I gave up even the search for God, and no longer 
cared even to die.” M. ‘*Church got monotonous and meaning- 
less and I stopped going altogether.’”’ M. ‘I professed to believe 
nothing.” M. whole thing seemed hollow mockery. 
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began to be disgusted with religion, and gradually dropped religious 
considerations altogether.”’ 

These instances serve to show the different quality of feeling. 
During doubt and storm and stress the person is wrestling hebpdoesty 
with forces beyond his control which tend to distract and tear his 
spirit. It is largely a ee oe between the powers that be and the 
force of his own individual will. During the period of revolt there 
is less feeling of any kind. Thereis greater poise. The person has 
either dropped the struggle, or decided it for the time in favor of 
his own will. The attitude is that of indifference, or of cynicism 
and antagonism. 

These are sufficient to mark out roughly the general class of 
reactionary tendencies. Back of it all and central init all seems 
to be the growth of the individual life. As this rises to express 
and assert itself, it rarely finds its own spiritual perspective co-in- 
cident with the conventional and traditional one. Then follow 
friction, a clash, storm and stress, and doubt, as we have seen. 
The individual feels hisown worth. He feels, too, the force of 
custom and authority. These two things—himself and convention 
—become set off against each other. A choice becomes necessary. 
A little less than half allow the scales to tip toward custom, and 
begin the process of adjustment and reconstruction, as we shall 
see. A little more than half rebel and hold their own individual 
point of view. They form the group we have just been consider- 
ing. As we have seen, itis sometimes a matter of definite choos- 
ing, but often it is one of feeling—distaste for surroundings, revul- 
sion throughill health, misfortune, ete. The quality of mind shown 
during the revolt varies greatly, depending largely, evidently, on 
temperament—pleasure in it, cynicism, indifference, helpless sab- 
mission, seeking truth at any cost, etc. How long one remains in 
this attitude is also, probably, a matter of temperament. A few 
remain there, and never recover; others are partially constructive 
and call themselves ‘‘agnostic;”’ the greater number find in the 
relaxation from the pain of doubt an occasion for getting their 
bearings, and make it the antecedent of a definite reconstruction. 

That something like this is working itself out during adolescence 
is seen more clearly by the facts grouped in the next two sections. 
They are an attempt to organize the numerous details which reflect 
the life forces at work. The facts would say nothing without being 
organized; they would be even worse than in the raw state if 
wrongly grouped;—the following organization is the one, after a 
score or more of attempts, which seems best to bring harmony 
among the facts. 

VII. The feeling of estrangement. It isavery common experience 
for persons in early adolescence to feel themselves set off in some 
way from others; to think their individual revelations peculiar to 
themselves; to look on custom and convention as something ex- 
ternal to their own experiences;—in short, to borrow a convenient 
term which Hegel coined, to have a sense of estrangement from 
persons, things, and ideas about them. 

Early adolescence is the time, above all othets, of the dawning of 
new powers. The transformation seems as great onthe spiritual 
side as on the physical. The whole being is in a state of change 
and transformation. It is the time, above all others, when racial 
and hereditary tendencies crop out. Itis then, for example, when 
hereditary diseases are most liable to appear. As we sawin the 
study of conversion, it is the time when one is born into the life of 
the social whole, and when, as we found earlier in this eons, new 
forces are at work, and function spontaneously, often suddenly and 
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unexpectedly. On the intellectual side these instinctive impulses 
correspond to insight. The person once conscious of the fresh life 
within, everything is judged in terms of it. It becomes the new 
center around which everything is organized. Herein comes the 
sense of newness of the individual revelation, and consequently the 
feeling of estrangement from surroundings. M. ‘I havea strik- 
ingly peculiar experience and one you do not see often” Steg 
of the kind appeared]. M. (When 22 he wrote to his mother) “ 
am not like common men. I am neither cleverer, nor wiser, nor 
better than the multitude, but utterly different from them in heart 
and mind.” F. ‘‘Am different from other people. I have never 
been a blind follower in thought or deed.” P ** At 18 I joined the 
church. In my earnestness I found myself almost alone.” M. 
‘* Religion always seemed to me something being shown to me, and 
not what I thought ought to be.” M. “I stood quite outside the 
Bible doctrine of immortality, and of Christianity and religion 
generally, until about the meng time (27). I was an objective 
rather than a subjective believer in Christianity.” 

Often persons feel aloof from conventional religion because one | 
feel it to be inferior to their own, or too far inferior to their ideal. 
M. ‘Forms seemed mere show and a fetter to individuality (15 
to 23).”” M. ‘Have not turned against Christianity (25), but have 
outgrown it. Am glad it exists for a certain class of people who 
can be reached by it.” M.,26. ‘*‘When I go to church I am re- 

elled by the bigotry of what falsely calls itself the only religion.” 
M1. ‘* Wouldn’t go to Sunday school (14 to 19), because they wanted 
me to believe things I knew were not so.” M. “Did not like 
traditional theology. Felt there was something better.” F. “I 
thought Christians slow, stiff and conceited.”’ F. ‘‘ Am satisfied 
I feel more serene in church than most Christians.’”’ F. ‘ Felt the 
form of joining church artificial (13 to 15). Could not talk to 
mother because she could not understand me.” F.,17. ‘* Almost 
every minister has disgusted me. No one has talked a religion that 
satisfied me, so I have my own.’’ Many of the subjects show the 
reform and missionary spirit while in this condition, an earnest 
desire to bring the rest of the world up to the standard of their 
high truth. It would be a valuable task to find how many of the 
world’s great reformers received their impulse during adolescence. 

On the contrary, it is as common for the Bible, or church, or 
religious ceremonials and customs to stand for the embodiment of 
an ideal which the person wishes to reach. M. ‘Fell in with 
wayward a (13 to 15). Stopped Sunday school; avoided 
the society of good people. Was upbraided by conscience; did 
often wish earnestly to be better.’? M. ‘‘ Had a period of doubt. 
Tried to live a strictly moral life. Was harassed by numerous evil, 
invisible agencies.’”’ M. ‘Became painfully aware (13 et seq.) of 
the hiatus between the natural life of a boy and the supposed ideal 
of a Christian. Spent hours each week on my knees.” F. “ Felt 
that others had something which I lacked (15 to 17). I, only, of an 
orthodox race, had no honest desire for what the rest felt.” F. 
** All through young girlhood I felt my sister’s affectionate nature 
to be in contrast with my selfishness and shallowness. We were 
inseparable companions, but she was isolated because she was on a 
higher plane. F. ‘Was in extreme despair. Felt absolutely aloof 
from everything, a broken thing.’’ The instances in this last group 
run into the numerous ones in the storm and stress period, which 
were described under the heading of the sense of incompleteness. 
The whole doubt experience seems to imply that which comes out 
explicitly in so many of the cases; namely, that the germinating 
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faculties in the adolescent tend to awaken the sense of estrange- 
= ag to make him judge everything by his own individual 
nsight. 

The meaning of it will come out more clearly in the next section. 

VIII. Insight during adolescence is in advance of the power to execute. 

The numerous impulses that arise es youth, if expressed in 
some positive way, are not always expressed rightly. Like the in- 
dividual variations which come in biological evolution, some are in 
the line of progress and persist, while others are abnormal and 
constitute evil. With certain natures, adolescence is a time of 
acting and acting wrongly, of running against a wall and suffering, 
of sinning and repenting, resulting finally in remorse and lack of 
self-confidence. F. ‘‘ Everything I did (shortly before 16) seemed 
to be wrong. Would make fresh resolves not to doit again.” F. 
“T alternately sinned through weakness and morbidly brooded 
over my wicked nature.”’ i. ‘When 16 I broke my standards 
of right. Felt remorse. Struggled with new ideas. Did wrong 
and was in despair.’”? This is evidently one element in the differ- 
entiation of ideals: the person acts wrongly, and in consequence 
is thrown back upon himself and realizes the futility of his action. 
This gives chance for ideals to grow. 

Another element which doubtless sets the ideal in advance of 
present attainment is physical incapacity to act. The person 
quoted above, who felt the hiatus between the natural life of a boy 
and the supposed ideal of a Christian, says further: ‘‘I was grow- 
ing fast and my physical vitality Was low. Mother was alarmed at 
my perfectly hopeless condition.”” M. ‘“ Felt I was far behind my 
ideais. Fell into morbid hopelessness.” F. “At 12 I became 
serious, and it increased with years. When 16 and 17 was very 
melancholy and pensive. Thought about the great responsibility 
of life. Had a desire to act, but was sure of my stupidity and in- 
ability. Suffered much in silence.”” We have seen above that 
spontaneity on the spiritual side seems to culminate just before and 
just after the greatest increments in physical growth. 

Another element is clearly the duplicity or multiplicity of de- 
mands made on the will. Each impulse to act is inhibited by some 
other or others. The person is left helpless before the greatness 
and indistinctness of the revelations which come to him. M. 
‘* Passed through a period of skepticism in which I questioned even 
the fundamental morals. The experience fostered my natural 
indecision before action.”” M. ‘From 15 to 201 struggled with the 
ideal of being wholly consecrated to the will of God. Fear of being 
called to do missionary work stood in the way.” F- thought I 
ought to undertake grandfather’s salvation. For months I was in 
a pitiable state between fear of him and for him. Prayed for him, 
but never dared to speak tohim.” F. ‘To talk to others about 
their salvation I considered the test of religion. Would write to 
my cousin and then be afraid to look him in the face.”’ 

e have seen that another cause of the heightened insight is 
contact with broader minds, the study of science and philosophy, 
and the like. Whatever be the line of approach, the disparity 
between - «< and the power to act isa prominent characteristic 
of youth. - TY could do nothing but think, think of the horrible 


condition in which I found myself. Unanswerable questions never 

ceased pressing to one dark spot, like lines converging to one 

point.” M. ‘Struggling with new ideas caused perplexity up to 

21.” F. “It was hard to do any religious duty (13t017). Could 

not kneel in my room nor pray in church.” F. “I scarcely dared 

to think. Was living far below my ideals.”” F. ‘‘Made many 
Ix—7. 
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good resolutions which would last a a few days.” F. ‘Had 
strongest desire for better life. Would try, and then sink back 
into the same old attitude. Wasn’t satisfied with self, and had the 
greatest regret I wasn’t better.” 

These facts seem to underlie the whole adolescent experience, 
and help to illuminate the phenomena of spontaneous awakening, 
storm and stress, doubt, etc., which were given in the preceding 
sections. The first factor in it all, certainly, is the increased com- 
plexity of life which comes through the germination of new powers 
and the capacity for new functions. The immediate sequel to that 
has already been described. The next factor to be emphasized here 
is the seeing, but not doing; feeling, but not responding by some 
adequate activity; having an impulse in a certain direction, but see- 
ing it deadened by a lack of vital energy, or through the paralysis of 
the will under opposing motives. Dr. Lukens' finds a period in the 8th 
and 9th grades in our schools corresponding to the years of about 
11 to 15, when there is no improvement in the ability to draw, but 
a heightened appreciation of art. Unlike the period of 7 to 8, when 
the child draws everything with little appreciation of its meaning, 
the youth has the beginning of the art instinct without the power 
to execute it. This is the same thing that we find in the religious 
sphere. Dim, indefinable, irresistible impulses press in on one. 
They are too large and hazy to find definite cutlet. The person is 
comparatively helpless in the breach between theory and practice 
between insight and the ability to act, between appreciation and 
the power of execution. 

The extreme difficulty of bridging the chasm, and the length of 
time, as we have seen, that the youth is left struggling toward a 
higher plane of life, seem to belong to the difficulty of learning new 
things. In the experiments of Dr. Bryan’ on learning the tele- 
graphic language, he found that each of the subjects learned to 
receive messages rapidly during the first few weeks of practice. 
Just before the proficiency required for receiving main line mes- 
sages was reached, there was, without exception, a plateau in the 
curve of improvement extending through several weeks—a long 
period when “the student can feel no improvement, and when 
objective tests show little or none.’’ Then follows a sudden rise in 
the curve. ‘*Suddenly, within a few days, the change comes, and 
the senseless clatter becomes intelligible speech.’’ This brings 
fresh and well established evidence to what we were trying to 
picture in conversion. It helps to bring many of the facts in that 
study and those in this into harmony. The child is born into a 
social organism, which, with or without his choice, has set certain 
religious standards that he must attain if he is to take his place as 
an organic part of it. His adolescent awakening is really a birth 
into a of the demands which the social whole makes on 
him. The storm and stress and doubt periods, and the period of 
‘*conviction” preceding conversion, appear to be each a time of 
inefficient effort to apperceive and realize that which is the common 
experience of mature minds. After some weeks or months in the 
conversion cases, and some months or years in the gradual growth 
cases, of striving, building and developing, the new life becomes an 
immediate possession and a real experience. 

The cure for the helplessness that comes with doubt and storm 


1Dr. Herman T. Lukens, of Haverford College, in an unpublished article, to 
which he has had the kindness to allow a reference here. The article is a continuation 
of the excellent researches on Children’s Drawings. Pedagogical Seminary. Vol. LV. 

2*Studies in the Physiology and Psychology of the Telegraphic Language.”’ by Wm. 
Lowe Bryan, Ph. D., and Mr. Noble Harter. Psychological Review, January, 1897. 
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and stress is often found in activity—in doing His will and knowing 
of the doctrine. F. ‘‘Had doubts as to the value of prayer. I 
desired a certain thing very much and prayed for it, simply ignor- 
ing my doubts. It wasn’t answered, but I have not been troubled 
since with doubts.”’ M. Passed through a period of doubt. My 
cure was activity in doing what good I could.”’ M. ‘* Have doubted 
everything but a mother’s love and the existence of my poor self. 
My doubts have somehow been resolved in the stress of trying to 
live uprightly. Could not carry doubts far while trying to be a 
good son, student, husband, father and citizen.”’ 

One cannot lay it down as a rule that the wise treatment of the 
youth is to induce activity. We have seen that doing wrong things 
is often the precipitation of the difficulty. M. ‘Joined church 
when 15, and felt better. (Had been perplexed with fears.) Con- 
fessed self a Christian. Began to awaken to the fact that I was not. 
For three or four years I sought salvation; felt helpless and con- 
victed of sin. While talking with the pastor, one day, the whole 
matter cleared up. It was the simple acceptance of Christ.” M. 
*T lost sympathy with the doctrines of the church. Afterward 
tried to come back to it, but failed. Only satisfaction was a real 
reconciliation to the doctrines of Christ.”” F. ‘‘I joined church 
when 12. Was not so anxious as before, but had the feeling that I 
did not believe what I saidI did.” F. ‘‘Saw that my friends were 
living far better and happier lives thanI. Felt I was living below 
my ideals. When 17 I joined church. Almost immediately a re- 
action set in and I regretted the step I had taken. Felt it had not 
altered my conduct, and I doubted that to which I stood pledged.”’ 
The determination of the proper course as regards action or in- 
action during adolescence seems to be an individual matter, and 
depends on conditions too complex to be stated as a simple prin- 
ciple. More will be said of it later. 


IX. Other elements which take the place of the distinctly religious 
feelings during adolescence. 


During adolescence there is comparatively little display, as we 
have seen, of positively religious feelings. There is clearly more 
of ferment than contentment and evenness of feelings; more of 
doubt than faith; more of unrest, uncertainty, analysis, or, on the 
other hand, of willful activity and the disposition to take the con- 
trol of the universe into one’s own hands. We set out next to 
inquire what is taking place among the life forces,—is there rela- 
tively a blank, or are there other lines of interest and activity which 
persist during doubt and storm and stress?. We are able to see 
clearly that there are elements which continue or which are even 
heightened during these experiences. The lines of interest easily 
recognized in the order of their frequency are the moral, intellec- 
tual, and esthetic. a. The ethical instinct usually either continues 
or is heightened during adolescence. Often it is the only thing 
that remains firm in the midst of chaos. F. ‘ Had lack of religious 
feeling, but prided myself on my humility. Determined to devote 
life to God’s service. Went into Christian work. It seemed more 
SS than spiritual.” F. ‘If I overstepped one thing (10-19), 

felt awfully wicked. One night I hada dream of Christ beckoning 
me to follow Him. Took it to mean I was not doing as I sbould. 
Was even stricter after that.” F. ‘It was hard to do religious 
duty (13-17). Bible became uninteresting. Could not bear to see 
the minister come. But I had a strong sense of duty resting on 
me.” M. ‘While changing beliefs, religion was more a matter of 
conduct. Went through a rational stage (17-18), when the sense of 
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duty only was left.’”’” M. ‘Passed from old views. Gradually 
dropped religious considerations altogether (22-26). Led an active 
life. Religious nature was entirely dormant, but there was an in- 
crease in moral and intellectual soundness.”” M. ‘“‘ Was in spiritual 
agony. Health shaken. My spirit was smitten with such a dark- 
ness that only one of all the early faiths remained— It must be right 
to do right.’”’ 

There are a few instances in which the moral nature is shattered 
and falls with the rest. F. ‘‘ From 14 to 19I could not bear to be 
talked to about religion. Heaven seemed further off than ever. I 
was more careless about doing right.” M. ‘* Began to doubt theo- 
logical beliefs. Went to college. Overthrew ideals of childhood 
(18-19). Had a period of moral license.’”’ M. ‘*Had a period of 
skepticism. Questioned everything. It lowered my ideals uncon- 
sciously, or doubled them with lower ones while the higher ones 
persisted.” 

b. The intellectual interest is often the absorbing one. It now 
and then seems to approach a kind of wxsthetic of logic. F. ‘“‘When 
15, intellectual questionings arose. Became intensely imbued with 
Swedenborgianism. It was the cold philosophy of his teachin 
that satisfied my mental needs.”’ F. ‘During the year (19) I rea 
books inclined to increase doubt. Would go out under the stars to 
think and reason. Contrasted ministers of the Gospel with scientists, 
and thought the latter more likely to find truth. At present (23) 
have no settled religious belief. I accept no belief I cannot under- 
stand.” F. ‘I said, as to something above me, I will never believe 
one inch mg what my coldest thinking tells me is most 
probable.”’ . ‘For a year or more after 14 the whole matter of 
religion seemed eclipsed by the desire for intellectual growth.” M. 
‘Have never been able to supplement my most general conclusions 
by the mysterious strength of simple faith. ave a keen desire 
(31) to have a satisfactory rational basis for would-be beliefs.’ M. 
(15-19), ** Cared more about my doubts than the solution of them.’’! 

ec. The esthetic interest sometimes either continues or is height- 
ened during doubt and storm and stress. F. ‘From 24 to 29 did 
not believe in religion at all. Wept over the pees in literature; 
had strong emotions on hearing ‘The Messiah,’ or Easter music at 
some great church.”” F. ‘No religious training. Later I lost the 
calm and peace of childhood; 15 to 22 had despair at the idea of 
going out into nothingness. Did not believe in God, immortality 
or prayer. During this time I had a vague imagination of some- 
thing beautiful and beneficent in nature. 4 enjoyment was 
largely sensuous; flowers, perfumes, music, deep, soft colors 
awakened more emotion than any thought of the holiness of God.” 
F. ‘All that religion means to me (17) is kindness and goodness. 
In music, soulful pieces move me strongly. Chopin’s ‘ Funeral 
March’ seems to grow into me. In nature, our glorious sunsets, 
the ocean in its vastness, and all scenery on a grand scale, make 
me believe there must be some divine power.” M. ‘‘Came to 
stand quite outside religion generally (15 to 22). Natural phenom- 
ena were everything to me—health, inspiration and consolation.’’ 
M. “During my doubt period (before and after 20), the love of 
nature constituted all my happiness. The vast and sublime affected 
me almost to madness.”’ 

A rough quantitative estimate of these factors is given in Table 


Burnham observes, in his article, ‘‘A Study of Adolescence,’’ Pedagogical 
— Vol. I, that many philosophers have begun their systems during adoles- 
cent doubt. 
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TX. The number of cases in which doubt or storm and stress 
were present is the basis of per cents. The numbers show the per 


TABLE IX. 


Showing the actual prominence of certain elements which take the place 
of religious feeling during doubt and storm and stress. 


FEMALES. MALES. 


Per cent. of Cases. | Per cent. of Cases. 


Cont. | Height.| Either. | Cont. | Height. | Either. 


ow 


Ethical instinct, 15 


| 
Intellectual interest, 15 


6 | 43 
8 32 
Esthetic interest, 5 2 16 


Any one of above with- | 


out duplicating, 63 


cent. of these in which the supplementary elements in question 
were clearly present. The absolute value of the per cents. is 
heightened here because most,of such statements as are quoted 
above did not come from a direct question, but were given volun- 
tarily in the general record of experiences. 

The ethical factor stands out in greatest prominence, persisting 
during doubt and storm and stress in at least 33%, of the females 
and 43%, of the males. We have already noticed the frequency of 
the outcrop of the moral instinct in spontaneous awakenings. Here 
we see it persisting as the skeleton and framework of life when 
everything else is torn away. Itis the first thing to appear when 
individual life dawns and the last thing to go when one is torn by 
doubt and perplexity. The ethical instinct seems to be the great tap 
root from which the religious nature is nourished. It is that, probably, 
which connects the individual most fundamentally with racial life. 
The prominence of this factor, not to speak of the tone of earnest- 
ness and sincerity shown in the adolescent experiences, shows 
clearly that the freedom and independence claimed by youth is not 
a demand for the liberty of license, but such freedom as accom- 
panies the grappling individually with one’s own problems. 

We notice in this table, as in the former one just referred to, the 
prominence of the intellectual factor in adolescence. The wsthetic 
element remains, too, a strong factor to which to appeal when 
faith is low. These all, doubtless, represent demands which must 
be met in the educational treatment of youth, and should be ap- 
pealed to in order to help him safely through a most critical and 
crucial period. Several minor points in the table will reward a 

lance. The fact, for example, that the factors noticed are usually 
eightened among females while they merely persist among males, 
is, perhaps, more than a coincidence. 

One of the most significant aspects of the facts above is the 
evidence thatif life forces are not expending themselves in one direc- 
tion they are probably active in another.' Because youthis not 


1Mr. H. S. Curtis of Clark University is trying to show and making it appear 
wen plausible that the amount of nervous energy available for use in any given 
time is fairly constant. 
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running on evenly and smoothly, we cannot safely infer that there 
is not growth,—it may be the very best thing that could happen. 
In fact when we take into account the great frequency of doubt 
and storm and stress, and view it in the light of the facts given in 
the last three sections, it suggests that the extreme experiences of 
youth, with all their unevenness and turmoil, may be the result ra- 
cially of asurvival of the fittest,in which the fittest is he who 
wrestles in youth with the inextricable mesh of impulses that 
spring up, and even pauses in despair while the deeper forces of 
his nature are working themselves out into clearness and har- 
mony. 


THE PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


A turning point almost as distinct in character as that at the be- 
ginning of adolescence is one a few. years later, which consists in a 
reorganization, a readjustment, a reconstruction of religious ex- 
perience. Adolescence is a period of turmoil, of spiritual unrest 
and often of negation; this, on the contrary, is the beginning of 
religion seen from within, a positive faith. it consists either in an 
independent construction of beliefs and faith, or in coming back to 
old forms and dogmas and putting into them a vital meaning. 
More —— it is both; the person has acquired a spiritual 
grasp and that becomes the basis for apperceiving the vital 
elements in old doctrines, generally with keen discrimination be- 
tween their essential and non-essential aspects. These quotations 
illustrate: 

F., 20. ‘Cannot come back to old beliefs, but I believe I worship 
as truly as God desires.”’ F., 26. ‘‘Am influenced in my own con- 
duct by far higher considerations and nobler ideas of duty than I 
ever was while I held evangelical beliefs.”” M.,21. ‘The struggle 
is over, but my beliefs do not now agree with all the popular ones.” 
M., 30. ‘*I have come back to a firm belief in God as revealed by 
the Holy Spirit in Jesus Christ, but I cannot return to the tradi- 
tional beliefs concerning inspiration, atonement, the person of 
Christ, election, ete.’”’ F.,30. ‘*The terms God, freedom, love and 
immortality have more meaning to me now than ever before, not 
so theoretical as a few years ago, but nearer and more real ”’ [from 
24 to 29 she was “without a religion’’]. F.,54. “I have often 
thought that if I could come to the Bible as to other books, it would 
be more helpful. The last year or twoit has been more heipful; 
the illumination which evolution has thrown on some passages will 
eventually make it a new book for me.” F. ‘“ From 17 to 24I was 
constantly awakening to larger meanings of truths heretofore sup- 

osed narrow and personal,” M., 30. ‘*Have returned to some- 
thing like the faith of youth, but it is much more spiritualized and 
liberal in its views.”’ . “Gradually (16 to 20)I lost all my re- 
ligion but the sense of duty. Then gradually I felt that I hadn’t 
lost much-—it all came back to me transfigured. Since the re-ad- 
justment my religious feelings have tended to become stronger and 

have put new meanings into old forms.” 

Omitting the girls between 16 and 20, who are not supposed to 
have yet completed the reconstruction, we find 42% of the females 
and 389%, of the males who have had experiences similar to those 
quoted above. Allowing for imperfect records and for difficulty of 
self-analysis, it is evident that such experiences are very common. 
They stand in contrast to the facts under section VII above. If we 
continue the Hegelian terminology we may call this the period of 
reconciliation. To what extent this is a characteristic experience 
will appear below. 


H 
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The result of an attempt to classify all the cases with respect to 
this feature of growth is givenin Table X. 


TABLE X. 


| 
| 
16-19 20-23 | 2429 | 30-39 | 40 and, Sum. 
(24) | (25) | over. % 
% of %Zof | of | 4% of % of of 
cases. | cases. | cases. | cases. | cases. | cases. 
I F M. F M. F M 
: | | 
1. Faith reconstructed after 1.7 2.5 4.1 110.8 19.2 28.3 
| 
doubt and negation. | 2.7 10.7 12. 13.3 38.7 
| | 
2. In process of reconstruc-| 3.3 3.3 2.5 8 | 8 10.8 
tion. 12. | 4. | 1.3 1.3 18.6 
3. Still negative. 10.8 0. 8 12.5 
1.3 2.7 0. | 0 4. 
| | 
4. Gradual growth without 16. 9. ie | 3. 6.7 41.7 
definite reconstruction. 12. | 6.7 9.3! 10.7 38.7 
Unclassified. 6. 0. 8 | 0. lo. 6.8 


The cases fall into four groups. First, those who had got more 
or less completely outside of religious interests through doubt and 
reaction, and had finally constructed a belief and faith satisfactory 
to themselves. Secondly, those who had gained some solid footing 
and were still making stringent efforts to believe. Thirdly, those 
who were still negative and reactionary. Lastly, those who had 
never felt themselves removed from and antagonistic to religious 
interests, even during doubt and storm and stress. The sepa- 
ration into these groups was of course somewhat arbitrary. That it 
was not wholly so was shown in the fact that, as in other points of 
difficult judgment, my wife and I made them independently and 
found very few doubtful cases. These last are placed in the un- 
classified list in the table. The value of the table is largely in 
showing the distribution of the different groups among the various 
years. It is made out entirely in per cents. of the whole number of 
cases. As we saw in Table I, the number of cases which fall in the 
various se elle poe is about the same, with the exception of the 
females between 16 and 19 inclusive; so the per cents. as given rep- 
resent fairly, with the exception of the first column, the relative 
values for the different vertical columns, i. e., for the different 
year-groups. 

Noticing only the column of totals, we see that much less than 
half the cases, 41%, of females and 38%, of males, develop so evenly 
that they do not show a definite tendency to become external to 
religion at some time in their growth. If we exclude the 16%, from 
this class of females between the ages of 16 and 20, we have for 
both sexes about a third who belong to this class. That is, if these 


Showing some facts in regard to the trend of religious experience. 
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are typical subjects, we may say that about two-thirds of both sexes 
tend, at some time in their growth, either to rebel against conventional 
religion, or to find it external to their personal interests. The gradual 
— of growth is more characteristic of the females than the 
males. 

Looking now at the year-groups, we see from class one that the 
numbers increase with years of those who have had a period of 
definite reconstraction. In contrast with that, the number of those 
who are still reactionary, or are still in the process of reconstruc- 
tion, decreases with age. That is, it appears that very few who have 
stood outside of religious interest at any time in their growth, have 
not readjusted their faith by, say, the age of 30. That class four— 
those whose growth is distinctly gradual—should be greater in 
earlier years, can hardly mean other than that they would have 
been good subjects for doubt and reaction later. The naive and 
simple way in which most of the girls from 16 to 20 gave their ex- 
perpeets, and described them in the phraseology of the prayer- 

ook or catechism, is added evidence. If the table is accurate, and 
the facts on which it is based are typical, we may safely say that 
the common trend of religious growth is from childhood faith, through 
doubt, reaction and estrangement, into a positive hold on religion, 
through an individual reconstruction of belief and faith. 

The age at which the reconstruction occurs is generally between 
20 and 30. Of those before and after these ages are: of females, 
one each at 18, 33, and 37; of males, one each at 50 and 55. The 
age was not always given, but it was evident that the reconstruc- 
tion generally fell somewhere between the years specified. The 
average age at which the reconstruction occurred among the females 
is 24 years; that of the males, omitting the two at 50 and 55 re- 
spectively, is 24.5 years. In order toseeif this wasa separate period 
or only a continuation of the phenomena of spontaneous awaken- 
ings, the numbers of both occurring at the different years were 
plotted together. They leave almost a blank at 19 and 20, and rise 
again to greatest ey at 25. The phenomena are also of quite 
different character, as will be seen from the quotations already 
given. 

That there is a critical period somewhere in the 20’s is also shown 
by the fact that many of the cases that had perfectly even growth 
during adolescence, had a turning point at thistime: F. ‘‘ When 
20 I heard —— impersonate David Gasviak. Experienced a swelling 
and overflowing of life, and joy so keen it was part pain. That 
high plane of insight has never been lost.” F. ‘When 23I hada 
struggle with selfishness and came out victorious.” M. ‘‘ When 
211 became more serious. Growth, from that time, was less in- 
fluenced by environment.”’ M. ‘At that time (25) came new in- 
sight into the meaning of life.” Putting experiences of this kind 
with those of reconstruction of faith already noticed, it swells the 

er cent. to 53 for each sex of those who havea pretty distinct turn- 

ng-point somewhere in the 20’s. The average age given above is 
changed by only a little with the addition of these last. It appears, 
therefore, in a majority of cases, that there is a critical period in re- 
ligious growth, usually between 20 and 30, at which religious truth is 
apperceived, and takes shape as an immediate, individual possession. 
It is a time when the ragged ends of experience are pulled to- 
gether into a unity; when that which has been objective is now 
subjective; when that which has been seen from the outside is now 
lived from within. 

So far there seems to be nothing on the physiological side, and 
little on the psychical, to help explain this turning-point. Neuro- 
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logically, it may correspond to internal adjustments rather than to 
any measurable aspects of growth; psychically, it marks the end 
of the adolescent ferment. The bigotry and willfulness of adoles- 
cence become toned down, the unrest and hopeless striving be- 
come realized. If the experiments in learning telegraphy, referred 
to above, do hint a fundamental law of growth involved also in 
religious experience, this culmination of adolescence is the time 
when the curve of proficiency suddenly rises and crosses the line 
which .ooT the standard of the religious life of the social 
whole. It may be wide the mark, but it seems possible that this 
turning-point in question may be an accumulation from racial ex- 

erience, and represent the time when the individual must leave 

is tutelage and take his place as a positive unit in society, as hus- 
band, or father, or citizen. After the period of reconstruction there 
is seldom a change in the general tone of the religious life. Then 
is when, usually, its character is determined, and the pace is set 
which it keeps throughout active life. 

The way of approach to positive religious life from adolescence 
is frequently clearly marked: 

(a) Through some sort of activity, sometimes activity of a 
general kind: F. severe struggles through selfishness and 
jealousy. Family troubles came upon me in full force. I sawI 
could bear my sorrow only through serving Christ and working for 
Him. I took a class in Sunday school and sang inthe choir. I set 
up ideals and made great effort to liveup to them. My real change 
in character began at that time.’ Other instances were given in 
section VIII under Adolescence. More frequently the activity is of a 
special kind along the lines indicated in the following three head- 
ings: 

(6) Following up some thread of intellectual insight: F. “I 
knew that an acorn would not come up a beanstalk, and thought 
that to plant in that belief is as much religion as anything. Came 
to believe that ‘somehow good will be the final goal of ill.’ One 
cannot live without deep religious feelings; they are a legitimate 

art of one’s nature.’”’ F. ‘Got hold of the conception of law. 
ttled the problem of the world in favor of determinism. This 
brought repose and rest. Gradually ceased to pray for anything 
external, but only for spiritual perfection. My whole after-life has 
been a development from this point of view.” M. ‘ Reaction 
aeons ceased by my becoming convinced that, allowing the 
ible equal credit with other sacred writings, it was, as a whole, 
true; that the religion of Christ was the most potent factor in lift- 
ing humanity to a higher plane; that the church was the only 
organized means of advancing religion; and by seeing fruits of 
religion in the lives of others.’”? M. ‘‘Learned to distinguish be- 
tween the lives of so-called Christians and that of Christ; between 
imperfections due to Christianity and those due to human weakness. 
Went to a favorite grove by the river, summed up all my doubts 
and fears, and Christ was mine again.’’ Others found some organ- 
izing in science or philosophy. The typical solution seems 
to be in sifting a large truth which is part error and ae mg 
out the vital element in it, as in the last one above and in this: 
‘ By 18 I was a skeptic, by 20 an unbeliever. When 21 I came under 
the instruction of a man who taught me the difference between es- 
sentials and non-essentials. He taught me that if I had the mind 
of Christ within me, and had the spiritual truth of the Bible, it 
made no difference about Jonah and the whale. He first really led 
me to Christ.’’ 
(ec) Following the thread of duty: F. ‘One day while musing 
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despairingly, something stirred within me, and I asked myself, 
‘Can I not rise once more, conquer my faults and live up to my own 
idea of right and good, even though there be no life after death? I 
may yet deserve my own respect here and now. If there be a God, 
He must approve me.’ Was led back straight to religion through 
moral instincts.” F. (Severe conflict 16 to 30) ‘‘ When 30 I heard 
some sermons on religion as character building. They led me to 
be the Christian I am now.”” M. ‘My morals and theology both 
went at the same time. Came later to see the distinction between 
them and to have as my only code utilitarian ethics.”” M. ‘Have 
outgrown the church. I believe in a high standard of morals. 
Honesty, morality and integrity are my only watchwords and they 
are my prayers. 

(d) Finding the vital element in religion from the side of 
sesthetics: 

F. ‘The reading of Wordsworth and Keats, and Kant’s ‘ Critique 
of Practical Judgment,’ combined with lectures on Wordsworth and 
Keats, opened up a new world tome. It showed me that religion 
was not identical with any church. Felt God to be the great artist 
of all the outdoor world of which I wasso fond. The change of 
the ‘ good into the beautiful’ became the acceptance of God’s law.”’ 
A good example is found in the deepened insight of one whose 
growth was gradual. M. ‘(When 22) I drew the picture of a little 
aspen tree. As I drew, the beautiful lines insisted on being drawn. 
Isaw they composed themselves by finer laws than any known to 
man. At last the tree was there, and all I had thought about trees, 
nowhere. ‘He hath made everything beautiful in his time’ be- 
came thenceforward the interpretation of the bond between the 
human mind and all visible things.’”’ The presence of the zsthetic 
element in the reconstruction is also hinted under the next heading. 
In the last three paragraphs we see, very naturally, that the way 
out into the positive religion is along those lines which we found 
to persist during doubt and storm and stress. 

(e) The vitality of strength and beauty in a personal life is often 
the way of approach: 

F. (Despair from 19 to 33.) ‘“‘The chief factors in the change 
were change of work and love for a little child. By slow degrees 
came back warmth for other human beings. I became possessed, 
I have no knowledge how, of a little faith.” M. ‘Never felt the 
emotion of love in any form until 26. A little child 8 years old had 
fondness for me because I told her fairy tales. Her words 
were the first expression of tender feeling I ever received that I 
did not suspect. Could understand God’s love better after that.” 
F. (Doubt and storm and stress up to 22.) “Heard a grandly 
benignant man preach on the joy and peace of the Christian life. 
Felt a hope that it might come to me. Began to pray vaguely but 
earnestly for faith and ahold ontruth. Gradually asense of the 
wonderful vitality of the personality of Jesus came to me. His life 
seemed to be in all things—in civilization, beauty, purity, art and 
life. Slowly I felt in myself this other Life and Force and Divinity.’’ 

(f) One of the most common ways of entering on positive re- 
ligious life is through the surrender of self, and coming to live in 
more general or universal life. F. ‘‘ Experienced complete resig- 
nation and threw aside selfish anxiety about a future life. Got rid 
of the prison of self and took my stand in the objective universe.’’ 
F. ‘TIT came to a point where to go on and live without divine aid 
was impossible. In a time of sore temptation help came. The 
simple acceptance of it changed everything. After a year or more 
of sore distress of mind, religious feeling came back again.”’ M. 
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‘*My struggle was with independence. I find it easier now since I 
have submitted completely. My growth has been from purely intel- 
lectual religion to acceptance of the Spirit’s aid.’”? M. ‘‘ Heretofore 
(up to 25) religion had been a personal matter. The final solution 
of my difficulty was in recognizing the social side of morality and 
religion. That was a brand new revelation to me.” M. “The 
difference, after starting for a higher life, was that God was recog- 
nized, while before He was not.”’ 

(g) Almost, if not quite, central in ending the adolescent 
experiences is coming to see religion from within. Most of the 
avenues to positive religion discussed under the preceding headings, 
seem to be ways leading the person from an external perception to 
an internal and immediate apperception of the worth of religion. 
F. ‘I came to see religion as a personal matter and not limited to 
creeds.”” F. ‘I gradually came to realize (26) that vital religion 
is the breath of life to all earnest souls, and is not confined to 
churches or formulas.’”’ F. ‘‘ From my sister I learned (27) that 
religion is not something tacked on to life. From external obser- 
vance I passed to subjective life and oneness with Spirit.” M. 
** Came to see that to know God is not a matter of the intellect, but 
that to live is to know Him.” M. ‘Came to feel (24) that all 
dogmatic teaching was a matter of chance and habit; that the life 
of religion depended on the force of faith, not the terms of it.’’ 

To sum up: If our analysis has been accurate, the way out of 
doubt and storm and stress into a positive faith isin ‘ doing His 
will and knowing of the doctrine;’*in being faithful to the bits of 
truth, beauty and goodness which remain firm during adolescence, 
and finding them to deepen, broaden, heighten and blossom; in 
catching the force of vital religion as embodied in a personality; 
in surrendering self and living in the life of the whole; finally, in 
finding religion to be life which can be appreciated from within as 
the heart and centre of one’s experience. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES. 


Up to this point we have been looking for the processes of 
growth sngneliiens in large measure of the forces from without 
which help to determine them. The force of surroundings has 
constantly been reflected; but it is worth our while, for the sake of 
equilibrium, to take our point of view for the moment in the 
external influences and see how powerfully they act in shaping the 
character of the religious life, and to get a crude notion of the 
relative worth of these influences in the opinion of the subjects 
themselves. 

Foremost among them are the influences of home life. F. ‘‘My 
parents have been the strongest influence of my life, religiously 
and otherwise.” M. ‘Through their teaching and my admiration 
of their example, my parents have done most to shape my life.” 
F. ‘*Mother’s influence has led me to be whatI am.” F. “I 
longed for mother’s happy and peaceful look.” M. ‘A spiritually- 
minded wife has been a constant influence for good.” . ‘Was 
kept steady by reflection on the happiness which so markedly 
characterized both my parents’ and grandparents’ homes.”’ 

Next in prominence is the influence of a friend or the example of 
persons whose character is admired: F. ‘ My life was influenced 
most by a bosom friend, whose lofty, noble character put to shame 
small bine in me.” M. “I had a tendency unconsciously to 
imitate a friend whom I admired. Some one sinned; I smiled; my 
friend frowned. I never forgot it.”?> M. ‘‘ Was largely influenced 
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by a friend. He was one of the truest, ‘purest characters I ever 
knew. I desired his good will above allelse.”” M. ‘The strongest 
influence was a girl, now dead, who was a schoolmate. I think she 
was worthy of worship.” F. ‘The sunlight of the real Godin my 
aunt warmed and inspired me.” M. ‘My uncle shook me from 
my lethargy and immorality.” 

Somewhat less frequent are the influences connected with church 
life. F. ‘Church has been a second home to me all my life (38).”’ 
F. ‘The church has furnished spiritual food and been a rudder and 
anchor to my life.”” M. ‘‘ Hearing a sermon led me to devote my 
life to the ministry.”’ 

A brief hint of many others is found in the following: F. 
“Nature calls up religious feelings constantly.”” M. ‘In reading 
books I have had a tendency to become like the persons I have 
read of.” M. ‘The study of the doctrines of evolution has added 
immensely to the Christian plan of salvation.” F. ‘‘ Misfortunes 
have been the greatest influence.” F. ‘‘Hard fortune has de- 
veloped character and moral courage.” M. ‘The sight of wicked 
people increased my desire to live a religious life.” F. ‘I deter- 
mined not to live as my father was living.”” M. ‘*The death of my 
father and being thrown on my own resources have had much to do 
with my growth.” M. ‘The death of my brother increased my 
faith and drew me nearer God.” 


TABLE XI. 


Showing the relative prominence of the external influences which shape 
the religious life. 


it 
%of Cases. |} | Cases, 
| 
External Influences. External Influences. | 
F M. M 
|_ | 

Parents (both), 23 32 || Feacher, 6 
Father, 3 1 ||Specitic writers, 17 17 
Mother, 8 6 ||Science, | 3 8 

| 
Others in family, 3 1 ||Art,music,nature, poetry,| 8 15 
Family life, | 2 12 ||Books (in general), | 10 12 
Influence of home (total), | 39 52 |'Deaths, 9 13 
| 
A friend, 22 29 ||Misfortunes or ill health., 9 2 
Example of people, 12 13 |!Personal struggles, | 0 9 
People (sum of two pre- i| } 
ceding), 34 42 |, Warning from surround- 
| ings, } 2 5 
Church or pastor, 23 29 | | 


The relative importance of some of the influences mentioned is 
given in Table XI. It shows the per cent. of cases in which the dif- 
ferent items were mentioned. One of the most striking things in 
the table is that the quiet influences that constantly surround child- 
hood are recognized finally as the most potent; another is that the 
personal influence is so great in contrast with organized social in- 
stitutions, nature, etc. One cannot insist too strongly that the 
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table is only suggestive. The males seem to be more conscious of 
the force of environment, judging by the larger per cents. in the 
second column. This might be due simply to the greater patience 
of the males in giving details. It may, however, fall in line with 
other facts we have seen, and tend to show that women are more 
subjective, while men react more on surroundings. In the study of 
conversion we saw that, in the process of a “ change of heart,’ the 
subjective forces were greater in the case of males. But we saw, 
too, that males more often resisted definite, strong influences which 
were brought to bear. These facts, with those, seem to show that 
males are more responsive to the milder influences of environment, 
but more unyielding in the presence of forces which threaten the 
continuity of their religious lives. 


CASES WITHOUT MARKED STAGES OF GROWTH. 


Many persons grow so evenly that it is impossible to point out 
any transition in their development. In such cases there is little 
to be said of them, often, except, as we shall try to do in the next 
division of the subject, to indicate in certain ways what the direc- 
tion of growth has been. It would be exceedingly profitable, ped- 
agogically as well as scientifically, to know just what conditions 
bring about perfectly gradual growth, as distinguished from that 
which is tossed by the storms of youth; and to determine which is 
the most healthy line of growth. While the cases before us have 
little definite wisdom to offer om the topics, they seem to furnish 
valuable suggestions in regard to them. 

One condition which seems to favor perfectly gradual devel- 
= is wholesome religious surroundings in childhood. F. 
‘“*Mother taught me to pray at her knee. I always had a whispered 
prayer that none but God could understand. When I did anything 
wrong mother required me to seek forgiveness. The change from 
careless, indifferent childhood to earnest, warm interest in God’s 
work was very gradual, and very natural after the good training I 
received.” #. ‘*Mother was patient and gentle with me. Had 
church and Sunday school associations of the pleasantest kind. 
Was not taught anything about heil and Satan. Have not changed 
my childhood phrase, ‘Our Father in Heaven,’ except to widen the 
term.”? M. ‘‘ Had God-fearing parents, and was surrounded with 
all the influences which go to make godly character. From infancy 
was taught to believe {that I belonged to the Saviour, and that He 
loved me. My delight in Christian thought and association has 
never changed with the passing years only to become intensified.”’ 

But, as we have seen, nearly all the subjects had religious sur- 
roundings in childhood, and many of them point to the spiritual 
influences of the church and home as factors in shaping their relig- 
ious life. Many of those who have reacted against religion appear, 
as far as can be judged, to have had faultless surroundings. F. 
‘‘ Had Christian parents. Up to 13 had real enjoyment in leadin 
Christian life and in worship. From 13 to 17 was much trouble 
with doubts. Grew morbid, cause probably ill health; also that I 
thought more deeply and began to inquire for myself.”’ M. ‘Was 
reared in a Christian home and sheltered as closely from evil as 
one could be. Was taught from the first to regard myself a Chris- 
tian, and above all to do right and to please God. Stopped going 
to high school: from nervous prostration at 16. Religion was my 
all-absorbing interest, and I sought to carry it out in practice. 
Studied and began to doubt. There came a time when I would 
have answered the questions of God and immortality in the nega- 
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tive.” Instances like these show that careful training in childhood 
is not sufficient to ensure even development, but that we must look 
for other conditions. 

The cases seem to show that much depends upon temperament. 
The evidence is such as that hinted in the two quotations just 
above. The report on temperament inthe returns was too scrappy 
to be of much use. About an equal number, respectively, of the 
doubt and storm and stress cases, and those whose development 
during adolescence was even, reported a nervous temperament. 
There were several more of the gradual growth ones than of the 
others, who describe their temperaments as cheerful, phlegmatic, 
equable, quiet or passive. Now itis a well-known fact that with 
the beginning of adolescence there are marked changes in the cir- 
culation. The heart enlarges, the blood-vessels increase, and the 
blood pressure is heightened. This, it is believed, has much to do 
with psychical conditions. Lesshaft has gone so far as to make 
character depend largely on the conditions of circulation.' Com- 
bine these facts with the evidence shown in preceding pages that 
the phenomena of adolescence accompany certain physiological 
states, and we have considerable evidence that we must look to the 
physical side, in part, for an explanation of these two types of 
religious growth. Given two persons reared in perfectly whole- 
some religious surroundings: if one is naturally highly sensitive, 
and the other phlegmatic, the former is more likely to become rest- 
less and reactionary during the strain of adolescence, while the 
latter may have an uneventful growth. The facts before us are 
only sufficient seriously to raise the question which wants further 
investigation. 

Another pretty clearly marked condition of gradual growth is 
that the needs of the child shall be carefully met at every point in 
its development. A certain amount of freedom and independence 
in thought and action seems to be a natural and wholesome de- 
mand of late childhood. If serious intellectual questionings are 
met seriously, it appears often that youth is kept steady when 
otherwise it might rebel. F. ‘I had no religious obligations im- 
—_ upon me, but followed my own will. Childhood was a de- 

ight. Have had complete faith in God from childhood.” M. 
‘‘ Traditional theology never appealed to me, but always since a 
child I have felt myself a child of God. My growth has been even 
from childhood.” F. ‘‘A Sunday school teacher tried to impress 
my unworthiness and sin on me, and that I would be lost forever if 
I was not converted. For three years I waited in misery of mind 
for the expected conversion. Fortunately, a dear friend explained 
that unless I had done something very wrong, or had some heathen 
beliefs to cast aside, all I needed was to make a public avowal of 
my faith and purpose. Was tremendously relieved. Joined church 
ina month. Realize more and more my insignificance and God’s 
power and glory.”’ F. ‘‘AsI grew older and read more and was 
guided and strengthened by parents and teachers, I gradually came 
to understand what Christianity means, and to trust it. Had relig- 
ious convictions from childhood. Their influence on me grew as 
my love and Christian surroundings grew, and shaped gradually 
my spiritua! life.” 

On the other hand, the cases are numerous which illustrate the 
lack of wisdom of parents or teachers in sympathizing with the 
real needs of persons, and the consequent reaction against social 


P. Lesshaft: “De l'éducation de l'enfant dans la famille et de sa signitication.”’ 
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standards. F. ‘‘Was pushed by older people into questionable 
extremes of piety.”’ (Years of revolt followed.) F. ‘My Sunday 
school teacher tried to get me to join church. When he talked to 
me it would harden me instantly.”’ M. ‘‘ My parents and teachers 
impressed upon me that I must believe all or nothing (14). lt did 
not take me long to decide which.’”’? M. ‘Could not play or do 
anything on Sunday. Was compelled to go to church and listen to 
a preacher who left the impression on my mind of a blue-jay jump- 
ing up and down on a limb and scolding at me. Was compelled to 
read Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Memoirs’ every Sunday. Had an utter 
loathing for it. Every touch of religion was paralyzing as they 
forced it on me and smeared it all over me. [t seems now like 
crusting over the growing, feeding larva with the pupa case too 
soon.” (Reaction and indifference followed from 14 to 26.) 

But one cannot lay it down as arule that freedom in childhood 
always brings even growth, and that overtraining invariably re- 
sults in reactionary tendencies. The usual phenomena of adoles- 
cence often follow when the surroundings in childhood are natural 
and free, and even where there is no religious training. M. ‘* Was 
reared in a church-going family, and accepted the beliefs of my 
parents as far as I understood them. Father was rather liberal and 
gave us freedom. When 15 the problem of religion loomed up 
large, and some solution seemed imperative. The struggle was 
severe.” F. ‘Had no religious training of any kind. Went to 
Sunday school occasionally, but no religious feeling was aroused 
by it. Still, I had a religion of my own and prayed a good deal to 
be made good. Later, as a young girl, I began to have a horror of 
death. When 22 the despair at the idea of going out into nothing- 
ness made life infinitely, wretchedly hopeless tome. Would have 
become insane, I think, had hope not come.”’ We see again that 
when the needs of childhood for freedom are apparently well met, 
even growth is not yet assured. We must go back of that fora 
part of our explanation; and, as before, the cases bear strong evi- 
dence of differences of temperament as partial cause of the different 
lines of growth. 

One reason why the religious lives of many persons develop sym- 
metrically and harmoniously is clearly that there is a proper mix- 
ture of faith and doubt continually —a sufficient degree of freedom 
to —— all things to insure a clear horizon, and enough trust 
and insight and poise of spirit to remain firmly rooted in the heart 
of religion. M. ‘*Doubts (18) were the occasion of giving up 
weaker for stronger incentives to virtue. Spiritual growth pre- 
ceded the doubt. I always felt beneath me a strong foundation of 
truth.”” F. growth has been gradual. Beliefs have broad- 
ened since I came in contact with} people of other faiths. Have 
come to see good in almost every faith, but have clung to my own 
church. Have accepted the later ideas of the atonement and the 
inspiration of the Bible. God is my rock and fortress, and I trust 
Him.” M. (Clergyman of an Orthodox church) ‘‘ Studies have 
carried me away from some of the old landmarks. I neverget ex- 
cited when I see another one disappearing. I have learned, too, to 
‘doubt my doubts.’ I am an evolutionist.’’ Af. (Also a clergyman 
of an Orthodox church) ‘‘ Have not passed through a series of be- 
liefs. All my thinking has been an expansion of the fundamental 
conception reached while in college that the death of Christ was a 
declaration that there never was, nor ever could be, an obstacle 
between God and man. [I always hail doubt as sure to reveal some 
unexpected truth. As often ‘as I have tried to dodge doubts, I have 
suffered. My real doubts have always come upon me suddenly and 
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unaccountably, and have been the eae of fresh discovery.’’ 

A few seem to have an uneventful development because they do 
not leave the religion of childhood,— perhaps never wake up to an 
immediate realization of religion. They raise the question whether 
it would not have been conducive to growth even to have suffered 
a little on the rack of doubt and storm and stress. 

As one wanders through the pros and cons of this section the 
basal a they fix is that the proper treatment of children 
and youths in regard to their religious growth must be a matter 
determined separately for each individual, depending partially on 
his or her constitution and temperament. Consequently, whether, 
in order to attain the highest development, the growth should be 
perfectly harmonious throughout, or transitional, is yet largely an 
open question. 

THE ADULT RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 

We may follow up the line of growth still farther by an analysis 
of the | pose the subjects _ of their beliefs and feelings at the 
time of making their records. By dividing them into the different 
age-groups, and also into groups according to whether growth has 
been gradual or transitional, we may get some suggestions of 
value. The three columns of facts that proved most fruitful were 
the three on beliefs, feelings and ideals—and, of these, the last two. 

1. Beliefs. It was difficult to organize the column of beliefs so 
that the organization would be comprehensive and at the same 
time free from individual opinion. A few —— which were safe 
and suggestive came from taking the three beliefs around which 
life seemed to centre most frequently, i. e., God, Christ and immor- 
tality, and seeing the absolute and relative place they hold among 
the various groups. 

Table XII is based on the per cent. of the cases with whom the 
belief in God, the personality of Christ and the doctrine of immor- 
tality are vital factors in life. For gross results the last line of the 
table shows that the belief in God plays a relatively large part, and 


TABLE XII. 
Showing some facts in — to the belief in God, Christ and 
mmortality. 
Gop. CHRIST. IMMORTALITY. 
GROUPS ACCORDING TO LINE OF ; | 
GROWTH. 
| F M F. M F M 
Gradual growth, | 41% 33% 27% 19% 14% 20% 
Faith reconstructed after doubt, 27 | 39 10 20 10 13 
In process of reconstruction, 5 | 11 1 1 0 1 
Still negative, ; 2 | 1 1 1 2 1 
| 
Total, | 25% | 86% | 39% 41% 24% 35% 


| | | 


the belief in immortality a relatively small part in religious convic- 
tion; belief in the personality of Christ is intermediate. The first 
and second lines show that these doctrines are more vital ee 
the gradual growth cases than among those who have reconstructe 

their faith, with the exception of the belief in God and Christ 
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among the males. Lines two and three seem to show that the be- 
lief in God is the most central after the reconstruction of faith. 
Table XIII was made in order to see whether or not these beliefs 
seemed to vary in prominence among the different age-groups. 
The table shows the per cent. of the number in each age-group 
with whom the beliefs were vital. Following along the lines from 


TABLE XIII. 


Showing the potency of the belief in God, Christ and Immortality for 
different ages. 


AGE. 
BELIEF IN 
16-19 | 20-23 24-29 30-39 40 or over. 
Female, 81% 946 704 
God. | 
Male, 67 70 100 100 
Female, 37 39 40 
Christ. 
Male, | 50 41 31 39 
Female, 23 | 25 19 33 35 
Immortality. 
ale, | 17 29 56 33 


left to right, we see a little tendency for the numbers to increase 
in the cases of the beliefs in God and immortality, and a slight 
tendency to decrease after 20 in the case of the belief in Christ. 
The most marked progression is in the line for males in the belief 
in God and immortality. That is, there is some evidence from the 
table that the belief in God and immortality is a more potent factor 
in life as years increase. 

2. Religious Feelings. More fruitful are the facts on feeling. 
psc | the instances according to likenesses and differences, 
they fall principally into five groups, which are illustrated below. 

(a) The Sense of Dependence. F. ‘I lost myself in the recog- 
nition of Supreme Power and Love.” F. ‘Feel my weakness and 
unworthiness, and long for more strength.” F. ‘Something in 
me makes me feel myself a part of something bigger than I that is 
controlling.”” M. ‘I feel a dependence on, and an intimate rela- 
tion to, a power not myself.” M. ‘I haveno confidence in my- 
self or anything but God.’”’ M. ‘*Have completely submitted to 
God’s way.”’ 

(b) Reverence, Gratitude and Love. F. ‘‘Have a reverential 
sense of something beyond and aboveus.” F. ‘* Have such an 
awed feeling of reverence when in church.”? F. ‘The love of God 
is deeply rooted in my heart.” M. ‘“ Have a deep love of God 
which 4 think is growing weg: wall M. ‘My feeling toward God 
is that of a son grateful for blessings.” 

(c) Oneness with God, Nearness to God, Divine Companionship 
etc. F. ‘‘Have often a consciousness of a divine presence, and 
sweet words of comfort come tome.” F. ‘“ Felt the personality 
of Jesus in me as Life, Force, Divinity.”” F. ‘‘Have a sense of the 
presence of a loving God.” M. “I have heightened experiences 
when God seems a near.”’ M. ‘Have a sense of a spiritual 
presence in the world.” M. ‘‘ My soul feels itself alone with God, 
and resolves to listen to His voice alone in the depths of spirit.’’ 
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(d) Faith and Trust. F. ‘'Each year my faith is stronger and 
richer.” F. ‘I have unquestioned assurance that what is pure, 
honorable and enlightened is best in harmony with the frame of 
things, and I need not see how.” F. ‘*WhenI pray a sense of 
love and trust comes over me.”” F. ‘‘I donot understand, but I 
believe God.” M. ‘“ After getting to work for Christ, my faith 
took strong hold.”’ 

(e) Blessedness, Joy, etc. F. ‘‘ When in the hills I desire noth- 
ing, fear nothing, but just exult in the reality of being.’”’ F. ‘‘Re- 
ligious services always make me feel solemn, yet joyous.” F. 
‘**Communion affects me deeply, I seem to be very near the gates 
of heaven.”’ M. ‘Often at church my heart heaves with emotion, 
and finds an outlet in tears.”” M. ‘It has been a delight to do 
God’s work.’”’? M. ‘‘ Have had pleasure in doing for my fellow-men 
that which will make them nobler and better.” 

(f) Rest, Peace,etc. F. ‘I feel rest and security of soul.” F. 
‘“*T rest in the eternal goodness.” F. ‘I cling to the idea of God 
because I find it a comfortin distress.” F. ‘After communion 
and baptism a purer feeling goes with me through the day.’ M. 
‘Thoughts are peaceable.”’ 

(g) There are several others which are scarcely prominent 
enough to form groups. These illustrate some of them: F. ‘I 
yearn to realize more of the Infinite.”’ M. ‘‘ Have a great hunger- 
ing for personal purity.” M. ‘I feel independent of the world 
and superior to fate.”” F. ‘Religion would mean nothing to me 
without the perception of the goodness and beauty of nature.” M. 
‘*The finest qualities in human nature and the finest scenery make 
me say, ‘Glory to God!’” F. ‘Am filled with emotions which 
come from contemplating the highest good I can conceive.’”’ The 
feelings quoted are seen to be aspiration, contemplation, sense of 
beauty and sublimity, sense of freedom, and hope. 

A few profess to be lacking in religious feeling. M. ‘*Am gen- 
erally indifferent.”” F. ‘I never seem to get up the lively expe- 
rience I strive for.”” F. ‘I have no heightened experiences, and 
cannot understand why people in books have them.”’ 

The absolute and relative prominence of the above groups is 
shown in Table XIV, as nearly as frequency of occurrence in the 
records will determine it. The numbers are the per cents. of those 
that discussed their present attitude who experienced these various 
feelings. They stand in the table in the order of frequency. 


TABLE XIV. 
Showing the absolute and relative prominence of religious feelings. 


FEMALE. | MALE. 
|Per cent. of cases. Per cent. of cases. 
Dependence, 27 | 36 
Reverence, 25 37 
Oneness with God, Christ, etc., 27 | 29 
Faith, 17 23 
Blessedness, 13 | 13 
Peace, 7 4 
Unclassified, 14 20 


None. 5 1 
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The sense of dependence stands at the head. This accords with 
the tendency since Schleiermacher to define religion as the sense 
of dependence and freedom. The freedom side of the definition 
seldom finds justification in the records before us,—at least ex- 
plicitly. But if one were setting about to define religion, which is 
none of our purpose here, it would have to be borne in mind that 
several other feelings are about as prominent as dependence. 
Reverence, which almost never appears in childhood religion, 
stands almost at the head in adult life. Oneness with God or 
Christ and trust are prominent in both Table XIV and Table II. 
Peace and blessedness are also frequent in adult life, but seldom 
appear in the records of childhood religion. Dependence in Table 
XIV appears to correspond somewhat to credulity, and the ten- 
dency of childhood to use Godin Table II. A careful comparison 
of these two tables seems to show that the constant elements from 
childhood to adult life are dependence, the sense of oneness and 
faith. Fear is transformed, perhaps, into reverence. The childish 
familiarity with God is also transformed into reverence doubtless 
which helps to change fear into blessedness and peace. Peace an 
blessedness would appear to follow naturally on the unrest of ado- 
lescence. Only a small part of the reverence group of feelings 
consisted of love which had any definite object. Love has become 
so complex and abstract, apparently, that it has taken the form of 
contemplation and reverence. Some suggestions of how these 
same feelings vary with age is given in the next table. 

Table XV is based on the per cent. of those in each year-group 
who give the various feelings. Its significance is in the general 


TABLE XV. 
Showing how religious feelings vary with age. 


AGE 
FEELINGS. 16-19 20-23 24-29 30-39 40 and over. 
Dependence, 13 27 | 19 27 50 33 41 50 | 37 
| 
Reverence. 22 2 23 44 50 22 41 20 | 37 
Oneness with God, 20 | 2 | 19 | 33 | 16 | 2 | 85 | 40 | 7 
Faith, 6 33 | 5 | 2 | 22 | 1] 2 | 980 | 37 
Blessedness, } 11 11 5 6] 11 
} | | 
Peace, 9 5] 5 0 ei 5 |} 
| | | 
| | | | 
Unclassified, | 6 | 4] | ev | | 
None, | 9 | 0 5 | 0) 0 5 | 0 5 0 
Total, | 89 | 128 | 91 | 167 | 186 | 128 | 194 190 | 195 
| 


increase of the numbers from left to right. The most distinct in- 
crease with age is in dependence, reverence, oneness with God, 
and faith. The last line which gives totals of the columns shows in 
the most convenient way the general increase. The numbers in- 
crease pretty constantly with age. They seem to show that in ad- 
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olescence there are comparatively few specific religious feelings, and 
that these increase constantly with age. This proba ly does not mean 


that these feelings are not present in youth. The facts of adoles- 
cence, as we have seen, show that it is tossed by every kind of 
feeling. A truer interpretation, doubtless, is that not until as late 
as the period of reconstruction of the religious life, do the feelings 
become differentiated and take shape as specific, distinct feelings. 

It will be noticed that the most rapid increase in the totals in the 
table is in earlier years. They would form good curves, whose 
rapid rise is up to and within the year group, 24 to 29. The one 
for females would drop between 30 and 40, and rise again beyond 
40, while the one for males would increase slowly after 30. This 
falls in line with what we saw in other ways under the period of 
reconstruction, and helps to show that late adolescence is an in- 
tensely formative period, and that the life tends to take on its 
peculiar character by, say, the 30th year. 

The number of the doubt and reconstruction group who gave 
specific feelings was greater than that of the gradual growth group 
by as much as the ratio of 10 to 7. This is just about the inverse 
ratio of the number with whom the beliefs in God, Christ and im- 
mortality were vital parts of religion. That is, those whose growth 
has been uneventful are more apt to describe their religious attitude in 
terms of belief; while those with whom religion has once become object- 
ive, and faith has been reconstructed, are more apt to describe it in 
terms of feeling. This bears out our previous conclusion that the 
process of reconstruction consists essentially in coming to make 
religion immediate and lived from within. 


IDEALS. 


The answers to the question, ‘‘ What would you now be and do if 
you realized all your ideals of a higher life?” are, perhaps,one of the 
surest criteria of the trend of the adult life, granting that hopes, pur- 
poses and a gen ma are at all possible of realization. This sec- 
tion is a simple picture of that toward which persons strive, and 
that, on the other hand, from which they have grown, as shown in 
childhood faults. 

The ideals fell into several headings, more or less distinct, which 
are illustrated below: 

1. Helpfulness to others: F. ‘* Would be infinitely more char- 
itable and unselfish.”” F. ‘‘Would bring great happiness to all 
with whom I am brought in contact.” F. ‘‘ Would like to do 
favors for people, even those I do not care for.” M. ‘‘ Would 
make others happy by administering to their needs.” M. ‘Have 
a sincere desire to be of use, in an intellectual way, to alleviate 
mankind.”’ M. ‘Would work with God to bring it about that 
‘good may fall at last to all.’”’ 

2. Self-perfection: F. ‘‘Where once I said, ‘I want to be 
good,’ I now say, ‘I want to develop, improve, grow strong.’” F. 
“My one motive is to grow, not especially spiritually, but every 
way.’ F. Would live an honest, upright, beautiful, sincere 
life.’ M. ‘I would build up a pure and unselfish character.”’ M. 
‘¢ Would be so pure and true that all who saw my life would want 
to be like it.”’ 

3. (a) To be one with God; (b) to love and serve God: F. 
‘¢ Would find God in every part of His universe.’”’ F. ‘* Would grow 
nearer God by every thought and action.”” F. ‘I would be a joy- 
ful channel for the heavenly breath,’”? M. ‘I would get more and 
more in harmony with God’s laws.’”’ M. ‘‘ Would fulfill God’s pur- 
pose in me as a child of His.” 
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(b) F. ‘* Would think of God, and do good for His glory.” F. 
*“T would do what God desires.’’ M. ‘‘Have a deep desire to promote 
God’s work.”” M. ‘* Would love God and serve Him better.” 

4. Self-abnegation: F. ‘‘I would forget self entirely, and 
life in an unobtrusive way.” F. ‘* Would give up every- 
thing for others, and not count anything dear for the sake of doing 

ood.” F. “Would be simpler, thinking less and less of self and 
iving more and more objectively.”” M. ‘Would lead a life of 
self-denial.”” M. ‘ Utter abandonment of self for the welfare of 
others.” M. ‘*To overcome the imperfections of youth, to re- 
nounce worldly ambition, and to attain a self-sacrificing life.”’ 

5. Christ: F. ‘*My highest aim is to follow Christ’s teach- 
ings.” F. ‘I am trying to follow Christ’s life as nearly as I can 
in allits glorious self-abnegation, its wondrous purity and marvel- 
ous helpfulness.” F. ‘‘I would be perfect as Christ is perfect.’’ 
M. ‘Have no definite ideal aside from Christ.” 

6. Self-expression: F. ‘‘Would write a book like Thomas a 
Kempis, or Helen Hunt’s ‘Ramona.’” F. ‘* Would be a tower 
of strength to the suffering about me.” F.,16. ‘* My ideal is to be 
a woman of thirty, beautiful in form and feature; to have wonder- 
ful power with my voice; be very rich, and use all my wealth for 
— good.” M. ‘I would have a wide sphere of influence, pro- 
vided the influence be for good. I desire to be loved, but am will- 
ing to be hated.”’ 

7. Toknow: F. ‘My ideal is to ascertain truth.” F. ‘To 

ound my faith on known laws.” F. ‘‘ Would find all possible 

nowledge.” M. ‘‘A love of knowledge and passionate zeal for 
the right are central in my life.”” M. ‘*Ama lover of science, and 
am still striving to reach truth.” M. ‘My highest purpose is 
to know nature, to be true to it, and to utilize it.” 

8. Self-interest: F. ‘*To be joined hereafter to those who have 
gone on before.”’ F. ‘To live so that people will think of me as 
having helped other people.”’ 

9. Specific virtues: Among these are mentioned the attainment 
of meekness, patience, sobriety, justice, honesty, cheerfulness, 
purity, self-control, etc. 

10. Abstract and unclassified: F. ‘*Would have heaven pri- 
mary in my thoughts.” F. ‘‘My ideal is the 13th chapter of I. 
Corinthians.””’ M. ‘‘I am realizing my ideal in preparing for the 
ministry. My ideal is organic, pervading life in its totality.”’ 

The absolute and relative value of each of these groups, as shown 
by per cents., is given in Table XVI. The numbers represent the 
per cent. of all the persons giving ideals who mention the various 
ones. 

Foremost of all the ideals is helpfulness to others. It is men- 
tioned nearly twice as often as any other one. In the record of 
childhood faults, selfishness is greater than any other item among 
the girls, and stands second among the boys. Taking all the faults 
which may be classed as -egguon | egoistic, such as jealousy, anger, 
covetousness, pride, stealing, and the like, we find them tofoot up 
70 per cent. among the girls, and 72 per cent. among the boys, of 
all the childhood faults mentioned. These facts point to the con- 
clusion that the tidal wave of life is away from self-interest toward 
finding one’s life in others. This is still further emphasized by the 

rominence which self-abnegation has among the ideals. Self- 
interest, on the contrary, appears only in about 3} per cent. of the 
cases. Combining all these facts it is clear that the most marked 
feature of religious growth, as shown by the childhood faults and the 
ideals of adult life, is that the trend of life is away from egoism toward 
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TABLE XVI. 


Showing the absolute and relative prominence of certain ideals. 


IDEALS. FEMALES. MALES. 
Helpfulness to others, 65 52 
{ Harmony with God, {20 {19 
1 To love and serve God, {18 lo 
Self-perfection. 29 39 
Self-abnegation, 20 12.5 
Christ, 14 18 
Self-expression, 10 11 
To know, 6 16 
Self-interest, 3 14 
Specific virtues, 32 7 
Unclassified, 19 16 


altruism. This coincides also with what we found to be the central 
thing in conversion. 

Self-abnegation among the ideals is set off against self-assertion 
and self-indulgence, which are very prominent among the child- 
hood faults. Sexual temptations stand first among the evils from 
which the boys have grown, or are striving still to grow. Other 
forms of the fauits opposed to self-abnegation are drinking, stub- 
bornness, sauciness, lying, willfulness, revengefulness,and the like, 
and ill-temper, which stands second among the girls in the list of 
childhood faults. Self-abnegation seems at first directly to oppose 
self-perfection,which stands third in prominence among the ideals. 
It probably represents the necessity for lopping off and plucking 
out exaggerated and harmful lines of self-activity, which make the 
highest self-perfection impossible. So that self-perfection becomes 
closely allied to self-expression, and both are closely bound up 
with self-abnegation. Self-perfection has also its direct opposites 
among the childhood faults in laziness, moroseness, pouting, shy- 
ness, etc. As the quotations above suggested, the ethics of evolu- 
tion is deeply ingrained in many of the subjects. The facts show 
that one marked aspect of growth is the denial of self along wrong 
lines, and the perfection of self along right lines. 

The item second in prominence among the ideals is that which 
involves a harmonious relationship between self and God. We 
saw, also, that the sense of oneness with God was one of the most 
common religious feelings. The quotations show that the ideal, as 
found in Christ, is closely akin to this in which the term God is 
used, in that all lines of possible attainment are felt to converge in 
Him. We saw in Table II the intimacy of the relation between the 
child and God; and that the belief in God was the last thing to be 
reasoned away by the males in adolescence. But the facts ofrelig- 
ious feeling showed how the feelings of mature life had become 
more complex and abstract, and that the relation of the person to 
his surroundings had become more immediate and spiritualized. 
We saw how, during adolescence, the person became estranged 
from his surroundings, and looked at everything objectively; but 
that he came finally to apperceive the world phenomena, to feel 
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their worth, and to live them from within. We see among the 
ideals a culmination of this tendency. The elements of harmony 
and oneness are involved in love and service, in the submission of 
will and obedience, which were shown in the quotations. The same 
thing is doubtless involved, too, in helpfulness to others, which we 
found to be so prominent among the ideals. In short, we see that 
one of the central tendencies in growth is to realize the sense of oneness 
and harmony with all the world-forces and institutions, and to feel 
oneself an organic part of the world-life. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FACTS BEFORE US. 


This is a matter, largely, for each to interpret for himself. In 
the process of organizing the details, they have seemed now and 
then to become transparent, and to furnish glimpses into the oper- 
ation of spiritual forces. These have already been hinted here and 
there throughout the articles. This brief section is only an attempt 
to pull in the threads a little closer, and to make the details more 
organic. 

We find that in gradual growth, as in conversion, the clearest 
terms in which religious development expresses itself are those of 
egoism and aliruism. The end attained by spiritual growth is 
fundamentally that the person comes to live in some larger life 
outside himself. The child emerges from the unknown sea, bring- 
ing with him racial tendencies. Among these is the brute instinct 
of self-preservation, showing itself in anger, sensitiveness, jealousy, 
and the like—faults which must be outgrown. The child at first 
appears comparatively helpless. Everything goes to contribute to 
the nucleus of aself. It isin a receptive attitude towards its sur- 
roundings and dependent on them. Throughout early life, the 
child is held in the lap of society as at first in that of its mother. 
By the end of youth, however, the person must have become an 
organic part of the social whole, a positive factor in it, and find his 
life in actively contributing to it. Instead of remaining passive 
in the hands of the unconscious world-forces about him, he now 
recognizes himself as part of a larger spiritual world to which he is 
subject, and he finds life only by fitting into an eternal plan. He 
comes to feel himself in harmony with the spiritual life about him, 
and responds to it with the feeling of faith, love, reverence and 
dependence. Self-interest becomes transformed into love of God. 

The child is not simply receptive. It is a centre through which 
racial instincts express themselves. The sea of feeling out of which 
it is born is constantly breaking through the nucleus of aself. As 
the physical organism of the child is full of automatic movements, 
so the spiritual nature bursts forth as aimless will; as spontaneous 
activity and as emotional insight. The child, as a fresh centre of 
activity, has its own individual peculiarities, and is ready to func- 
tion in any one of an indefinite number of directions. But the 
standard of activity is already set. He is born into asystem of 
things which law and custom have made habitual and fixed and 
strong. If the person acts in line with convention, he adds to the 
conserving interests of society. He may never awaken, and be bal- 
last or dead lumber. If his line of self-expression is slightly diver- 
gent with custom, it may result in friction, but withal add to the 
enlargement and enrichment of human experience. If the person 
becomes directly antagonistic to the social whole or the world life, 
he must either bide his time or be lopped off from society, or, 
finally, surrender his will to that of the whole. 
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The essential thing in coming to live in harmony with the 
universal life is not simply a matter of the _ direction of the 
expenditure of energy, nor of self-surrender. The primary requisite 
is that the person shall apperceive religious truth; feel for himself 
its inherent worth; make it his own by coming to live it from 
within. At first the person is held in the straight-jacket of social 
custom, which habit has made reflex, mechanical and unconscious. 
Toward adolescence new powers begin to function. The youth 
begins to reason and judge and analyze, or, after unreflecting 
activity, to stop in disappointment. Everything is judged in terms 
of his own consciousness. The customs about him appear lifeless 
and meaningless. The available energy is largely used for physical 
growth. Consequently the ability to execute falls behind the 
power to appreciate. The youth finds himself a mere observer of 
the customs about him. They seem strange and external to him. 
The story of adolescence, as we have seen, is, consequently, one of 
continual doubts and questionings, storm and stress of feeling, 
striving after something out of reach, independence, willfulness, 
and even reaction and revolt. Religious feelings disappear, and in 
their stead the framework of religion, goodness, truth and beauty 
rises into prominence. Finally, after some years of striving, 
struggling, analyzing, building, following up bits of insight, the 
truth dawns, the feelings come into play to give it worth and 
sanction. Usually, the individual hold on truth is recognized to be 
the same, essentially, as that which all men possess, yet unlike 
that of any one, because it is an immediate revelation to one’s 
deepest consciousness. Itis the heart and essence of that which was 
form and observance in childhood. The person becomes at last a 
sympathizer with the world wisdom, a codperator in social institu- 
tions, and enters into real fellowship with the divine. Religion is 
now lived from within. 

The course pursued in attaining a vital hold on religion, we found 
to be a matter, in part, of temperament. If the vitality is low 
when the individual, point of view begins to develop and set itself 
against convention, there is paralysis of the will, pain and distress. 
If the health endowment is great and energy high, there is stubborn 
resistance, doubt and reaction. Given the latter conditions, to- 

ether with a sanguine temperament, and we have the youth who 

uilds his own system and sets it against any or all the rest. The 
number of variations which different temperaments combined with 
various conditions of environment can produce, are indefinite. 

Religious awakenings come most frequently, we have seen, at 
about the age of puberty. That is the period of greatest bodily 
readjustment. There springs up suddenly a whole series of new 
physical adaptations, which are as marked in the nervous system, 
perhaps, as in any part of the body. It is clearly the time, biologi- 
i when one enters into deep relation with racial life through 
the birth of the reproductive instinct. There comes the possibility 
of full codperation in social life through the door of the family. 
The new physical birth naturally brings with it the dawning of all 
those spiritual accompaniments which are necessary to the fullest 
social life. 

The immediate inference from the coincidence of these two 
groups of phenomena is that the religious life is closely bound up 
with the reproductive instinct,—that it is a direct result of it, or an 
irradiation of it through the family, clan, society and world. The 
facts show that, while such an inference contains a grain of truth, 
it is not a correct statement of the case. The answers to the defi- 
nite question on this point were usually very frank. In no instance 
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was the reproductive instinct admitted to be helpful to spiritual 
attainment, nor was the religious life described in terms of it. Love, 
as a religious feeling, occurs among the cases studied, more often 
among males than females—18%, of males and 10%, of females. There 
is no case in which the matter is discussed but that regards the in- 
stinctin question as a hindrance to the spiritual life and a thing to be 
curbed. ‘there is no doubt that, biologically, the generative function 
is primal. But it seems to have been entirely superseded as a direct 
factor in spiritual growth by other elements. As society has devel- 
oped, the number of units in the social complex which are directly 
connected with the personal life has become so great in comparison 
with those immediately involved in the propagation of the race that 
they in themselves form a centre of reference for individual con- 
duct. The person becomes responsible to society instead of to his 
own feelings. The complications of industry and trade and gov- 
ernment establish rights and duties which become more potent and 
absorbing than those growing out of the generative function. The 
reproductive instinct sinks, in comparison, into limited activity, and 
the person finds it necessary to curb it in order to attain the fullest 
spiritual development. Consequently, we have seen, during ado- 
lescence, when religious feelings disappear and there is a chance to 
sift the spiritual life to its last elements, the most prominent thing 
there was duty standing out clear and strong. There was also the 
truth-seeking spirit, which is doubtless a residue from man’s con- 
tact with nature—his necessity for understanding it, and the satis- 
faction of comprehending it. The-appreciation of external nature 
was probably in itself as much the origin of the sense of beauty 
that we found persisting through adolescence as the sexual life has 
been. In short, we find that during adolescence the reproductive 
instinct is held in abeyance,while the sense of goodness,of truth and 
of beauty which have superseded it, rise into prominence as the 
real roots of religion. The sexual instinct, which continues healthy 
and strong to conserve biological ends, has. from a spiritual stand- 
point, become a mere incident in growth. It is natural that spiritual 
insight should come at the time of greatest physical readjustment. 

We are in a position now tosee something of the relation between 
conversion and gradualgrow th experiences. We have found that the 
preconversion phenomena of sense of sin, feeling of incomplete- 
ness, anxiety, unrest, estrangement from God, doubts, etc., are not 
the result of religious agitation alone, but that they come naturally 
in the process of adolescent growth. A comparison of Table V in 
the ** Study of Conversion”? and Table V in this article will show 
that the feelings before conversion and the usual ones of adoles- 
cence are about the same feelings, and in about the same propor- 
tion, but more brief and intense in the conversion cases. 

That which was uppermost in consciousness at the critical mo- 
ment in conversion was described in these terms, given in the 
order of frequency: Sudden awakening, the sense of forgiveness, 
the sense of oneness with God, public confession, self-surrender, 
divine aid, and determination. The first of these, spontaneous awak- 
enings, is the same thing in an exaggerated form which we have 
found so common in adolescence. The sense of oneness with God 
we saw to be one of the most common results of gradual growth. 
When present in conversion it may signify an anticipation of the 
experiences which usually follow the change of heart. Self-surren- 
der and determination were two of the ways by which the adolescent 
entered into a positive religious experience. The sense of forgive- 
ness, divine aid and public confession do not appear often in 
gradual growth. It is to be expected that during the intense ex- 
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eriences of conversion there should be a greater tendency to ob- 
jectify and personify the psychic influence at work. And there 
seems to be no reason for interpreting these three items as indicat- 
ing any real difference between conversion and gradual growth. 

In Table XVI the ideals of the female conversion subjects are 
reduced to the same scale as those of the gradual growth cases, for 
the purpose of comparing them. There were too few males who 
answered the question to tabulate. They show very few differ- 
ences; and some of these are, perhaps, explained by the fact that 
the conversion subjects were not so old, generally, as the other 
class. It will be seen, at a glance, that the several items repre- 
senting the ideals stand in about the same relative proportion, and 
that they bear the same analysis as that given under the ideals of 
the gradual growth cases. In short, we see that, judged by the 
feelings in early adolescence, the essential elements involved in 
entering the higher life, and the trend of life after entering upon 
active religious experience, the conversion and gradual growth 
have many likenesses and few differences. They appear to be 
slightly different ways of attaining the same end—that is, unself- 
ish sympathy and codperation, appreciation from within of the 
worth of religion, and the sense of harmony with and participation 
in the spiritual life of the world. 

If the ends reached by conversion and the less violent process of 
growth are the same, it is worth our while, then, to ask wherein 
the real difference lies. In the first place it is clear that the differ- 
ence is frequently simply that of terminology. We saw that spon- 
taneous awakenings are avery common experience, and that per- 
sons familiar with the customary revival methods will describe an 
awakening asa conversion, while others mention similar expe- 
riences as simply an event in the normal course of development. 
These phenomena are the ones which usually follow what was 
called the sense of incompleteness, and should be carefully distin- 
guished from conversion proper and from the process of gradual 
growth, which is marked by doubt, estrangement and reconstruc- 
tion of faith. 

It is in regard to these latter cases that the difficulty comes of 
finding their relation. Since the accompanying phenomena, the 
essential processes involved, and the results are similar, we are 
doubtless safe in saying that conversion is a condensed form of 
adolescent development. Society seems to have unconsciously rec- 
ognized the ends to be attained by religious growth, and to have 
embodied them in the rites of confirmation and conversion. Even 
among savage races there are the corresponding customs at 
puberty or soon afterward, of knocking out the teeth, tattooing, 
circumcision, changing the form of dress, and the like.' The essen- 
tial purpose of all these customs is the initiation of the child into 
manhood. There is strong evidence, we have seen, that the con- 
vert reaches, in some measure, the quality of life that he might 
have reached by gradually maturing. The method which society 
uses is to bring into sharp contrast the little world of self in 
which he has been living and the ideal of love into which he must 
enter. It brings together all the habits and desires of his former 
life, which tend to conserve his selfhood, and lumps them as “ sin,”’ 
which he must once for all renounce. It sets in contrast the ideal 
of perfect goodness, infinite love and complete happiness through 
self-sacrifice, which are yet far out of reach, but which, through 
faith, can be attained. It pictures the fatal consequence of his 
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present course, and the possible well being to himself and his kind 
if he turn his course. The power of public opinion is brought to 
bear to increase the strain. The force of his emotional nature is 
brought into activity through eloquence and the rhythm and har- 
mony of music. He once for all renounces his little self and pitches 
his tent beneath the stars. He passes from his own narrow sphere 
and becomes a citizen of the world. His ideas converge into an 
ideal. His feelings are called into play, and he loves and trusts this 
ideal, and strives toward it. The secret of the realization of this 
new quality of life may be found in part in the attitude of the per- 
son. He becomes professedly what he aspires to be. ‘‘What we 
long for, that we are for one transcendent moment.” He is in a 
receptive attitude toward all the higher influences about him. At 
first all the lines of his interest converged in himself; now his life 
is open Godward. What perfections he has not actually attained 
are, in a true sense, his sure possession because his course is turned 
in their direction. , 

But who can tell what actually transpires in one’s consciousness 
when he turns seriously into communion with his deeper self? 
Turning to our crude analogy of nerve cells and their connections, 
which we know to be involved in the character and quality of 
thinking and feeling, we may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy. Granting that the highest consciousness 
is conditioned by the most highly and perfectly organized nervous 
system, that new ideas involve the functioning of new nerve 
elements, and that internal and external conditions help to deter- 
mine these, it is conceivable that during the intense experiences 
attending conversion, under the heat of the emotional pressure 
brought to bear, a harmony is struck among these elements which 
might have taken months or even years to accomplish if one had 
been left helpless to grope in doubt and uncertainty. The analysis 
of the cases before us bears out, from the psychic side, this hypoth- 
esis, and shows that conversion is to some extent an anticipation 
of the direction of adolescent development. 

The inferences that come directly out of the facts before us, and 
may increase our wisdom in religious education and in methods of 
religious work,are so important that they demand a word. One wko 
has followed through the preceding pages will be impressed first of 
all by the necessity of using individual methods One can scarcely 
think of a single pedagogical rule in regard to religious training after 
the end of childhood which might not violate the deepest needs of 
the person whom it is the purpose to help. The first demand is that 
the teacher or spiritual leader shall know something of the case he 
is to deal with,—his training, his temperament and the present 
trend of his life. It requires careful reading into human nature to 
know what a person needs and is ripe for;the magic stroke which is 
to change a child into a man; to know whether he only needs a 
hazy mind clarified and a struggling spirit calmed, or whether there 
is a distorted attitude of life which should violently be forsaken; to 
be certain that the threads of dawning consciousness are being 
skillfully knit and the tension of feeling symmetrically strung, to 
set the new life going in the right direction, and tune it to every 
virtue; to know first of all whether the course of life is not already 
wisely directed, and gravitating surely and steadily toward what 
seems to be the goal of spiritual attainment. There is no doubt 
that the salvation of many a youth who has stuck in the slough of 
despond, and the conservation of his life-force, is to set him to 
work, to call out his activities along definite lines, to breathe health 
and vigor--even physical health—into his nature, to help him feel 
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the power of the “‘ everlasting yea.” Still, we must have patience. 
Many another may be hopelessly dwarfed if hurried away from 
seriously facing the doubts that press in on him; may miss the 
strength and depth and poise that are often professed to have been 
a sure result of adolescent striving; may be tempted to make a 
cowardly escape along some narrow course of life, instead of wait- 
ing for that revelation which shall fill the whole round of life and 
call into activity a complete spiritual personality. 

A knowledge of the stages of growth will help to escape many of 
the usual yon in religious education. To be artificially accurate 
for the sake of clearness we have: Childhood, the seed time, up to 
12 or 13; the beginning of youth, the time of germination, in which 
new life comes in a great wave, at 14 or 15, and its two wavelets, 
just before and just after the large one; next, youth, the growing 
time, in which the life forces are being sifted, readjusted and com- 
bined; by 24 or 26 the person has worked out a point of view, an 
individual insight, and has become a positive factor in the religious 
life of the world. Each stage should be a preparation for the next, 
so that the person may merge naturally and evenly into a strong, 
beautiful, spiritual manhood or womanhood. 

Another highly desirable thing is that we take into account the 
different lines of growth. Among our Christian churches we have 
three pretty distinct ideals held up as to the true means of entering 
the spiritual life. A few denominations emphasize the fact of sin, 
set against it that of salvation, and insist on a definite, decisive, 
and more or less momentary change of life. Its ideal is that of 
conversion proper. Another group of denominations have recog- 
nized the likelihood of the burst of new life at the beginning of 
adolescence; they take means to cultivate it, and have established 
the rite of confirmation, which symbolizes the entrance into the 
new life. The ceremony of confirmation means to take advantage 
of what we have termed ‘‘ spontaneous awakenings,’’ and in the 
conversion study was pointed out as following the ‘sense of in- 
completeness,.”’ Still a third group of churches hold to the idea 
that the religious life, as the mental and physical, isa gradual de- 
velopment, and that alone, and have no ceremony to bring about 
or symbolize the birth into the new life. We have seen in our 
study that gradual growth experiences usually reach about the 
same end as the sudden and violent ones, The imperative fact for 
us here is that all of these three types of growth occur somewhat 
indiscriminately among the churches holding the three ideals. Cer- 
tain denominations have caught up and emphasized one aspect of 
growth, and overlooked others which seem natural and fundamen- 
tal. The highest results cannot come until organized religious 
forms seek out nature’s way, which is God’s, in religious growth, 
and become so —_ that they can adapt themselves to the laws 
of the spiritual life which are shown to us through study and expe- 


rience. To contribute its mite in thus furthering the interests of 
the spiritual life is the purpose of this research. If a few earnest 
people coédperate along these lines at the present time as students 
and subjects, it is possible in the near future to work a higher wis- 
dom over into a deeper religious life. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NEWLY HATCHED CHICKS. 
By HATTIE E. HUNT. 


The following record of observations, while it contributes nothing 
very new, may at least show how easy it is to make a beginning in 
the first-hand study of comparative psychology, and what interest- 
ing facts lie upon the surface. All the observations were made in 
the intervals of active teaching, awa:’ from home, and within the 
necessary limitations of a boar ing house:— 

The two chickens, Yellow and Black, were hatched March 29, 
1897, and came under my charge the following day. 

Second day.—At noon gave them meal mixed with water, which 
they would not eat. Gave them cracker crumbs. They did not 
know where to look for the food, but if the crumbs were let fall on 
the paper they would find them. They peck at each other’s bills 
and eyes. Fed them hard boiled eggs, which they liked. When 
covered with the hand Y. will press up against the hand quite 
hard. Y. moved as if trying to fly. Offered them some water in a 
spoon. B. backs away and peeps with alarm. Y. is not afraid. 

hase each other for food. Y.eats more than B., and seems the 
stronger of the two. Y. givesacontented little peep at every crumb 
he picks up. During their eating in the afternoon B. stood up and 
gave acry of alarm, but stopped as soon as I spoke to him. This 
was repeated twice. Y. accidentally picked into the saucer of 
water, and the third time took a sip, raising his head to swallow. 
B. did not find the water, and would not drink when his bill was 
ag into it. As soon as they have eaten enough they drop 
asleep standing. They are covered with a flannel cloth. B. raised 
his left foot and closed the toes once. Weak and unsteady on their 
feet. Will follow my hand wherever I move it. 

Third day.—Fed them hard-boiled eggs. During their feeding I 
coughed, and both chickens crouched down to the floor instantly 
and remained motionless for several seconds. Do not peck at each 
other’s eyes, but try to get food from each other. They know 
their food as soon as it is given. They prefer the white part of the 
egg. The crumbs of food that they shake from their bills seem to 
attract their attention. They will run a foot to pick them up. In 
the afternoon, when they were hungry: I fed them some cracker 
soaked in quinine and dyed red. Y. tasted it three times, but 
would not eat it. B. tasted it twice, and would not eat it. 

Fourth day.—Gave them the red cracker soaked in quinine 
again. Y. would not touchit. B. tasted it once, and would not try 
it again. Y. scratches his head with one foot, but cannot balance 
himself very well while doing so. The chickens that belong te the 
brood from which these chickens were taken are now “scratch- 
ing’’ like the old hen. I do not know when they began to do so. 
Gave the chickens gravel. 

Sixth day.—Y. “scratched” for the first time. The paper on 
which they are kept was wet, and he scratched the wet spot, which 
was inthe sunshine. B. sat down in the sunshine and made the 
motion that hens do in throwing dust over their backs. They are 
very sensitive to noise. The least stir will waken them. They 
stand in the sun and go to sleep, and then sit, or rather fall down 
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onto the floor. They sometimes sleep lying on the side. In the 
afternoon I repeated the experiment with the red cracker and qui- 
nine. Both were alarmed, and B. gave notes of warning. Soon 
they would walk around and over the cracker, but would not taste 
it. Gave the chickens a small dish of gravel. 

Seventh day.—Y. “ scratched ”’ when he stepped onto the dish of 
gravel. B. has not been observed to scratch yet. Later, Y. 
scratched with each foot successively, and then pecked as though 
there were food there. When out of the box Y. takes little runs. 
An unexpected sneeze made both chickens run and hide. Later, 
B. scratched on the wet paper twice. Y. sometimes runs back- 
ward. The tendency to follow my hand is not so strong. When B. 
scratches a tremor seems to seize the foot, moving it so fast that 
one can scarcely see it, but not making a very definite impression 
on the place he scratched. Scratching alternately with both feet 
developed later, as also scratching and then pecking. 

Eighth day.—Y. can nearly jump out of the box. When Y. is out 
of the box he will raise his wings and run for several feet. Have 
seen no other indication of playfulness. Both scratch and peck on 
a paper where there is nothing but printing. The scratching is 
more definite. 

Ninth day.—Had a glorious time scratching in a saucer of water. 
The saucer had a rough surface. B. jumps up to the top of the box, 
and holds on with his bill while he tries to put his feet up. Finally 
succeeds and gets out of the box. Y. jumped out of the box in the 
afternoon. Gave the chickens a piece of strawberry that was red 
like the cracker, but they would not touch it, even though there 
was no quinine on it. Were afraid of it. Similar for cranberry. 
B. was more afraid than Y. 

Tenth day.—Y. jumped out of the box, and kept doing so as fast 
as I could put him back into the box again. He kept this up until 
I covered the box, and then jvould spring for the top as soon as I 
took the cover off. B. tries to crowd under Y. to make Y. brood 
him. 

Eleventh day.—One made the low note of warning like an old 
hen when a noise was heard in the hall. On my sneezing Y. ran to 
a chair leg, and B. ran in the opposite direction, both crouching 
down motionless for a few seconds. When one is taken away the 
other is much distressed. I shook a few drops of ink on the paper 
where they were ——- Y. ran to the drops, pecked at them, 
then scratched them and pecked them. Then he went away for a 
time, but returned again, and scratched and pecked the spots. He 
returned to the spots and did the same thing four times. 

Put a small hand-glass on the floor, standing it against my foot. 
Both were alarmed at seeing themselves in the glass; Y. much 
more so than B., who soon came near and looked at himself. 
Whenever Y. came near enough to see himself he would stretch 
out his neck and bristle up like a rooster fighting another. After a 
time he began to peck at the sides of the glass, and finally began to 
walk past and try to crowd into the glass (or into what might 
have seemed an opening to them). Both did this several times 
but Y. continued his investigations for some time. As he walked 
past the glass he would look into the glass and try to crowd in, but 
when he got past the glass he would look all around in a surprised 
way, then would try it again. Finally, in coming to the end once, 
he walked around behind the glass, looked all about, then went 
away. A few minutes later both came up in front of the glass, and 
were afraid of the chickens in the glass. Later, Y. came back and 
investigated the glass again in the way already described. 
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Twelfth day.—Put a live earth-worm in the box. B. picked it 
up, but dropped it with a cry of alarm. Y. then grabbed it and 
tried to jump out of the box. I took both out of the box, and B. 
chased Y. for the worm, but Y. soon swallowed it. Later I gave 
them three worms. Y. was glad to get them, but B. was afraid, 
and could only be coaxed to eat a dead one. I put quinine on one 
worm, but Y. swallowed it immediately. 

At this stage the chickens were taken back to the hen, and the 
following observations made: The chickens were placed under the 
hen at night. In the morning they were very glad to get 
away because the hen pecked at them. They ran to a 
fence ten feet away, where they stayed by themselves, 
scratching and picking the gravel incessantly. They would 
make friends with none of the other chickens. When the 
hen called they were afraid and ran away. On the fifteenth 
day some red apple peelings were thrown to them, but they looked 
at them, gave a note of alarm and ran away. When the apple 
skins were placed with the white side up the chickens would eat 
the pulp. They were taken to the kitchen for warmth, where they 
saw acat. They were much frightened at the cat, and ran and hid. 
Later, when the fire was out and the room cold, B. accidentally 
came in contact with the cat as she lay asleep on the floor. This at 
first alarmed the chicken, but as the cat did not stir B. finally cud- 
dled down for a warm sleep. Y. watched B. for a time, and then 
joined B. in his cozy quarters. 

Sixteenth day.—On account of anh accident to B., which made him 
lame and sick, both the chickens were put into a box behind the 
stove. Y. would go away from the box, but would return every 
few minutes and jump into the box,walk all around B., softly peep- 
ing allthe while. In the afternoon B. was better, so that he coula 
hop about in the box and pick up crumbs. Y. stayed out of the box 
the greater part of the time, but every time that B. peeped for him 
he would run to the box, hop in, stay a little while and then go 
away again. Later the two chickens were put with a brood just 
hatched, and became quite attached to the hen and chickens. 

General remarks.—Y. is larger and stronger than B. Y. was 
more curious or observing, and less timid. They had quite an ex- 
tensive vocabulary. Their notes were found to be quite different 
from those of the brood; being very similar to the sparrows, 
whose voices they may have heard at the windows. Their various 
notes expressed hunger, discomfort, curiosity, warning, fear, scold- 
ing and comfort. They carried on a steady *‘ conversation” for the 
greater part of their waking hours. ; 

Subsequently, four other chickens were observed in much the 
same way that Y. and B. were studied. Two of these chickens we 
kept on gravel, and the other two had paperin the bottom of the 
box. During the afternoon of the second day one of the chickens 
on the gravel was observed to make a spasmodic movement with 
one leg, almost like scratching, but did not scratch. On the fourth 
day he did scratch. Both the chickens on the gravel scratched 
before those on the paper did. The experiment with the quinine 
had the same result as with the other chickens. One taste of the 
mixture was enough to associate the bitter taste with the red color, 
and none of them would touch anything red again. On the sixth 
day each of the four jumped from the window-sill to the floor, a 
distance of sixteen inches. Two of them would jump a distance of 
twenty-nine inches, but the other two would not jump this distance. 
One would jump from the desk to the floor, a distance of forty- 
seven inches, but would not jump a distance of fifty-nine inches. 
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(1) Influence of Acute Alcohol Poisoning on Nerve Cells. CoLin C. 
STEWART. The Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. 1, 
pp. 223-29. Plate XXVI, 12 colored Figs. 

The experiments were undertaken with the purpose of testin 
the results obtained recently in this field by Dehio, Berkley an 
others. They were conducted as follows: Of three adult 
male cats one was kept in an alcoholic stupor (by intra- 
abdominal injection of 40%, alcohol in 0.6% salt solution) for 
544 hours, being killed at the end of this time by an over- 
dose of alcohol; the second was killed by an overdose in 50 min- 
utes; the third was decapitated. From the cats, thus dead at the 
same time, equal sized pieces of different parts of the nervous sys- 
tem, spinal cord and ganglia, cerebellum and cerebrum, were cut 
out from corresponding localities, and all placed in the same dishes 
of the hardening reagents (absolute alcohol and the osmic-bichro- 
mate mixture) of the quick Golgi method. No confirmation of Berk- 
ley’s results, moniliform swellings of the dendrites with degenera- 
tion of their contact granules, fragmentation of cell-body, etc.,was, 
obtained. It should be stated, however, that Berkley’s work was 
done with chronic alcoholic material. The specimens hardened in 
alcohol were stained by the methylene blue method and furnished 
the strongest possible confirmation of Dehio’s general result. All 
the sections to be ee were stained together in the same 
dishes throughout the whole process. The difference between the 
three animals in the depth to which the tissue from each was 
stained was so striking that it could be easily observed with the un- 
aided eye. This difference in color tone is well shown in the plate, 
together with the microscopical appearance of the cells. Cells 
from the alcoholic animal (54} hours) stain very lightly; they stain 
somewhat more darkly in the animal killed in 50 minutes, and are 
normally dense in the normal animal. Not all the cells, especially of 
the cerebellum and spinal chord, are equally affected, but a signifi- 
cant fact is noted in this respect in different regions. By using the 
cells in the figure as a color scale, practically all the cells of the 
cerebrum correspond uniformly with the scale, i. e., very light for 
the first alcoholic animal, a little darker in the second, and dark in 
the normal animal. In the cerebellum not so many cells are 
affected to such an extreme degree, and among the large cells of 
the spina] cord comparatively few are affected. Cell bodies are a 
little larger in the normal animal. Measurements of the nuclei 
were impossible on account of heavy granulation of protoplasm in 
the normal ( Purkinji cells), but were respectively 11.25 and 13.15 
micra for the first and second alcoholic cats. Nucleoli appear ve 
small in the alcohol animals, measurements in micra being as fol- 
lows for the three animals: Normal, 2.94”; alcoholic (50 minutes), 
2.85; alcoholic (543 hours), 2.76. 
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The paper confines itself to experimental results, and makes no 
attempt at their interpretation as yet. It is of importance, how- 
ever, to note that somewhat similar appearances have been demon- 
reser wo in the fatigue of the nerve cell, as worked out by the same 
method. 


(2) I Cambiamenti Microscopici delle Cellule Nervose nella loro 
Attivita funzionale e sotto VAzione di Agenti Stimolanti e 
Distruttori. GIAMBATTISTA VALENZA. Napoli, 1896. Pp. 54. 
Plates I and II, 22 colored Figs. 


This paper will be found especially valuable as a résumé of all 
that has been observed by way of changes in nerve cells under 
physiological and pathological conditions. For his experiments 
with electrical stimulation the author used the electric lobe of 
Torpedo marmorata and ocellata, stimulating the surface directly. 
The current was obtained from four large Bunsen cells, the stimu- 
lation being obtained from the secondary of a “‘grande’”’ Du Bois- 
Reymond coil. The position of the secondary coil, the strength of 
current, frequency of shocks are only indicated indefinitely, “alta 
tensione e grende frequenza,’’ “media tensione e media fre- 
quenza,”’ etc., which not only makes confirmation of his experi- 
ments impossible, but renders comparison of his results with those 
of others inexact. He obtains a shrinkage of the nucleus, with in- 
crease of chromatin toward the centre close to the electrodes, ac- 
companied with irregularity of contour. Farther from the elec- 
trodes the nuclei become turgid with their chromatin arranged about 
the periphery. Valenzais unable to confirm any of the observa- 
tions which claim to prove mitotic division of nerve cells, indica- 
tions of division being confined to the ependyma, when they occur. 
For his destructions he used a red-hot iron, and as a result he ob- 
tains some peculiar pictures, fusion of nerve cells, fragmentation 
of nuclei which simulate mitotic figures, etc. In any such proced- 
ure, it is impossible to interpret the results. They may be phe- 
nomena of simple steam explosion, heat coagulation, interference 
with nutrition, poisoning with decomposition products, etc., etc., 
and certainly throw light only upon similar procedures of other ex- 
perimenters, and none on the normal or pathological processes 
which go on in nerve cells. Figure 19 shows two nerve cells from 
an animal killed by injection of strychnine. In one of the cells the 
nucleolus is situated in the centre of the nucleus. In the other the 
drawing and text indicate that it has migrated out into the proto- 
plasm. I have observed many such in my own specimens, and in 
every case have been able to find evidence that they were simply 
dragged out of their normal position by the edge of the section 
knife. We miss throughout the paper any adequate consideration 
of normal control material. C. F. H. 


(3) La plasticité Morphologique des Neurones Cérébraux. DR. JEAN 
Demoor. Arch. de Biologie, XIV, 1896. 


In studying the general subject of the plasticity of nerve cells 
DeMoor has observed a diminution of chromatin in the cells of the 
cortical visual centres, as a result of thirty minutes’ normal func- 
tion, and, after some time, irregularities in the nucleus and gen- 
eral decrease in the size of the cell. Butitis to his other experi- 
mental work that special interest attaches. Subcutaneous injec- 
tion of morphine in dogs has given moniliform swellings of the pro- 
toplasmic processes of the cortical cells, recalling those described 
by Berkley and Andriezen for chronic alcoholism. Even the axis 
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cylinder is at times affected. Intravenous injection of chloral- 
hydrate, and complete chloroform narcosis,are accompanied by the 
same changes, though, in the case of chloral, of less degree. Stim- 
ulation of motor areas with an interrupted current has produced 
also beading of the cell fibrils, with shrinkage of the cell, and a 
change to a more or less globular shape. 

The relation of the whole question to the present theories of con- 
tact of cells in function, and —— also to the phenomena of 
fatigue, over-exertion and sleep, is pointed out by the author. 

CouiIn C. STEWART. 


(4) Psycho of the Moral Self. By B. BOSANQUET. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1897, pp. vili+132. 


In this work Mr. Bosanquet treats of modern psychological con- 
ceptions in their bearing upon ethical problems, with special refer- 
ence to the modern doctrines of apperception and ‘ vital series.’ 
In its more psychological aspect the book has two main theses: (1) 
mind is continuous, not discrete, as the atomism of the association- 
ists would have it, or, more accurately, as the neo-Hegelians repre- 
sent the associationists to hold; (2) mind on its intellectual side 
ean all be expressed in terms of identity and difference, and has 
resulted from the differentiation of an original unity into the diver- 
sity of present experience. 

ese principles find concrete form in the definitions of processes. 
Perception, e. g., is defined as ‘the blending of ideal elements by 
identity, with the objective presentation after the two have passed 
through a thorough opposition to each other.’ ‘This blending 
through identity of points in the contents means a judgment.’ 


Space and time arise when ‘ experience has enabled us to differen- 
tiate them out of the original vague continuum’ and the ‘ essence 
of their perception depends on the formation within the psychical 
continuum of groups that have phases.’ The explanation of assim- 
ilation, discrimination and apperception follows Mr. Stout very 
closely in the doctrine of ‘ vital series’ and the formation of sys- 
tems, but they are finally brought under the universal oz of 


identity and difference in the sentence, ‘All cognition is identity 
asserting itself.’ 

A most ingenious combination of modern psychological doctrines 
with the Hegelian standpoint is to be found in the two chapters on 
volition, and the one entitled Reasonable Action. The ideo-motor 
theory of volition is accepted in its entirety, and is stated in the 
general —- that ideas tend to realize themselves in action. 
Viewed in the large, volition is a realization of the self. Now the 
self is not an abstract unrelated entity, but a system of ideas, many 
of which have reference to others, so that in realizing itself the in- 
dividual works at once for its own good and the good of the com- 
munity at large—is at once egoistic and altruistic without being 
aware of the distinction. Resonable action is defined to be ‘action’ 
in accordance with the whole systematized self or experience. 
Stated in Hegelian language it becomes ‘the actual identification 
of the private self with the universal self, the actual surrender of 
the will to the greater will of the system to which we belong.’ In 
the concluding chapter on Body and Soul the same tendency is 
shown. All other current views of the relation are rejected in 
favor of the one that makes the mind the ideality of the body. 
The puzzle has arisen from hypostatizing the two abstractions, 
mind and matter. To solve the problem we must fo back to the 
given, which is at once subjective and objective. e position re- 
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minds one forcibly of Wundt’s principle that the datum of experi- 
ence is both physical and psychical. 

In spite of its many interesting features the work as a whole is 
disappointing. One feels constantly that any views which supple- 
ment current theory belong rather to a metaphysics than to a psy- 
chology of morals. We are at once impressed with the fact that 
neo-Hegelianism has more to give oe in helping to frame 
a point of view than many had supposed, but that to adopt its 
methods of thought would be disastrous to the science. 

The exposition is involved and at times illogical. Conclu- 
sions are hinted at rather than stated, and the arguments abound 
in ellipses which are hard to fill. Aside from these imperfections 
of form the difficulties of the reader are increased by the curious 
way in which the author presupposes a knowledge of metaphysics, 
when he is expounding the most familiar psychological theories 
with great minuteness. It will never be a popular book, and con- 
tains little that is new for the specialist. 


W. B. PILLSBURY. 


BOOK NOTES.! 


(G. S. EL.) 


(5) Buddhism in Translation. By HENRY CLARKE WARREN. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1895, pp. 520. 


This is the third in the Harvard Oriental Series edited by Prof. C. 
R. Lanman, and consists of translations of carefully chosen Pali 
texts illustrating the chief tenets of Buddha, including sentient 
existence, Karma, Nirvana, and the religious orders. 


(6) Theory of Thought and Knowledge. By BORDEN P. BowNngE, 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. N. Y., Harper & 
Bros., 1897, pp. 389. 


** The root pene of the work is that thought is an organic ac- 
tivity which unfolds from within, and can never be put together 
mechanically from without. Persons on the sense plane perpetually 
seek to build up thought from without by the mechanical juxtapo- 
sition and association of sense impressions. This is the perennial 
source of that unthinking thinking which tends to deprive thought 
of all authority and finally to dissolve it into a shadow of physical 
mechanism.”’ This is a serious, able, logical work, showing great 
growth in range and vigor of thought since the author’s last publi- 
cation, and with none of the old contempt for those whose prepon- 
derating interest inclines them to approach philosophical speblenn 
from other standpoints. It is the best introduction we know to the 
problem, ‘* What should we think about reality ?”’ 


(7) The Will to Believe, and Other Essays in ox" a aes By 
WILLIAM JAMES. Longmans, Green Co., N. » 1897, 
pp. 332. 


It is good to have the chief papers and lectures since 1880 of the 
most brilliant and literary of American brought to- 
gether in a tasteful volume. The humor of ‘On Some Hegelism,”’ 
the pathos of ‘Is Life Worth Living ?” the symbolic relation of 


1 Notice under this heading does not preclude a fuller review later. 
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‘*Reflex Action and Theism,’’ the intensely Carlylean style of 
“The Dilemma of Determinism,” and of frequent hortatory passages 
in other papers, the suggestion of ‘‘ The Sentiment of Rationality,’’ 
and the ethical fervor of “The Moral Philosophy and the Moral 
Life,” the old and the new alike are as stimulating and appetizing 
reading as can anywhere be found. Dr. James is essentially an 
essayist and his peculiar excellence is hardly less apparent in these 
papers than in the chapters of his psychology. 


(8) The Sacred Tree, or The Tree in Religion and Myth. By Mrs. J. 
H. Putpor. London, Macmillan & Co., 1897, pp. 179. 


This is a diligent, well arranged and most fascinating treatment 
of its topic,covering a vast range of facts from folklore and primitive 
religion, and at every point suggests the standard and almost 
monumental work of Mannhardt on ‘‘Baumkultus und Feldkunde.”’ 
Topical treatises on special theories of folklore like this suggest 
grave questions in mythology sure to arise later. Meanwhile we 
may enjoy them to the full. 


(9) Die Religion Jesu, und der Glaube am Christus. Von Lic. Th. M. 
SCHUIZE Halle, 1897, pp. 77. 


This little monograph urges that Jesus was the only theodicy, 
that his birth, life and resurrection are unique, and belief in these 
is indigpensaiie to being religious at all, and in general represents 
a small group of young Germans who seek to stem the tide of 
higher criticism, Ritschlism, etc., and lead a modified tractarian 
reaction inGermany, but who show almost entire lack of psycho- 
logical insight and depth. 


(10) Die Naturwissenschaft in ihrem Schuldverhiltnis zum Christen- 
tum. Von Lic. Th. M. LARSEN. Berlin, 1897, pp. 90. 


Paradoxical though it seems, natural science owes its origin to 
Christianity. The chief events and doctrines in the history of 
Christianity are very briefly passed in review with a purpose almost 
the opposite at every point of that seen in Pres. A. D. White’s 
recent work. The harmonies between religion and science and the 
many essential points in which religion has positively contributed 
to the scientific spirit and work are dwelt on. 


(11) Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion. By JAMES 
LinDsAy. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 1896, pp. 547. 


This is far more than an amplification of the author’s earlier little 
work, The Progressiveness of Modern Christian Thought. The 
basal truth of all religion is theism, and this is distinctly advancing. 
The theology of nature, God, and man, are the three chief divisions 
of the book. The stylein which the argument is presented is clear, 
forcible, and often poetic; the standpoint is distinctly progressive, 
but never radical. 


(12) Religions of 1 rimitive Peoples. By D.G. BRINTON. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1897, pp. 264. 


This book is in the second series, 1896-7, of American Lectures on 
the History of Religion, and treats methods of ss origin and con- 
tent, expression in word, in object, in rite, and lines of develop- 


ment. As a whole it is a fresh and comprehensive summ of the 
general points of view from which Dr. Brinton’s valuable and 
voluminous work in the past has been done. 
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(13) Life and Immortality, or Soul in Plants and Animals. By 
THOMAS G. GENTRY, Sc. D. Philadelphia, 1897, pp. 489. 


This is a badly printed book with 75 cuts'and more than half as 
many chapters, each devoted to one species of insect, fish, beast, or 
bird, by a devoted lover of animal life of the old field naturalist type, 
who claims for the lower animals a higher status than is generally 
attributed to them, and believes they have a future life where they 
will receive a just compensation for the sufferings which so many 
of them have to undergo in this world. This is largely due to 
man’s cruelty, which grows out of his too exalted opinion of him- 
self. The doctrine of immortality for animals, the author hopes, 
will lead to a more humane treatment. 


(14) Quel est le point de vue le plus complet du Monde; Quels sont les 
rincipes de la Raison Universelle? Par H. LAGRESILLE. 
aris, 1897, pp. 135. 


In these two essays the author argues that reason can not do its 
work in any final form till it can start from the monad-atom, on 
absolute unity as the most elementary factor of construction. 
This atom must have some primordial power of orientation and 
auto-rotation. Man must reason, therefore universal reason exists 
and hence God is. It is as necessary that causes should be intei 
ligent as that there should be causes. 


(15) The Psychology of the Emotion. By TH. Risot. Imported by 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1897, pp. 455. 


This is a translation of a work already briefly noticed in our pages 
which every psychologist must and ref others will read, an all 
educated and intelligent people would find interesting and practical. 


(16) Darwin and After Darwin. By the late GEo. J. ROMANEs. III, 
Post Darwinian Questions. Isolation and Physiological Se- 
lection. Chicago, Open Court Pub. Co., 1897, pp. 181. 


This volume contains the six concluding chapters of ‘‘Darwin and 
After Darwin,” viz.: I and II, “‘Isolation;”’ III, ‘‘Physiological Se- 
lection;’’ IV, ‘*‘ Evidences of Physiological Selection;” V, ‘‘Further 
Evidences;’’ VI, ‘‘A Brief History of Isolation as a Factor in Or- 
ganic Evolution.”’ The portrait of John T. Gulick appears as a fron- 
tispiece, and his valuable contributions to the subject of isolation 
are sampled and digested in the appendix. 


(17) Crime and Criminals. By I. 8S. CHRisTison, M.D. Chicago, 
W. T, Keener Co., 1897, pp. 117. 


These chapters are brought together from a series of articles en- 
titled ‘Jail Types,’’ in the Chicago Tribune, last winter. The 
photographs, brain cuts, ears, etc., constitute a series of copious 
and interesting illustrations and the cases are in general so typical 
that while this booklet is very far indeed from being a treatise in 
criminology, it presents many of the most points in a 
way suited to stimulate to further reading and thinking. 


(18) Allgemeine Physiologie. Von MAX VERWORN. Jena, 1897, pp. 606. 


The first edition of this valuable treatise, now enlarged twenty- 
two pages and with twelve new cuts, has already been noticed in 
this JOURNAL as marking a most interesting, suggestive, and promis- 
ing new departures in the direction of comparative physiology. 


See 
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(19) Précis de Logique Evolutionniste. Par P. REGNAUD. Paris, 1897, 
pp. 215. 


The first part discusses the conditions of reason, signs, terminol- 
ogy and the proposition. The second part describes the categories, 
genus, species, quality, relation, and cause. Part four treats 
axioms, definition, reason, proof, law, analysis and ym the 
fourth amphiologies and verbal errors, as synonymy, homonyms, 
abridged formulas, etc., and the last part discusses fallacies. 


(20) Geschichtedes Neueren Deutschen Psychologie. Von MAX DESSOIR. 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 356. 


This is the second, enlarged and fully revised edition of the first 
half volume of the history of recent German psychology, beginning 
with Leibnitz and coming down to the year 1800. The first edition 
has already been noticed in this JOURNAL. 


(21) La Sociologie. Par AUGUSTE CoMTs&. Résumé par Emile Ri- 
golage. Paris, 1897, pp. 772. 


This digest of Comte’s “‘ Sociology” was greatly needed, and is 
well indexed and will prove of great convenience. 


(22) Les Origines du Socialisme d’Etat en Allemagne. Par Ou. 
ANDLER. Paris, 1897, pp. 495. 


The authors treated are Hegel, Savigny, Gano, Lasalle, Rodbertus 
and Thiinen, and right, wealth and reparation make the three parts 
of the book, each with many subdivisions, and a copious bibliography 
at the end. 


(23) Neue Beitriige zur Psychologie des hysterischen Geisteszustandes. 
Von Dr. P. RONSCHBURG und Dr. L. HaJés. Leipsic, 1897, 


pp. 131. 


These studies were based on experiments on anzsthesic and 
amnesic patients, and led to the conclusion that amnesias are 
outer symptoms of the same psychic abnormality of which hysteria 
is alarger and more internal expression. The field of conscious- 
ness is indefinitely narrowed and association is restricted so that 
dual and morbid personalities arise. 


(24) Bird Life. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. New York, Appleton & 
Co., 1897, pp. 269. 


This is a guide to the study of our common birds, with seventy- 
five full-page plates and many text drawings by E. S. Thompson. 
The topics are: Place in nature and relation to man, Colors, Migra- 
tions, Voice and nesting season, Water and land birds. 


(25) The Chances of Death, and Other Studies in Evolution. By KARL 
PEARSON. 2 vols. E. Arnold, London, 1897, pp. 388 and 460. 


The chief of these essays are: Scientific Aspects of Monte Carlo, 
Roulette, Reproductive Selection, Socialism and Natural Selection, 
Politics and Sermons, Women and Labor, Variations in Man and 
Woman, Woman as Witch, the German Passion Play, Kindred 
The volumes are well illustrated, indexed and 
printed. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. E. Meumann, late first assistant in Professor Wundt’s labora- 
tory at Leipsic, has been called to an assistant professorship in the 
University of Zurich. 

A. R. Hill, Ph. D. (Cornell), succeeds Professor Wolfe at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The chair vacated by Professor Hill at the 
Oshkosh Normal School has been filled by the election of F. D. 
Sherman, Ph. D. (Leipsic). 

S. F. McLennan, Ph. D. (Chicago), has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in Oberlin College. 

Dr. H. Zwaardemaker, well known by his classical work on the 

hysiology and psychology of smell, has been made Professor of 

eg in the University of Utrecht. 

. E. Seashore, Ph. D. (Yale), has been called to an instructor- 
~* in experimental psychology in the University of lowa, and Mr. 
J. P. Hylan takes a similar position at the University of Mliinois. 

Miss E. Muir, Ph. D. (Cornell), succeeds Miss Hamlin as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Psychology in Mt. Holyoke College. 

Mr. I. M. Bentley has been appointed Assistant in Psychology at 
Cornell University. 

Professor W. Preyer died at Wiesbaden on July 15th. We have 
also to record the death of Professor Holmgren of the University of 
Upsala; Professor A. M. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Dr. J. B. Luys, of the Paris Academy of Medicine: all 
of them men whose names are familiar to students of experimental 

a for the Welby prize are reminded that essays must 
reach Professor Titchener not later than Jan. 1st, 1898. 

The psychological laboratory at University College, London, has 
acquired a good part of the apparatus used by Professor Miinster- 
berg in his Freiburg laboratory. Work opens this month, under 
the direction of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. 

A psychological laboratory, in charge of Dr. W. O. Krohn, late of 
the University of Illinois, has been opened at the Illinois Eastern 
Hospital, Hospital, Ill. A quarterly Bulletin ($2.00 yearly) will be 
issued, containing psychological, pathological and neurological re- 
ports, records of clinical cases, and short summaries of current 
work in foreign languages. The Bulletin has examples set it in 
Professor Kraepelin’s Studien and the New York State Hospitals 
Bulletin. 1f it follows in the lines laid down by these periodicals, it 
will do valuable service to the cause of psychology in general and 
mental pathology in particular. 

A new journal, the Rivista separ di psicologia, psichiatria, 
neuropatologia, has been established at Rome (Dr. Santo de Sanctis, 
Via Penitenzieri 13). Its acting editors are Professors E. Scia- 
manna and G. Sergi. 

The meeting of the American Psychological Association will be 
held this year at Cornell University, Ithaca, the sessions beginning 
Dec. 28th. We hear with regret that Professor Baldwin, President 
of the Association, has been ordered by his physician to avoid pub- 
lic speaking, which will prevent the delivery of the presidential 
address in the customary ferm. 
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We print the emp oe | at the 2 request of Dr. Griffith: The 
American Pediatric Society is making a collective investigation of 
infantile scurvy as occurring in North America, and earnestly re- 
quests the codperation of physicians, through their sending of re- 
age of cases, whether these have already been published or not. 
© case will be used in such a way as to interfere with its subse- 
quent publication by the observer. Blanks containing questions to 
be filled out will be furnished on application to any one of the com- 
mittee. A final printed report of the investigation will be sent to 
those furnishing cases. 
[Signed. } 
J. P, CROZER GRIFFITH, M. D., Chairman, 
123 8. 18th street, Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM D. BooKER, M. D., 
853 Park avenue, Baltimore, 
CHARLES G. JENNINGS, M. D 
457 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 
AuGustus CAILLE, M. D., 
753 Madison avenue, New York City, 
J. Lovett Morss, M. D., 
17 Marlboro street, Boston, 
Committee. 
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